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The Story of Santiago 
de Compostela 



CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

IT is a freqncDt reflection with the trareller that the 
beaut]r and intereit of a country are a sealed book, 
and that to gain access to it a key is always needed. 
One key is knowledge and, better still, it is sympathy, 
but it most be something that will turn the lock. 
Cities are verjr much like people with charactefs of 
their owo, which they will rereal alone to those who 
approach them in the attitude of the seeker. Places do 
not yield up their lecreli to erery traTcller. For we 
can receive from outside things only that part of them 
to which the understanding in us gives Tisible expression 
— our share of their life. And if this is trne of all 
cities, it is true in very special degree of Compostela, 
which has ■ ilDguIarfy individuai character that it 
teems to have retained almost unchanged from the days 
of its glorious past, 

I recall my first coming to the Apostle's city. Out 
route had been along the same way that or old the 
pilgrims travelled, amid scenery of such beauty that 
descriptive |>ower grows dumb. We had seen the sun 
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Kt ID > wondrimt diaplay of colour over Arota't 
beautiful bay. We had ikirted ibe banks of tbe great 
River Ulla, OD whole wateri both Roinaa, Nornun 
and Moorish inTadeis entered Gaiicia. We reached 
Cenirei, the Roman Pons Cxaario, where the river ia 
croued by Cxaar'i Bridge ; we pawed the holy town of 
Padron, Uie name of which coojurei up tbe most TiTid 
aHDciationa. All the way wai linked with hietoiy and 
with legend i and by whatever side human things and 
the life of places interest one, on that side one may feel 
tbe attraction of the approach to Composcela. 

Night in Gaiicia has not the darkness of nights in 
grey nortfaero lands. Although tbe moon bad not yet 
risen, the first stars were showing in a violet sky that 
was almost as clear as day ; and at some distance 
before the end of tbe journey wai reached we gained 
our first vision of tbe towers and ateeples of Santiago, 
rising most attractively over the low hills, which 
conceal the complete view of the city until you are 
close upon it. Not only is Compostela pictoresijue in 
itself, but its situation entirely circled by bills which 
are juit near enough, but not too near, to form a 
charming background, is exceedingly impresBivef 
and the well-chosen site has been made the most oFby 
the happy skill of the men who have reared here the 
great mass of buildings on buildings, with the Apostle's 
mighty cathedral in the centre, forming a charming 
skyline, and rendered doubly beautiful by the many 
breaks in its outline, caosed by tbe groups of towert 
and steeples that stand up so grandly from tbe old 
churches and convents, I have seen no ctty in Spain 
which is more impresiive in the distance. 

Noi does this old city lose when it is seen more 
closely and carefully. There is always an attraction in 
entering a town first at night. Even our arrival at the 
station carried something of romance. The peojde 
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on the platfonn) where the oil-tunpt catt pah lighti, 
had the roott picturetque appearance. Two itatuetqiw 
ciTJI guardi leaned npon th«r riflet, the Cuitorai officer* 
waited. We law Kveial prietti, and there were a 

;Tonp of Franciican trothen to their brown Tobei. 

'^e were in Santiago ; and even now aome coaicroui- 



fK 



nMi came to u« that in i very literal kuk the city had 
been bnilt Dp by the religioni paiiion of a people. 

It it well that the train lesTei yon outiide the city. 
The coDtratt from all that you hare left behind it loo 
nidden, specially if yOu bate come, ai we did, frCHn 
Vigo, with iti active life of to-day. How mnch you 
catt behind yon at yon pitch and toit — thit it no exag- 
geradon — in the curiout conreyance np EliC atcendiog 
3 
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road which Icadi froni CoroM (the itatioa) to che towa ; 
liitcning to the sharp jangle of the atrainiDg mulei, and 
catching ever and anon aome fresh ticw of great build- 
ingi and aoaring toweri. And che wonder deepens, 
when you tura tuddenty into the town, and are in 
K cot) of twisting atreeti, so narrow that the foot- 
paaaengers scatter as sheep before your vehicle ; itreeta 
that are roughly paved and arcaded, that ascend and 
descend, turn now to right, now left, and then broaden 
suddenly iota acjuares. A night-watchman, the teren«, 
cloaked and leaning on his gleaming pike, stood at each 
corner. As we passed, one called out the hour, and 
the chant of his ^ve Maria piriiiima was the final 
reminder that indeed we were in Santiago. And, of a 
sudden, we felt transplanted back into another world. 
Yes, it was almost as if we had lost our way in Time. 
Compostela has sat aside waiting, carrying on its old 
traditions, while elsewhere life baa rushed onwards. 
And an inexplicable attraction seized us ; but we found 
ourselves bewildered. It is difficult to believe that 
this old city is quite real. We felt like actors in a 
medizval drama) only we had no stage dress, and we 
did not know our parts. 

It is at this point that the necessity for knowledge 
arises. For if I am tempted to turn at once to the 
story of Composiela's founding, which carries with it 
the romance that casts its glamour upon the city even to- 
day, I know that something, at least, must be learnt first 
of the land of Oalicia and the race-stock of her peo]Je. 

Those who are acquainted with the cities of , 
Southern and Central Spain, with Seville and Cordova, 
for instance, or with Toledo, cannot fail to find many 
points of separation between them and the northern 
kingdom of Galicia. The land itself is different : it 
is quite without that almost savage primitiveoess and 
Tioleace which marks the burnt-brown soil of Spain. 
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Gaticia i« a region of plentiful vater, of rivert and 
beautiful bav*i wherein the lea deep*; a region of 
hilli and bfue undulations, and though none of the 
mountains are high, all of them are beautiful and 
interesting, u thing! are interesting in a very old 
countrr by a kind of exquisite suggestion that outline 
and colouring hare been relined by the hand of Time. 
There are no watte details, everything in the land- 
scape hat some history, has played a cart, has a valne 
to the imaginadon. Yet independently of its castles 
and monasteries, and churchei that are to numerous — 
the deltaite relics of the ages — such a landscape appears 
historic. It hat human relaUont, and it it intimatelj 
coDsciout of them. It it the moat fertile land, with 
trees and vineyardt, maize-fields and an abundant 
wealth of flowers. 

It it from colour that the landscape of Galicia gains 
its richest charm. The climate is different from that 
of the rest of Spain. It hat the attraction of a southern 
tun added to the rariety and mystery of more northern 
lands. I have never known weather to change 
to rajH'dly anywhere at tt does here. The mittt, 
drifting up the riot from the ocean, bring frequent 
showers, but the rain is seldom of loog continuance, 
and the sunshine follows quickly aod leaves the country 
sparkling and more vividly green than before. This 
variety in the Galictan climate, with iti changing 
colours in a seDiitive landscape, is a never-ending 
source of joy i for always, from dawn to sunset, you 
' will find something new, a wealth of colour and of 
beauty greater than is to be experienced in any other 
part of Spain. I find myself quite ready to agree 
with a friend who lives there, and who hat the 
passionate love for his land that all the Oallegos share, 
when he laid to me very franklr, " I do believe it it 
the loveliest corner of the world, 

5 
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There is aootLer matter ot even greater importance. 
The observant traveller will notice at once that the 
inhabitaoti of Galicia are diatinguithed from the people 
of the other provincea of Spain by varioui marked and 
obvioua peculiaritiei of appearance, costume, and dia- 
poiitiont while a cloier knowledge will diow that 
this separation lies very deeii in the root-itock of the 
race. My first visit to Galicia brought me many 
surprises at I sought the Spain I had known in my 
former residence b the country. I remember my 
feeling that I was in a new Spain, wbere the people 
lived a more vivid and active life. And although tbti 
it lecD better in Vigo, or La Corufia, and the towns 
that are occupied with commercial activities than in 
Compostela, there is yet an indestructible vitality in 
the Apostle's city, which makes it, though retaining 
its ancient characters, much more alive than the 
medizval cities of Southern Spain. It is this which 
gives to Compostela a special value and a special 
interest to the student of Spain. Nowhere else do you 
find a city with an active life ia such direct descent 
from the civilization of the Middle Ages. 

There seems some uncertainty as to who were the 
earliest inhabitants of Galicia, Iberians, Ltgurians, 
PbcEoicians, and it would seem the Greeks, all 
appear to have settled in, or at least visited, the country, 
before, at the close of the fourth century B.C., the 
Asiatic and Mid-Europeau Celts came to Spain, 
probably by way of France — where they were firmly 
entrenched in the mountains of Auvergne — and, filing 
to dislodge the tenacious inhabiunts of the Pyrenees 
(the BaB<]iie«), proceeded westwards to find a borne in 
Galicia and in Portugal, and there to leave an inefface- 
able mark on the populations and customs of those 
countries. 

Here, then, we find the reason of those differences 
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in character which mark the Gallegant from the 
Spaniatdi : the root-ttock of the people ii Celdc, 
though modified by lotne admixtiUY with Iberian 
elemcDti of the North-African itock which pre- 
dominate! in Spain. It has, indeed, been said that 
Galicia belongfl by her race to Portugal rather than to 
Spun. Bat thii can hardly be accepted by those who 
know the two countries. And if we compare the 
Portuguese with the Gallegans, one ts inclined to agree 
with an observation made to me by a cultured Castilian, 
who knew intimately both these countries. " The 
Gallegani," he said, " hare the virtue! of the Fortngnete 
with the charm of the Spaniardi added to their 
character." 

It ia now generally believed that the greater part 
of Spain vas originally occupied by a primitife race of 
Iberians, who came by way of North Africa to Spun, 
and who to-day are repreKOted by the Basques. The 
people of Spain are nearer, both in their physical traits 
and in their character, to this primitive racial type than 
are the people of any other civilized country in the 
European continent. 

Tiie Iberians are known to have visited Galicia at a 
very early period. But the past is very dim; some 
Iberian antiquities — which may be seen in Pontevedra, 
and in Orense — the survival of a few place-names and 
eatlrot of anti-Roman origin and believed to be the 
reudences of tribal chiefs, as well as. certain Iberian 
settlements, in the vicinity of the coast-village of Noya, 
and in other places, are the only records we posKSs of 
these earliest inhabitants. 

If written history is lacking, the later chroniclers 
have supplied with legend what is mifsing. Local 
historians have almost always awarded the honour of 
the founding of their own particular town to the 
earlieai hero they happen to know. Limits of space 
7 
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prercDt' the! 'relation of these itories. CertaiD facti 
are, however, clear. The Celtic rematot are very 
Dumeroui. Druidical itooei, cairiu, and rockiog- 
boulderi) found id every part of the Itbgdom, testify 
to the early and wide-epread exigieoce of Celtic 
dvilizaiton. 

Where the Celts and Iberians had, io cerraio districts, 
amalgamated into one race, tbev were known as 
Celtiberians, but in Galtcia and in Portugal, where, at 
we have teen, the Nature-loving Celts found in the 
mouDtaios of these countries a permanent home, this 
amalgamation did not at first take place. The Celtic 
tribes would seem to have kept themselves distinct 
from their Iberian neighbours. 

On the authority of Asclepeadei Merleanui, the 
grammarian of Andalucta, it is believed that there were 
important Greek settlements to Galicia. The infor- 
mation on this subject is, however, so vague and con- 
tradictory, that one hesitates to assert, as one might 
like to do, the influence of the gracious Grecian culture 
in Galicia. Yet there are, as we shall see later in the 
art of Compostela, certain very definite indications, 
pointing to this opinion. 

There ii more certainty as to the ancient connection 
of the Phcenicians with Galicia. Attracted to the 
country by the rich ores of her mountains, they made 
extensive settlements as early as the twentieth century 
B.C. The town of Padron is believed to be the site 
of one of the great emporiums of their trade. The 
oridnal conetruction of the famous Torre de Hercules, 
at La CoruiSa,is attributed to them ; it was they who 
gave the tower its name. There are many legends 
relating to the Phcenicians j and these merchant 

Crinces, the first people to hold emnire over the seas, 
ave been called the earliest civilizers of Galicia, 
Jubainville believes that it was they who told the 
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Celts of the mine* in the conntrjr and thai indnced 
their ioTMion. Tbii would point to a condnaance of 
their pretence after the Celtic halnlation. It may be 
■Dggetted that the Phceniciani hare left their per- 
manent inipreHtoQ on the country, for the ipecial 
character of these firit traden — their energy, their 
aptitude for traTcl and all cnterpriM — may well account 
for certain racial characterinica which belong in a 
marked degree to the Gallegana among the people of 
Spain : they hare, from the first records of history, 
been an actire and enterpritiog, even a commercial 
people. 

When we leare the field* of legend and enter 
those of history, we God much that i* of interest and 
importance to ui. The earliest documentary infor- 
mation aboDt the country comes to us from the 
Romans, from the writings of Strabo, of Julius C«*ar, 
Pliny the Younger, and Justin, and from other 
tccorderi. To Strabo'i account of the ancient in- 
haUtant* especially we are indebted, and the tenacity 
of the racial character becomes clear when, in read- 
ing his far-sighted observations, we are able to 
recognize in the Gallegana to-day the people he 
describes more than two thousand years ago. In 
particular, he speaks of the rigour and vatoor of 
the women, and the independent position they 
enjoyed. He remarks on the discretion and sobriety 
of the men, and notes the hatted of dninkenneis 
among them, relating a story of a man who threw 
himself into the lire becaose tome one had called him a 
dmnkard. QuiJam aJ ttries vocalui in rogum tt 
injetit. He tells us, too, that for their friends they 
were ready to sacrifice their lives. The thonghtfiil 
observer in Galicia will find in these remarks real 
psychological facts which still persist among the 
people. 
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It » not necei»ary to follow the hiitory of the 
Ron»D occupation of Galicia. The record » one of 
continnoiu revolt. The numeroui Romao reintiiDa id 
every district of the kingdom are witoeaa to the 



repeated elfbrii of Rome to con<]uet the ttubborn 
iababiiaDti. la the year 136 b.c. Decimut Bruiut 
received the name of CallaUui, on entering Rome in 
triumph after hia caropaign in Northern Spain in 
honour of his aucceue* in Galicia. Yet he bad not 
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■occeeded in penetrattDg the kingdom Funher than the 
RiTcr Mtfio. At a bter date Jnliui Ckmt, ■rririog 
with a great fleet at La Corufia, terriRed the in- 
hat»t«Dts who had aeTcr before set eye) on inch an 
arroidi. It wai in Galicia that Cziar lirtt dreamed 
of becoming an Emperor. For a brief perbd onder 
the Emperor Auguttus, Galicia wai made iDto a 
Roman province. The Emperor Theodoiiui wai 
born here, and here he married Flacilla, herielf a 
natire of the coantryt who«e beauty and virtae 
are tnng by the poet Claudia, Nevertheleia, it is 
certain that the Romans never gained a permanent 
footing, nor did they enjoy, at in the other kingdomi 
of Spain, a peaceful or undisputed potieision. It 
wonld leem that the mountains of the country, a> well 
as the energetic temper of the people, held the 
conquerors in check, and ensured for Galicia the 
preserTation of her own civilization. 

It is a fact of the greatest importance that the 
Gallegani hare always succeeded in throwing back 
the invader. Neither Romans or, at a later date, the 
Moors, gained a permanent footing in the country. 
Here we find the reason for the persistence to an 
unninal degree of the racial uniformity of the people, 
and also a further explanation of the difference 
between the special qualities of the Gallegan character 
and the qnalitiea of other Spaniards — as, for instance, 
the Andalucian, the province in which the Moorish 
influence is most living to-day. Galicia is lest 
Eastern in its character and more European than the 
rest of Spain. The visitor will lind many things 
Celtic which this people share with the inhabitants of 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Brittany. In no other 
part of Iberia will the British stranger find himself so 
much at home as in Galicia. 

One event of the Roman period must be recorded. 
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We huT from PloreZi who quote* Trom Stlicui lulicut, 
that io the wan between the Romans and the 
CarthagioiaDt, Galicia seat forth " the flower of her 
TOuth' CO fight under Haoaibal. Wheii Quiotut 
Fabiiu had lubjugated the greater part of Lntitaoia 
(now Northern Portugal) it was the GallegaoB, isiuing 
from theii mouotaia stroagholds, that drove them back. 
And here we Gad one of thote rivid happeatngi 
which illuminate the records of the pajt. In theae 
wari the woroeo of Galicia fought aide by aide with 
the men. We read that they uaed their weapons 
with the greaceit courage and delerminaiioo, that they 
received woundi with ailent fortitude, and that do cry 
of pain ever escaped iheir lips, even when the woundi 
which laid them low were mortal. To women ai 
well ai men^ liberty wai a pouesaion more valued than 
life, and when taken prisoner! they fell upon iheir own 
twordi, and dashed their little ones to death rather 
than luffer them to live to be slaves. It ia not 
without significance that womeo of snch splendid 
fibre were the ancestors of the race of Gallegan 
women, who cannot fail to evoke the admiration of all 
who know them to-day. 

In the year 411 the Suevi, Alani and Vandals- 
Germanic tribes of Byzantine civilization, and not al- 
together Teutonic — poured into Spain, making Galicia 
their centre, A quarrel arising between the tribes, 
the Vandals in the year 419 retreated towards Bsetica 
and thence pissed over to Africa. The Suevi, who 
were one of the bravest of the Germanic tribes, then 
spread over the whole of North-west Spain, and for 
the first time in her annals a foreigner aet firm foot in 
Galicia as master. The new residents established a 
kingdom which extended into what is now Portugal, 
and Braga, a Portuguese, but then a Galician, town 
was the residential city of their kings. 
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There ii mnch uncertiinty in the hittorical iafbrma- 
tion that has come down to n« of thete yeara, and in 
reading the ancient chrotiicles it !■ often difficult to 
gather to which power the different parti of the king- 
dom belonged. One point teema, however, clear, that 
dnrine the endleii contendona between the Suevi and 
the Hiapano- Gaelic racea, the old civilization waa not 
loat. We find the Gallegana defending themaelvea ai 
of old in their mountain fastneaaea, we read of many 
treatie* being forced upon the conqnerora, and there ia 
no record that the old inhabitanta were ever aubjogated. 
We know, at an hiatorical fact, that Mtro, a king of 
the Snevi, wa> converted to Christianity through the 
instrumentality of St Martin Dumienaia. Spaniah 
hiitoriant have in recent times filled in the gaps of 
history with legends, and of thia conversion incident 
they have made aa much aa they conld. Legends are 
a people's heritage of poetry, and the nation which 
believes in them has always something of the mood — 
the mental attitude, in which alone poetry can have 

Id the yesr 58; the Snevi were conquered by 
Leovigild, King of the Goths, who made himself lord 
of all the territory within and around Galicia which 
had come under their rule. 

The Spanish hiatorian Florez impresses on his 
readers that the kingdom of Galicia is the oldest of all 
the kingdoms of Spain. So wide was its power under 
the Suevi that Archbiehop Rodrigo writes in his 
Hhterj afiht Bariari/mi, of the king of the Suevi aa 
being virtually the sole monarch of Spam. It must 
be remembered that Leovigild did not destroy the 
Galiciao kingdom ; he incorporated it in the kingdom 
of the Goths I and not only it it older than their 
kingdom, but also older than that of the Goths, and 
it, indeed, one of the most ancient of the civilizations 
>3 
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of Europe. "Therefore," wiitei Florez, "the 
SpiDHh monaichy date* back from the year 41 1, when 
the Suevi cMabliihed the kingdom of GaJicia, that 
being quite independeDt of the Roman empire." 

A Dcw and brilliant page was written in Galicia'a 
life. Id the fifth, tixch and Kveoth ceniuries of the 
Chriitian era there wa* developed an enlighicDed 
cinlizatioD, which in culture and intellectual growth 
far exceeded that of the whole of the reit of Spain. 
The little kingdom became an acknowledged centre of 
enlightenraent and the arta. The fame of her learning 
•prcad throughout the world, sending the iaduence of 
her culture like lain upon the earth. We hear of 
kiogi coming to her ihorea to complete their educa- 
tion 1 her icholari travelled to the moit distant lands. 

As we should expect, learning was in the hand* of 
the clergy. Many churches were already founded in 
the fourth century, and the monasteries, which were 
numerous throughout the kingdom, were in reality 
schools of culture. The officers of religion, a< well 
as being men of knowledge, were participators in all 
the activities of life. In Spain religion and art have 
never been hostile powers. It ia not easy for the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, soaked mth the ladneat of 
Puritanism, to comprehend this. But with the 
Spaniards religion liaa always been, aa it wai meant 
to be, a hnnian pauion, expreuing in a very nnuiuat 
degree the gaiety t^life as well ai its other aide. Its 
uphdderi were concerned with the human desires of 
this world as well as with the need of Heaven. It is 
well that the student of Compoatela, a city which 
stands as a still living witness to this truly spiritual 
quality of the race, should from the first realize this 
truth. 

It may be worth while to pause for a moment on the 
pari played by the Celts and by the Suevi and Goths 
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in theie centanci of Galicia's life. It U ■ qoetttOD 
difficult to ftniwer. The Germanic Httlen do not 
■eem to have given any new or very porittTC contribu- 
tion to the Gallegan character, though by their eoer- 
getic temper they made Galicia a pover, not onlv in 
Spain, but in Europe, Thev alio, throogh ueir 
Byzantine inheritance, influenced the oatiTC ardhitectnrc 
and tculptnre. Yet, after dombating the country for 
a period of nearly four centuriea, they teem more or 
leii to have been absorbed into the underlying mixed 
Celtic and Iberian itoclc. There it an indestmctible 
quality in the Celtic race. Nor it thii turpriring, for, 
after all, it ti the artiit who inheriti the flame of life. 
It is not the atirring eventi — the conqnetta made, the 
catalogue of dynaatiei, the battlei gained and loit — 4hat 
count (or mott to a nation, rather it it that inward 
growth of life, which ii leait reflected in the pagei of 
hittory. It leemt certain that it wai the Celti who 
developed in Galicia, at elsewhere, their distinct 
cirilization, their humanity, their lore of the arts, of 
mutic and of poetry, at well at their deeply-rooted 
tfuritnal tnttinct, their lore of freedom and of their 
native land. 

There it a quality of romance in Galicia't hittory. 
I am tempted to wnte further of this golden age of 
her early life, and to enlarge on the significance of to 
ancient and gloriout a past in the Galicia of to-dav. 
Legendt and facts crowd upon the memory. I would 
like to give some record of the men, famout in the 
world's history, who carried the torch of her learn- 
ing I of the great chronicler, Bishop Idnatus, the 
earliest of Spain's historians, arid a splendid figure in 
many departments of action [ of the traveller and 
philosopher, Paul Orouot, whose writings are known 
to us throogh the traotlattoo of King Alfred of Eng- 
land. In reading the detcription of Orotiut, given In 
IS 
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a letter aeot by St. Augustine to introduce him to St. 
Jerome, " A religioua vouDg mao of active taleott, of 
ready eloquence and ardeat applicatioD," I am reminded 
almoit ttartliDgly of the strong coourvatire element 
which ii M> marked a trait in the Gailegaa character. 
I coutd choose no truer terms in which to describe 
many of the young Gallegot, who, to-day, are my 
frieodt. I recall, too, the blessed Etheria, with 
her flaming energy, and read with fascination the 
story of her perilous journeys, written by her own 
hand, and there standt out the figure, St. Fructuoui, ■ 
great initiator in the rehgioiu life, as well aa a poet. 
Of him we read that, " by the immaculate innocence 
of his life, by the epirttual fire of hit contemplations, 
he made virtues shine into the hearts of hia country- 
meo." St. Fructuoui possened the aptitude for mys- 
tical paxioD that through the centuries have marked 
the Spanish soul. To-day he is still one of Galicia's 
favourite saints. The cathedral of Santiago has a 
chapel dedicated to him, and hts day is honoured by 
every peasant in the land. 

Of all these, and of others, one would like to write. 
I am conscious of the inadequacy of this cursory 
survey.* How many scenes and how many strong 
figures once famous in Galicia's history time has 
dimmed I There are do Gallegos to-day who are 
not proud of the ancient glory of their land, and the 
tradition of their past has penetrated to the very roots 
of their special character, finding an expression in 
qualities which can belong alone to an old race into 
whose life civilization has sunk deeply. What matters 

* I vroold refer thoK, who wiih for i more deiiiled knowledge 
oiing 

« ftcti giveD her* ire ■ 
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to us now ia an underttanding of the fine cultare and 
fame of Golicia at thia early period. 

We have reached the time when the miraculoui 
finding ofSaDtiago'i tomb led to the founding of hit 
city of Compoiteia, an evcDt which brought a new and 
crowning glory to the Little Kingdom, It baa been 
neceiiary to gain lome knowledge of the country and 
her people before thia great happening, which renilted 
in the concentration and devotion of all Spain upon thia 
dittant coruer of the peninaula. We find in thia pa«t 
the key to underatand how it wa« that a people, in- 
spired by the illoaion of religioua pattion and by 
miracle, were able to raise in a lew abort yeara one of 
the mightieit cities in Christendom. 

To this atory we are now ready to torn. 
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The Founding of the iApostl^s City 

THE legend of the Apostle James, borne away to 
thii remote corner of Spain, after his beheadal 
by Kmg Herod, was for long counted as sacred at a 
time before the history of Compostela opens. When 
in the firit years of the ninth century the holy relics of 
his body again emerged by miraculous maDifestattons, 
the event produced an astounding effect upon the 
medixval mind. Santiago became the tutelar of Spain, 
and the belief in his residence in Galicia, where he 
bad preached the Gospel and established the Christian 
Church, was accepted by all the world. Legends 
grew up to easily and Nourished so persistently around 
every event of the far past. It may be urged by the 
aDbeiieving that there is no historical evidence that 
" the Son of Thunder " ever came at all to Spain. 
Yet the strongly-rooted belief is in itself the most 
potent evidence to the wide fascination which Santiago 
has exercised orei the imagination of Spain for more 
than a thousand years, and, indeed, still exercises to- 
day. The Spanish mind has ever moved to action by 
the things of the spirit. And in reading the record 
to-day, where belief in actual miracles may be dead, 
the wonder it not less great. It is the miracles of the 
spirit that remain. We acknowledge the wisdom of 
those men who understood so well the oeeds of human 
belief. And though of no profound imaginative aig- 
oiBcaoce — all the details of the story being much the 
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nme a* are found in other miraclet — nor of greater 
importance, Jt woaM aeem, than many Spaniih re- 
Hgmot legeodt, the itill-li*iag fame of Santiago yet 
(ufficed to gire an incomparable spiritual crown to 
Compoitela, and to Galida. 



All the world knowi the itory. The ancient 
writer! tell nt of the holy Apootle'g journeyi, of hit 
death and miradei. How he first came to Galicia, 
and why, they do not My, eren if they knew. Still 
it wa* so, for are not his pulpit and hii couch to be 
seen still on the Monte Sao Gregorio at Padron i 

This, then, is what we learn. Having preached 
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the Goipd in Danuuciu, the Apottle Jamu journeyed 
to Galicia, there to ioitruct the people Id the know- 
ledge of Chrt(t,' making hit centre at Itia Flavia 
(Padron). While at thi* apot, he was granted a 
risioD of Our Lady, who apoke to him, telliag him to 
build a church, which, she promised, should remain 
for all time to tuslain the true faith la Galicia. This 
the Apoatle did, and a church — the Colegiaca de Iria 
— stands still on the lite, a witness to thpse who yet 
have the true vision of these things. Afterwards, 
hATtng placed a bishop in charge of Iria Flavia, 
the Apostle continued his mission to the remotest 
parts of the kingdom, and so journeyed on to Aragon, 
Castile and Aodalucia, foundiog upon his way churches 
in such places as were shown to him by the grace of 
Heaven. 

Then at last, his wanderiogt in the land being over, 
St, Jamea returned to Jerusalem, and there, eleven years 
after the death of Christ, was beheaded by the order 
of King Herod, it ia said to please the Jews. 

This event robbed Galicia of the glorious presence 
of the saint, needed to keep alive the hopes of men. 
But, as happen* in such cases, the aid of miracle* came 
to the affair. It is the beauty of legends that difficult 
fact* can be explained away; that is one reason why 
they bold so much more romance than history. All 
legends are interesting ; and there was never one 
which did not arise out of truths; not, of course, 
the outude truth of facts, but from that inward 
truth of the soul of a people, which is what really 
nutters. 

Thus we learn that the disciples of the Apostle, 
accompanied by an angel of God, took charge of the 
holy bixly, which they bore by night to Joppa, where 
they found ready prepared for them a miraculous ship, 
in which they set sail, with favourable breeze* and a 
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calm Ml till, 00 the Mventh day, they came to the 
harbour of the rirer at Ina, on the Galiciaa coaiL 

We read of a miracle being accorded to them. 
When nearing the end of their Joarney, they beheld a 
man riding on the tea-fhorei whoie horte being 
reative, plunged into the sea, and then walked on the 
creita of the wavea towardt them. Saddenly, aa they 
mtched) both horte and rider tank beneath the 
water ; but, after a brief apace, they again appeared, 
covered orer with ahella. The thell) were the^ 
convex bivalve, white iniide. And the holy tcallop- 
ahell thna became the emblem of St. Jamea, being 
formed by skilful crafttmen at taltamani, which thould 
guard from all harm thoae who toaght the Apottle'i 

The diaciplet, according to the itory, having 
reached their detttnation, moored the boat by the tide 
of a wide croaring of the river, to a great etone, to 
ba known afterwards at tl fadrm. Thit stone it ttill 
venerated, where it it now placed, beneath the altar of 
the parish church of Padron.* 

At thit time Iria Flavia was a town of wealth 
and importance, under the governance of Rome. 
Permitiion wat gained from Lnpa, the Roman matron, 
who then ruled, to bury the holy body. It waa 
placed by the disciplea upon an ox-cart, and the 
Dealt! were left free to take their courie. They 
•traightway proceeded to the garden of a villa, situated 
on the green hilt of Libredon. In this garden wat a 
imall temple, wherein vat an image of the war-god 
Janut — though there are some who say that the grove 
was sacred to Bacchue. No loonct was the Apoitle's 
body brought within the door than the heathen god 
fell forward, and was broken upon the ground. Then 
the disciplei made with the dust a very strong cement, 
Sa p. 85. 
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from which they faihtooed a itone tepulchre, and 
therein placed the holy body of St. Jamei. After- 
wards an altar ind a tiny chapel were built. We 
are told that the pagans of Iria, fired by these 
erenti, gave up the worship of their own gods and 
embraced Christiaoity. So, at last, the disciples, 
feeliog the Deed for further work, departed from Iria, 
first BtDging two psalms of David, that they might 
instruct the people ia the other parts of Spaia. 
SS. Athaoasiua and Theodosius alone stayed to 
watch the holy sepulchre ; which they did, uotil in 
dne time they died in peace and happineii and 
entered Heaven, their bodies being buried on either 
udeof the Apottle. 

The years passed, and not much is known. In the 
fourth century, and how much earlier it is impassible 
to say, a small company of moakt were established 
here. It was their duty to olFer up prayers, and the 
old writers tell of many miracles being wrought by 
the Apostle. Prom the first, probably, the spot was 
the haunt of hermits j a spiritual citadel, which, as 
we may well believe, never failed to inspire the faith 
of men. But, persecutions arising, we learn that the 
pious worshippers revereotly heaped over the little 
chapel and its precious contents a mound of turf and 
tangled "bushes, that the spot might be concealed. 
From that day the holy shrine was forgotten. Thus 
time went on nntil the dawning of the ninth 
century. Then, in the year 812 — when the history 
of Santiago really opens — the sepulchre was miracu- 
lously discovered " by certain men of authority." A 
Tenerable Gallegan anchorite, Palagio by name, in 
company with other devout men, having their thoughts 
6xed on holy things, spoke of a wonder they. had 
seen. A star it was of exceeding brightness, so 
lustrous it lighted all the sky, that shone persistently 
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oter the thicket-cOTered hill of LibredoD. Nor wu 
thia all the marrel | before their wondering gaze 
■trange lights had moTed, aa in the procettioDal, 
gleaiDJDg among the tangled trees, while mystic Toicea 
were heard in solemn chants. Night after night the 
star appeared in the ume place, and the light wonnd 
ever in and out around the treea, appearing to beckon, 
■a the watchers thought, as if inviting them to come 
and follow to the place. Finding, ai men will, 
something miraculous in the aJTair, they sought the 
town, where they began to tell what they had seen 
and heard to everyone they met. Such thiogi not 
being for the kind of men they were, they went to 
give the news to Teodomiro, who was at this time 
^shop of Iria Flavia. 

Hearing their story, Teodomiro was filled with 
faith, and on the morning of the day following, which 
was a Sunday, 25th July, lie sought the spot so 
divinely indicated, being accoinpanied by the canons 
of hit church and a retinue of the chief citizeof of 
Iria. After due examination of the spot, and great 
labour in removing the thick undergrowth of the 
wood, they discovered within a cave, supported by 
two arches, and under a small altar, a sarcophagus, 
covered with a stone slab, while at each end was a 
smaller coflin also of stone. Removing the slab, the 
reward of their faith was instant, for they beheld the 
severed head and body of the Apostle James, and a 
letter which said: — " Aqui jact Sanlu^o, hijo del 
ZehtAeo y dt Sahmi, htrmano dt S, Juan, a quieit 
malS HerSdti en Jurtialea : vine par mar cen tut 
Du/ipuhi baila Iria Fiavia dt Gmeia 1 y Ihgo aqui 
tn tin earro lirado per huejti de Lupa, iiHora dt ttlt 
camto, deside dtnde no quiitriBH paiar mat adtlante." 
(" Here lies Santiago, son of Zebedee and Salome, 
brother St John, whom Herod beheaded in Jerusalem : 
»3 
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he came by aea borne by hii disciple* to Iria Flavia of 
Galicia, and from thence on a car drawn by the oxen 
of tbe Lady Lupa, owner of these itaces, whooe oxen 
would not pass on any further.") 

At once tbe fame of this discovery filled men's 
minds, and in country and in towna the wondrous 
rumour grew. At tait, at happens in luch cases, then 
as now, the news reached the palace gates. The 
King Alfonso, el Casto, fired with the story, either 
being filled with faith, or understanding the importance 
to Spain and to himself of such an Impetus to the 
imaginations of his subjects, sought the shrine in 
person, journeying from Asturiae, accompanied by all 
the nobles of his court. Great were the changes 
made by this wise king in honour of the miraculous 
event. A church was erected on the spot where 
the sepulchre had been diocoTcred. An ancient 
document of the year 899,* states that it was a church, 
" very small and very modest," and was built of stone 
and mud (ex filra el hao ofere panio). But its 
iniDortance was marked by a grant of land of three 
miles in every direction. A solemn procession of 
bishops, priests and nobles inaugurated its foun- 
dation. 

We may well give tribute to the wisdom of these 
men who carried out so carefully everything befitting 
to the occasion. Many miracles, which the wise have 
always used to direct the faith of men, are recorded, 
and we are told that " these put an end to any doubts 
that might have arisen in the unbelieving hearts of 
men." Santiago's presence in Spain was established. 
All the world accepted the story of the divine discovery 
of his tomb. Pope Leo III. was informed of the 

* TU* docuDUDt ii Dot St Sintii(o, bnt it fTctcmti la the 
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CTCDt, which forthwith he notified to sll bit arch- 
bishop* utd bishofM tbroQghoot Chriitendom. 

By the tide of the charch of Alfonio II. a cooTent 
vai toon built) and man; houKi, and alio a hoipital, 
for, ai was uBoai, the church wai concerned with the 
temporal needi of her follower!. Before long a town 
grew npi at a little distance from Iria, which was 
known to the world as Santiago de Compostela. This, 
then, is how the holy city of the Apostle James was 
founded, by the &r-seeiog use of miracle, among a 
people, and in an age, of passionate faith. 

As to the origin of the word Compostela, mach has 
been written. Most anthoritiei state that the word is 
deriTcd from eampot, a field, and ittlla, a star. Sr. Amor 
Rnibal, a well-knowo and reliable profeBSor of Com- 
postela, has brought forward the opinion recently that 
the true ethnology of Compostela is to be found in the 
Latin word tcmpoHum, signifying a site reserred for J 
interments. The old meaning ii certainly more pleas- 
ing, and it may alio be said to be more in harmony 
with the poetic Gallegsns. The introduction of stars 
into their legends is Tcrv common. They were noted 
for seeing supernatural illnminaiions, and for interpret- 
ing their meaning, a characteristic of the race which 
is mentioned by the Roman writer, Silicus ttalicus. 
It may be added that, with the pracdcal quality which 
has always marked the Gallegani, this was done to 
theii own profit. Justin relates the story how, when 
the gods struck one of their mountains with lightning, 
they at once sought for gold there, and found it.* 

This mountain was the Pico Santo, the highest of 
the hilli in the neighbourhood of Compostela. It was 
held sacred at a fcry early period, llie dolmans and 
prehistoric stones that hare been discovered among the 
paths that wind towards its summit p<»nt to the Celts 
■ Juttin, ili*. ]. 
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haviDg made it one of the centres of their worihip. 
The legcDdi aod icortea connected with the mouDtam 
are very aumerouB. One curious custom persisted until 
recent times, and is mentioned by L6pez Ferreiro as 
being practised in 1868. The sicli came here, aod 
after pladng an ofFering of bread on one or other of the 
high lidgee, they called on the mountain to heal them, 
crying in a loud voice i-^ 



Molina speaks of the tradition of large sheets of gold 
being found on the Pico Santo. He attribute* the 
name Mons Acer — by which it is also known — to the 
tempest* which lage around its summit. " These," 
he adds, " are so violent as to make the fortress which 
is built upon it quite uninhabitable." The ruins of the 
fortiess, erected by Fonseca in the fifteenth century, 
may still be seen on the summit. In the eleventh 
century there was a monastery 00 the lower slopes, 
with a church known as San Sebastian del Pico ; and 
it is probable that at a much earlier date it was the 
haunt of hermits. It was also a favourite resort for 
pilgrimages. 

Pilgrimagei, the Oriental and medixval form of 
travelling, made special appeal to the Spanish tempera- 
ment. In religion they have always possessed an 
excess of fervour, finding its expression in practical 
energy in all that concerns the spirit. This is the 
secret of the unity and simplicity of the Spanish soul. 

The establishment of the shrine of Santiago was 
opportune. Jerusalem having been taken by the 
Saracens, the Spaniards were forbidden by the Pope 
to go there as Crusaders, inasmuch as they had not 
expelled the infidel from their own land. Thus de- 
prived of visiting Jerusalem, local centres for pilgrim- 
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■gei became neceaaary. The Moon had at about thii 
time eatablJBhed their great ihrine at Cordoba at ■ lival 
' to Mecca } and it leemi certaio that inch an example 
would ia8]»ie the always imitatifc Spaniard!. Both 
Mohammedan and ChriitiaD Spain noderBtood the >ouI- 
Btirring effect of pilgrimages. The Aragoai fonnded 
the city of Zaragoza, where the Virgin had appeared 
on a Mcred pillar to St. Jamet, at their " hol^ place." 
The pouettion of the Apoatle't ihrine gare ■ attll greater 
fame to Compostela. From all the citiei of Spain, and 
from landa more diataat, pilgrimt came to the oewly- 
foonded town. The way to Santiago became "the 
road OD which million* of thoei were worn oat, ud 
infinitiea of feet were blistered." 

It was in the year 819 that the body of St, James, 
with those of hit faithful disciplet, Athanatius and 
Theodotini, were removed from Iria for greater safety 
to the itrcmger town of Compostela ; we read of wild 
bulla being chosen to draw the carriage, which they did 
" by divine inspiration " — lortiguldat iSmnamentt. The 
iepnlchrei of the saint and hit disciples were tempo- 
rarily placed under the charge of the Benedicttoe 
monks of Sao Pedro de Antealtarea,* in the convent 
built by Alfonso II. in 813. Compoatela, in these 
few years, had grown to a town of conaiderable size, 
with convents and churches, hospital* and schools, and 
many houaea; it was surrounded with strong walls and 
towers, which bad been raised to protect it from 
Norman and Moorish invaders. 

From this time, and through all the years of the 

Reconquest,t the fame of Compostela increased. The 

Holy City was the focus of Spanish patriotism. 

Santiago became the warrior saint who, riding on hit 

white horse, fought the oppressor and was a diield to 

* Now the CDDTcnt of SsD Pelifa. £h p. 1(9. 

t The hiitorjp of thit period will be (iven is tlie aeit chapter. 

»7 
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the weak. Samtit^ turra EipttMa «u the udoinl 

batde-crv id crerv auanlt. Richei poured into the 
ciljr, and eapedallf from the com-rcDt, koown a* «/ 
vdo, or tl mormt. It u «aid to have been granted by 
King Ramirot loa of Alfbuo el Caato, id 846, in 
wtaoA of the •erricei of SaDtiago at the battle ot 
Curijo.* Mariana thnt reconBta the ctrcuDutance : 
The nctorioni army, in gratitude to God for the 
difine aid, vowed to SaDtiago, under wbote leaderthip 
the TJctory had been obtained, that all Spain ihontd 
henceforth be tribatary to the church of Compoitela, 
and that every acre of pionghed and vine land thonid 
pay each year a buhel of com or meamre of wine to 
that church. The deed of tfaia grant, dated Calahorra 
834, may be readily laid to convict itieif of forgery. 
It it certain, however, that there wai such a tax, aul 
thatitwat not aboiithed nntil 183$. Itt value wat 
great, and wat ettimated at ^200,000 a year. Prob- 
ably not half thit amount came to Compostela; the 
tax wat collected by agenti, and, at the Spaniih pro- 
verb lays, " Qtutn aeeile meiura. It anela loi manoi." 
Other richet came through the ofFcringa of the 
pilgrimi, who brought here in profuiion precioui 
thingt for love of the Patron Saint of SpaiD. 

The modeet church, built by Alfonio II., wat 
neither large enough or fitting to meet the requirement! 
of the growing fame of the city ; and thii first church 
wat aituated at Iria, from where the aepulchre had 
DOW been temoved. To replace it by a larger and 
more important edifice, a fitting monument to Christ 
and the nanto Apoatle, wat the work of Alfonto III., 
known at tl Magna, he being incited to the holy latk 
bv the prayert of Sitando, the biihop of Ida Flavia. 
The church stood on tlK Nte of the exitting cathedral, 
and from what it known about it, it mutt have been a 
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Tcry boutifal work for it» early period.* We read of 
precioui marblei, of gold, lilver, and jewela, and of 
moasica being brought from diataot placet, and we 
learn of icuIptQred colnmna placed in itt doora and weat 
porch. In thU door wa« a Tcry beantiful Hntel, which 
before had been in the church of Alfbnio II. The 
nte of thia lintel Villa-Amil t thinki ii proof that thii 
earlier church waa not lo modeat in iti conatruction aa 
haa commonly been belicTed. The coatom of uiing in 
a new building the finer part* of an older charch ia 
Very common in Compoateli. It ia dne to tbia that it 
it often difficult to eBtabliah the exact date to which 
portiona of different buitdinga belong. 

The erection of thia large and beautifnl chorcb, at 
a period when all Spain was occupied with unceasing 
warfare, and Compoatela herself was continually 
threatened with iaTaiion, ia a rery potent witneas to 
the fire which the digcovery of the Apoitle'i (hrtne 
had kindled in the minds of men. Towards its build- 
ing the whole world ia said to haie contributed t alms 
poured in from the faithful throughout Christendom^ 
The pilgrims themaelre* took part with their own 
handa in the laying of its stones; we learn that young 
men and old, women aa well aa men, rich and poor, 
the learned and ignorant, popes and prelates, emperors 
and kings, all lent their aid. The entire works 
were carried out in thirty-one years, which in itself ia 
poof of the enthutiaim with which its builders were 
inamred. 

The foundation and consecration of the church took 
place on ist May 89] — a date which is still com- 
1 day of festiral in CompoBtela. The 
in the Hiitory 

. , of thii church it ai 

Amil In hia work L» CtltJrtl Ji 
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ceremootes were carried out with great ipleodour, 
ScTenlccD biabopi are Darned aa being preaeot — thoM of 
Iria, Auca, Leon, Aitorga, Oviedo, Salamanca, Coria, 
Ccumbra, Laniego, Viseo, Oporto, firaga, Tuy, 
OreoM, LugO) Zaragoza, and Britionia. There 
were preaent atso the king, AlfoiiK) III., elevcD 
count!, many men m podtions of authority, and a mighty 
Dumber of people, whom, we are told, *< had ran in 
haste to witaeu the great ipectacle, olTered oo that 
day in the city and church of the Apostle, and to hear 
the word of God." (" Que hahtan corrido prciurosai 
paraiir Itiligoi del grandhto etfeclacuh jot la aquilhi Jiai 
ofrteii U dodad i igkiia del Jfittdj para oir palaira 
divitta." 

The many altar* of the church were consecrated by 
the bishops, one by one, each in turn, the first being 
that of Sao SalTador. Only the aliar of Santiago was 
left, for that having been blessed by the disciples at 
the time when the holy body was placed by tbem in 
the Bcpulcbre, they did not dare to contecrate it anew. 
The various altars were enriched with costly relics, the 
gift of the pious Alfonso III., constodias of gold and 
many rich treasures, among which was the niagoificent 
Cruz de Alfonso, still preserved, and one of the most 
beautiful relics of the church of Compost elana. 

There it little more to add to this chapter on the 
foundation of the holy city of Santiago de Compottela. 
Certainly one of the most remarkable things in 
medixva^ history it the effect which followed the 
establithment ot^the Apostle's ihriue, both upon the 
Spain of that period, and on future generationi. In 
Compostela the belief in Santiago's actual presence, 
and the lore and Tcneratiou which he excited, was 
extraordinary. The rich monuments of the city — 
her cathedral, her charchet, hotpitale, and other build- 
inga — are the record of her infinite piety. In the years 
30 
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when art wsa in ita early prime, md alto in iti later 
age, the moit fatnotu matte r-builden and carvers, 
workera in iron and jewelleca were called upon to 
decorate these noble edifices, and leave their work as 
tribute to the immortal glorj of Spain'a chosen Saint. 
But the note of war, in these yeais, sounded through- 
out Spain, and diiasters were toon to fall upon Com- 
postela. The story of the city changes from the 
triumph of ita miraculous foundation to a record of 
desolation and cruel waste. How this happened must 
DOW be told. 
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CHAPTER III 

The ^oors in Compostela 

SPANISH history for seven centuries— 711-1492 
— record* the Moorish domination. Like an 
OTcrwhelmiDg flood fiecbeia and Arabs swept acroat 
the land, except in the mountainous districts of the 
north, where the tenacity of the people flung back the 
tide of war. It was this race, whom the Romans 
had declared to be " indonutable by cold, by heat) by 
warfare, or by famine," who, entrenched within their 
rocky fagtoesset, refused to bow their necks to the new 
and splendid conquerors. 

Galicia was never conquered by the Moors, though 
she suffered invasions of more or less severity. We 
know that Berbers were settled on the borders of the 
kingdom as early as 741. The Arabs, who followed 
the earlier African invaders into Spain, had appropri- 
ated Andalucia and the smiling provinces of the south, 
driving the Berbers into Hstremadura and Leon. 

The near presence of the Moors brought a bene- 
6cent result to Galicia. The Goths, humbled* by de- 
feat in many battles in Southern and Central Spain, 
were, in Galicia and the north, brought into new rela- 
tions with the native inhabitants, whom, hitherto, they 
had despsed. Celt, Iberian and Goth henceforth 
were merged into one people. In Asturiaa and 
Galicia waa laid the foundation of the new Spanish 
nation, and hence arose a people who knew no differ- 
ence of race, in which every man who was aUe to 
31 
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fight WM accoamed noble. Gallcb nujr be cmlled the 
cradle of Spaniih nobilitjr ; ilmoit all Spain's proudett 
ramiliei hare their root* in Gailegu soil, their titlea 
having been given to their anceitora for their reiiataoce 
to the Moon. 

The Arab hiitorian, Ibn-Hayyin,* that deicribet, 
with contempt, the origin of the Spanith kbgdom: 

<• Daring Anbaia's adminiitration a despicable bar- 
barian, whote name was Pelayo, rose in the land of 
Galicia, and having reproached hit coaatrymen for 
thMT ignominioui dependence and their cowardly 
flight, began to itir them np to avenge their past in- 
joriei, and to expel the Moilemi from the land of their 
fathen. From that momeot the Cbrittiana of Andalai 
began to reeirt the attacks of the Moslems in such dis- 
tricts ai had remained in their possession, and to 
defend their wives and danghtert. The connnence- 
ment of the rebellion happened thus : there remained 
no city, town w village in Galicia but what was in the 
hands of the Moslems, with the exception of the steep 
mountain on which this Pelayo took refnge with a 
handful of men i there hts followers went on djriDg 
through honger, antil he saw their nnmbers reduced to 
about thirty men and ten women, having no other 
food for support than the honey which they gathered 
in the crevices of the rock which they tbemtelvet 
tnhalnted like so many bees. However, Pelayo and 
hii men fortified themselves by degrees in the passes of 
the moootain, ontil the Moslems were made acquuoted 
with their preparations; bat perceiving how few they 
were, they heeded not the advice conveyed to them, 
and allowed them to gather strength, saying, ' What 
are thirty barbarian* perched upon a rock i Thev 
most ioeviubly die/'' "Would to God," adiu 
another historian, "that the Moslems had then ex- 
* Qnotcd bom Mskkirja 
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tinguiihed at once ibe aparki of > fire wbich wu des- 
tined to coDiume the whole doroinioDi of Itlam ia 
these parti." 

Id this intereatiag record there m much exaggera- 
tioD and inaccuracy. Galicia was never occupied by 
the Moors. The ciTiiization to which her people had 
attained was further adfanced than that enjoyed by the 
rest of Christian Spain: this culture was not lost. 
The architectural works of the eighth century which 
remain, and other evidences of her art, give an answer 
of denial when these northern Christians are classed as 
barbarians. Pelayo's citadel, as all know, was in 
Astnrias, and the number of his followers was much 
larger than is gifen. Prom time to time the band of 
warriors was strengthened by fresh accessions. We 
ioon find the Christians coming forth from their 
mountains to harass the Berbers who formed the 
frontier settlers. 

This forced the Moors to attack the heroes in their 
stronghold. In the year 718 was fought and won, 
under the leadership of Pelayo, the memorable battle 
of Covadnnga, and for the first time the Moors were 
driven back with terrible slaughter — a hundred and 
twenty-four thousand of them being killed and another 
sixty-three thousand drowned in the river — if, indeed, 
we are to believe the grsve assertion of the chromcler, 
Sebastian, Bishop of Salamanca, who wrote his record 
866-910. 

The Moors made no further attempt to seek out the 
intrepid northern Christians. Thus Galicia remained 
firee to carry on her independent life. Thither 
gathered all who cherished the now-lighted hope of 
the ChiisUan reconquest of Spain, including among 
them, as we may well suppose, the most cultured and 
bravest of the old Goibic nobility. The peonle 
began to build new houses, churches and other build- 
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ingt, to repair thow that had been detUoyed, and to 
cnltiTate the land, for the ttrong and practical atnlity 
that hat alwayi marked the Gallegan characteri 
nTTiTed, and tiva floariahed, daring thii terrible 
period of her history. 

In 751 Alfonio I. of Cantabrii — a territory where 
the Moort had never penetrated — married the danghter 
of Felayo, and wai chosen as rnler, and thus further 
strengthened the Christian forces. This king who, 
in old days, had been commander of the Gothic anny, 
proved his (itnets to occupy the throne by tbe vigour 
he displayed in defending it. He made large addi- 
ttooa to his state, which, under his management, ex- 
tended to almost a fourth of all Spain. He annexed 
nearly the whole of Galicia, including what is now 
Portugal, as iar as the Douro. He then roused all the 
northern provinces against the Saracens, and joined by 
the Gallegang from the west, carried on a series of 
brilliant campaigns, by which the Moors were driven 
step by step further south, until he had recovered the 
provinces of Old Castile and Leon, while eaatwarda 
his dominion emlH-aced Biscay and Navarre. The 
rapidity with which these conquests were made is 
proof that in the northern provinces the Moorish bold 
was a alack one, and that their so-called colonies were 
really only military camps. 

It mutt not be supposed, however, that the victories 
thus won were lasltog. The Christians lacked both 
the money and men wherewith to build fortificationt 
and cultivate the land of so great an area, and the con- 
quered territory was left for long as debatable ground 
between them and the Moors. Many of the towns 
fell again into their hands, to be taken and retaken 
many timet. 

It it a ttrange thing tometimet to look back acrott 
the sadness of the centuries, to tee hittory as a 
37 
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drama and to watch the doingi of the humaa puppets, 
knowing the results of their utioos. Id reading the 
dreary cbronicle of theie long-continued wars for the 
possession of Spdn, one is apt to lose sight of the &ct 
of so much deeper importance — the fusion and recip- 
rocal influences of Christians and Moslems. It is 
alwaye thus, the outside things are noted, the inward 
results that really count to a nation are passed unnoticed. 
The strange truth remains that, in spite of the struggles 
which divided them, both Moors and Christians were 
together contiibncing to the same national growth of 
cinlizatioD. The Spaniards fought to expel the Moora, 
yet they were powerless to hold back their exquisite 
civilization — perhaps the most ex<]uisite the world has 
ever known — from sinking into their life. This need 
not surprise us. Questions of national psychology are 
more complicated than sometimes we realize. It is 
very necessary to remember that the separation between 
the old Spaniards and the fierbers was really very 
slight. The points of contact between the two in 
racial origin and in culture were great. It was religion 
alone that divided them — one called on the name of 
Allah, the other on that of Christ. The Moors gave 
to the Spaniards and they took from them. At lirst 
the fanatical spirit did not appear, and never would it 
seem to have been so iierce as many have tried to show. 
It is a fact too often forgotten that the Visigoths were 
as tolerant as the Moors. " Never was there a 
nation," remarks Bradley, in bis history of the Goths, 
" who so little deserved the reproach of bigotry as the 
Visigoths of Spain." We find it a common thing for 
treaties to be made between the old inhabitants and the 
Berbers, and the intimate alliance of Christians and 
Moors went on for at least three centuries. The 
legend of the tribute of the hundred beautiful maidens, 
which is connected with the andeot town of fiatanzos, 
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not far from Compottda, fnroMhe* pwif of tUa 
■lliance. Thew Galiegan maidena are said to have 
been promiwd b« a yearlj tribnte b; the baatard kbgt 
Mauregato, to Abd-er-Rahman ai a bribe for help to 
Kcure hia throne. The legend, in apite of the weight 
of tradition and the aathority of Rodrigo de Toledo, 
who reUtei the iocident, n probably nntrne ) it being 
certain that tuch an enlightened roler ai Abd-er- 
Rahman woald not have made ao diagracefnl a trcatjr. 
But legends do not grow out of nothing. The troth 
probably IB that Abd-er-Rahman encoaraged, and per- 
hapa even enforced marriagea between hii Mooriah anb- 
jecti and the Chriitiana, a policy entirely in keeping 
with what we know of hia character, though naturally 
odious to the Chriatiana. Dnring the famoua expedi- 
tion of Charlemagne into Northern Spain the Moora 
were the atliet of the patriot heroea who drove the 
French away. For the one bet that emergea from 
the conflicting recorda of the episode i> the temporary 
uniting of the Chriitiana aod Moalemi to reiiat an ioter- 
fereoce which, for a time, overcame all differencea of 
race and religion. 

In inch ways ai theae the delicate Mooriah influence 
penetrated into Chrittian Galicia. And although thia 
Mooriah element ia much lea* apparent here than in any 
other province in Spab, it cannot be neglected. In 
the art of Compoatela, in the dreai of the peaiantry, 
in the beautiful native dancea, aa welt as in the appearance 
and character of the people, it ha« left ita mark. The 
true, the beantifa] in each race feeda the common lii« 
of all, and the fulfilling of the deatiny of each enlarge! 
the experience of the world. 

Theie events bring aa once more to the opening of 

the ninth century when the diacovery of the tomb <^ 

Santiago at Compoatela gave an aatmiahing impetua to 

the newly-foDoded Chrittian kingdom. Only now can 
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we ippredate the ioiportaDce of that ercDt, or under- 
(tana how wikIjU wai utiliiedby AlfonioII. aodthe 
bi»bop« of Iria. Santiago gave the inipiratioD, m 
neccHary lo moTcthe Spaniard! into action, during 
these centuriea of broken peace, when the Chriiiiana 
' of Northeni Spain made intermittent attempta, lucceu- 
fiil and otherwiae, at the reconqueit of the country from 
the Moor*. It is not without aignificance that the part . 
which Compoitela played in thete vara wai largely a 
siuritnal one. 

Out of the miau which tradition and romance, aided 
by the partiaanship of the Christian chronicleri, have 
thrown over the ttory of the Santo Apoitte, this leading 
fact of hit influence remaini, with a wonder hardly 
leM great than the miraclea accorded to hii name. 
The monatr'oui fable of the battle of Clavijo, where 
Santiago ia said to bare ilain tingle-handed leTeniy 
thousand of the UDbelievera, though now proved to be 
an UTentioQ of the later Christian chroniclers, hai 
thrown iti romance OTer all Spain, and thereby gained 
its inward truth. Santiago on his white horse became 
the hero around whose name there clustered in the 
process of the ages the wonderful deeds that were done 
in theie adrentures. Thus, from one ptnnt of Tiew, it 
matters very little to-day that no such battle was fought, 
DO such rictory gained. We can, indeed, be grateful 
to Archbishop Rodrigo, who, in the thirteenth 
century, and Mariana, in the leventeenth century, 
invested the story with extraordinary lustre. For 
have we not aeen this battle for ourselves, and delighted 
in the scene sculptured in stone by the Gallegao carver* 
in Compostela, who had the true visioo of these things F 

But we must leave these fields of romance and return 
to the arid roads of historical hct. The Christians 
had continued to advance upon the territory they had 
b part already recovered from the Moora. They had 
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obtuned a »ignRl victory M Albelda nnder Ordofio I^ 
in the middle of the ceoturpt and in the yeari that 
fallowed — aod eipecially nrider the atrong rale of 
OrdoAo'i toD and cncccHor, Alfonio III.— their 
boundaries had advanced lo far aodth that they were 
not far from CordoTa, only the lofty heights of the 
Sierra Morena Mparated them from the capital of the 
Oemyyada. 

The great KhaltfAbd-er-Rahman III. nayedthe 
onnuhing tide of victory. A terrible diiaiter wtt 
lafTered in the year 91 1 by the Chriitiana in the Vat de 
Janqnera (Vale of Recda). Nothing could exceed the 
heroic determination of the Chriituna ; they ahowed 
the courage that through the ages had marked thia 
northern Spaniih race. Driven back again and again, 
they ever roae with freah heart from the diaaater. 
It ia anrely aafe to atate that their belief in the 
championahip of Santiago counted for much in thrir 
valour. They fought aa men do fight in all eDterpriie 
when the ipirit ia lifted up by a faith that the goda are 
on thnr aide. 

In the year 939 a aecond great victory waa gained 
at Alhandega ; only to be followed, however, by 
further diaaatera and lost of territory. 

But the history of these changea of power, which 
were to rapid that one ia reminded of a game of 
pitch-and-tott, lie outaide the record of Compostela. 
One incident may be recorded, as it provet the dote 
communion which continued to exist between the 
Chrialiana and the Moora, in apite of frequent wara 
and deaperate battlea. Sancho, the Christian king, 
being curaed with a corpulence revolting to hia subjects, 
was deposed, and Ordofio 11. placed on the throne. 
We then find him applying to Abd-er-Rahman III, 
with the curious request to be allowed to conanlt the 
famoua phyaiciana of Cordova upon hia case. The 
4« 
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pedtion wa« graoted. The Chrisiiao king wa> hoa- 
pitablf received and splendidly entertaiaed by ihe 
Khalif, where by cuDniog aimplet and tbe uic of certain 
berbt, hig mperauout fat wai removed, and hia original 
grace of form reatared. Afteiwardi at the head of bd 
army, provided by Abd-er-Rahmao, Sancbo returned 
to hu kingdom and overcame the usurper OrdoHo. He 
whereupon went, in his turn, to seek a refuge in the 
Moorith capital. The whole episode ii curioui and 
very instructive. How much more beautiful liie must 
have been when such things happened between peoples 
who were at the same time lighting with each other. 
It was at the close of the tenth century, in the year 
997, that Almsnzor, the Unconquerable Minigter of 
Cordova, waged war on the Christians of Northern 
Spain, and, after laying waste to Galicia, reached the 
city of CompogCela. The events which preceded thia 
disaster most be briefly enumerated. 

In these early days of unceasing struggle, the strength 
of the Christian kingdom depended mainly on the power 
of the ruling monarch. The reign of Ramiro III. of 
Leon, Aaturias and Galicia, who succeeded his father 
Sancho in 967, began with a long minority, and thia 
cause of weakness inevitably resulted in a period marked 
throughout by disturbance andinvasion. TheNormana 
— who already in the reign of Alfonso II. bad sought 
the Galician shores, wishing for plunder and a settle- 
ment in the land, but had been defeated at La Corutta 
— now made a second and more determined attempt at 
the conquest of Galicia. Coming with a great fleet up 
the River Ulla, they reached Compostela on the iirat 
Sunday in Lent 968. For a period of two years they 
occupied the town and all the aurrouodiog country i 
until at laat the people arose and expelled them. 
Almost at the same time a desperate civil war broke 
out, caused by the interference of Castile, whose king, 
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OB thit occauoD, ■■ to often befbrct attempicd to Mt up 
> riTal clumant to the throne, and thua reot the 
ChriBtiao kiogdom in twain. 

Thete calamhiei withio were increaced by the 
terrible diiaiten now earned by the toroadi of the 
Moon. AliDBOZor, who, after die death of the great 
Khalif, Abd-er- Rahman III., taved the Moorish 
kingdom Irora the misrule of incompetence of hit 
■acceirari, entered upon a career of victorioui warfare, 
which spread terror, unknown before, throughout 
Christian Spain. 

There is lomething almost miracoloaa in the career 
of Almancor, who began bii life as a common letter- 
writer and ended it at the sole ruler of an empire. 
Hia activities were amazing, and by hit wisdom and 
strength be raised the Moorish kingdom to a position 
of greater glory than it had enjoyed, or even dreamed 
of, under the rule of the Khalif. In ten years he re- 
covered all the territory that had been taken by the 
Christians. Almanzor takes rank as one of the greatest 
of the Arab heroei — the mightiest of the soldiers of 
the Crescent. He rose by one of those turns of fate, 
common in the East, and only possible under an 
enlightened system like that of the Mohammedans in 
Spain, where genius, irrespective of birth, had free 
opportunity and an untrammelled field for action. 
Town after town fell into the hands of the Moor, 
never was general so cootinnonsly victorious. We 
have the record of more than lifty victorious campaigns. 
Barcelona had been seized, the Christians of Navarre 
were repeatedly defeated, in 996 Leon fell, its masnve 
walls and tower* being razed to the ground, its treasure! 
seized, and the entire population put to the aword. 

The influence of Almanzor over his followers was 
unbounded. Once, aa he sat in hia camp, he saw his 
soldiera running back in panic, with the Christians 
43 
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foUowiog hard upon thctr heeli. Whereupoo he threw 
himself from hit teat, flung hii helmet away, and ut 
down in the dust, Hii loldieri underttaoding the 
deipairiog geMnre of their general, then turned, and 
ialliog upon the Chrittiana puisued them, till they went 
down before them like cban before the wind. Of such 
temper wai the man who wag to bring desolation to the 
unconquered city of CompoMela. 

Almanzor was quick to recognize the imporunce of 
the Holy City, the popularity of whote shrine wu 
threatening lo rival the Moorish Ctca at Cordova. At 
a wise roan, be understood the power of faith on the 
human mind, and it would leem to have been the dread 
of the crusading influence of Santiago which led to hii 
deterroinatioD to destroy the city. The fame that 
Compoatela enjoyed, is shown by the notice given to 
the snrine of St. James by the contemporary Moorish 
annalists, who speak of the widespread mfluence which 
this antagonistic tutelar and tomb had on the whole 
of Spain. The shrine was frequented by the Christians 
who lived among the Moors, and also by certain of the 
Moslems, who brought back extraordioary reports 
of its glory. 

« St. Yakob (St. James) is the capital of Jatikijah 
(Galicia)i and is the greatest and most holy sanctuary 
which the Chriitiani have. It is to them the same 
that our shrine is to ui. Their Kabih is a colossal 
idol, which they have in the centre of the largest church. 
They swear by it, and repair to it in pilgrimages from 
the most distant parts, from Rome, and from lands 
that are yet further ; preteuding that the tomb which is 
to be seen within the church is that of Yakob (James), 
one of the twelve Apostles, and the most beloved of Isa 
(Jesus) : may the blessing of God and salutation be on 
him and on our prophet." 

They record, too, the wondera of the buildings of 
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Compostela, which they describe u b«ng " glorioai 
edilicest coDstracted with grand art and tolidity," 

Almanzor, arter biriog proclaimed t jihad, at war of- 
faith, marched upon the ChriitiaD citj, drinog all 
before him ai iheep are driTen to ilaiightcr. He 
jonrDCyed by way of Corea, having diipatched two 
fleeta to co-operate with him, one on the Ulla, the other 
on the Mifio. We learo that at Zamora he was met by 
certain Christian counti, who, being moied by fear to 



treachery, ahamefutly aided with the infidel*. Pro- 
ceeding thence towardi Galicia, Alroanzor brought 
darknesB to the smiling land, laying waite to town* and 
villagei, palaces and monasteries, and slaying the citizens 
without thought of mercy. 

It was on Wednesday, lotb Angnst 997, that the 
Moorisharmy marched on Compostela. To their surprise, 
as they drew near to the city, nnthed with the thoughts 
of victory over tlie stubborn Christians, and prepsred for 
hard light, they found its towers and walls unguarded. 
4S 
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The dty wu deaerted; no man of all ita ciiizeoi 
remainecl to offer retiMance to their entrance t auch wai 
. the terror that the Tictorions Moor had aroused in the 
hearts of the ioirepid Gallegana. 

It is not to be wondered that the ChriBtian writer! 
gin few detatia of the event. Through two centuriea 
of warfare Compostela had remained apart, holding 
her own life with aplendid vigour. But weakened aa 
her atreogth waa by the invasion of the Normans, 
which the had just suffered, and by civil war, this 
sudden whirlwind threatened to destroy that courage 
which as yet had never beeo dannted. Alt that the 
Christiana tell us is, that Almanzor razed the deserted 
town to the ground, destroying the glorious church of 
the Apostle, and " effacing every trace of it, as if it 
had DOt existed on the previous day ; " sparing alone 
theholy tomb of St, James "before which he trembled." 
Mariana, always apt in delightful inventions, asserts 
that "the Moor was dazzled by a divine splendour," 
and adds that " his soldiers were visited by a sickness 
inflicted upon them by la diwna vtnganxa, which 
carried off the entire army, not a man of the impious 
band returniog to Cordova alive." 

It is to the Moorish annalists we must turn for the 
charming account of the preservation of the shrine of 
Santiago. They tell us that on the victorious entrance 
of the Moslems into the sileot city, they found no man 
of all its inhabitants there, save one aged raonk, who 
sat upon the tomb of Sant Yakob. 

"Who art thou, and what doest thou here?" 
demanded Almanzor. 

" I am a limiliar of Sant Yakob, and 1 am at my 
prayers," came the answer of the Christian. 

"No man shall molest you. Pray as much as you 
wish," waa the reply of the Moor, 

Almanzor thereupon set a guard around the tomb 
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to protect it >nd the monk from the fiolnice of hit 
■oldieri. 

Some lay that Alminzor could Dot find the body of 
the Saint; and cenaio local dinaet conteod n the 
reaaoD that Santiago iDrronnded htmKlfi when in 
danger, with an offuication of hi« own making, like 
to the cuttle-fiih. For long the exact ipot where 
the holy boaei were deposited wai not known.* It 
WM beiieTcd that the great Gelmirez had bnilt them 
into the foundation of the cathedral, in order that 
they might ocTcr be pried into by the Imptrlituntt 
tarme. Another legend relates that Almanzor eieayed 
to feed his hotw oat of the holy font in the cathedral ; 
bat the barb bunt — bo the Spaniordi aay — and it died. 
Thii font it itill in exittence in the cathedral. The 
tntereat in luch legendi doea not rett in their tmth, 
bat in the proof they afford of a faith, which fed 
the imagination of a people and set their blood 
astir. 

Almanzor returned to Cordova laden with spoil. 
Four thousand Christian capliTCi carried the booty, 
among which were the doori of the basilica of St, 
Jamei and the imBller of the famous belli, which were 
nsed reversed as lamps in the Great Mezqnita. There 
they remained until the year ■ 136, when Ferdinand, 
having captured that city, rettored them to Compostela, 
sending them back this time on the shoulders of 
Moorish prisoners — such is the justice which some- 
times directs the affairs of men. 

It was after these campaigna against the Christians 
that the Moorish general gained the name by which 
he is known — Almanzor — the Victorious, by the grace 
of God. He had laid waste Compostela, he had 
penetrated the mountain passes of Galicia, and all 
the north was subjugated. The Invincible Minister 
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wu able to makt bis will felt ia every part of the 
PeDinsulB. The Chrulion priDcea were paralyzed ao 
loDg ai he made, twice io each year, hii devauatiDg 
expedttioDi, The monk of Seloa, a coDtemporary, 
draws a gloomy picture of the calamJtiei the terrible 
AIdudzot had inflicted upon ChrietiaD Spain, but 
cooiolea himself by saying : « At the end God took 



victory gained by the Christians at Calatafizor, two 
years before the death of Almanzor i fot the hononr 
of Santiago and of Spain demanded that the Moor 
(houtd be beaten io battle. No Arab chronicler 
speaks of any such fight, and no word is given about 
it by the Christian writers earlier than the thirteenth 
century. This battle, then, must be placed with that 
of Clavijo — a witness to the imagination and faith of 
Spain rather than to her valour. But, invincible by 
man, Almanzor was conquered by death. In the year 
I002 he died: "and waa burned in hell" is the 
HgDiGcaot comment of the Christian annalists. 

Compottela, now the shell of her former self, 
seemed Indeed a city of desolatbn. But the energetic 
Gallegani were not slow to set to work. The first 
need was to repair the destroyed church of Santiago. 
The city was fortunate in having at this time as Bishop 
of Iria, San Pedro Mozoncio, a man of remarkable 
genius, who, as was so common among the Gallegans, 
comUned practical ability with the character of the 
poet. Mozoncio ti known to the world u the author 
of the Sa/iK Rtgha, the roost beautiful of all Catholic 
prayers. The work of rebuilding the church wai at 
once undertaken by this prelate,* acting under the 
direction of Bermiido II., and loon afterwards two 
towers were added to the west front for the defence of 
*' Se$ chipter oa the hU/mrj of tbg cilfacdnl, ;. ill. 
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the building. At the lame time the wait* of the town 
were rettored. 

The Moon never igun invaded Compoitela, during 
the centnriei that followed before the Chriitian Re- 
C0Dque«t, when the civilization of the reel of Spain 
wa> atrained by one long tucceuioii of wars. Galida, 
from her geographical poiition, at well aa from other 
cauaea, waa leia infloenced b; these events, waAt 
although ahe cootinued to aend forth her sons to ligbt 
against the Moon, she yet, throughout this period, 
had a real, and more or leaa, independent life of her 
own. Her life was the growth of culture, not the 
waste of Warfare. Her holy city of Santiago de 
Compoateta became a centre, not alone of religioua 
inapiration, but of learning, of poetry, of science, of 
music, and the arts. From the eleventh century and 
onwards to the sixteenth century, the city held a 
position unaurpagaed by any city in Spain, tt was 
this period which witnessed the most glorioui triompha 
of Santiago — ihi! faith of men made maoifeat in their 
work*. The rich treaaurea of her builders and 
sculptors, of her poets and scholars, remain to-day for 
the inspiration and delight of all who yet aeeli the 
shrine of St James of Compostela, 
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CHAPTER IV 

the City m the Days of the 
Great Pilgrimages 

THE icene chaaget m we turn to ■ new page of 
Compoiteta'i itory. The proaperity that the 
city now enjoyed aeemi almost as miraculous as the 
ereots which led to its fotindatioD, Faith is the true 
royal road to fame. From thit time onwards her 
story reads more like a romance than the record of 
history. 

Through every vicisHtude the tomb of the Santo 
Apostle had emerged triumphaot. It had been 
spared by Almanzor when the city was laid in ruins ; 
and its tame, now heightened by this e*ent and by 
further miracles, claimed the adoration of Chriatendom. 
The destroyed church of Alfonso III., hastily rebuilt, 
was not of sufficient size to accommodate the pilgrims 
who came to Compostela in ever-increasing numbers. 
The erection of a cathedral of much vaster proportions 
was undertaken in the third quarter of the eleventh 
century ;* and so great was the enthusiasm felt that 
the work wa« carried on with but few interruptions, 
and with a rajudity unusual in Spain, so that by the 
year 1088 die main part of the structure was 
completed and ready for use. In thit year the Bishop 
of Iria, Diego Pelaez, was deposed from his mitra, 

* The hiitocf of the bnildid( will be fiven Id first cbipler 
on |be cathedril, im pp. 116-131. 
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and. I few yeara afterward* Pope Urban II. con- 
lirined the trinilation of the we of Itu to Com- 
pottela. In iiao the rank of the see wai raited 
to an archbttbopric, aod became the most important 
in Northern Spain. A further honour waa conferred 
in the year iiii, when Calixtui II. granted the 
prtTilege of the Holy Year to the cathedral, and thia 
was confirmed by the incceeding popei. The Holy 
Year occurs when the Patron's day, ajth July — the 
day that commemorates clie foundation of his shrine — 
falls upon ■ Sunday. Then the Porta Cceli, or H<Jy 
Door, is open wide throughout the year, from lit of 
January to the last day of December, and all people 
passing under it gain the privilege of special graces 
and indulgences. 

To those who understand the Spanish character no 
surprise will be felt that the building of the mighty 
cathedral of Compostela should have been accompIiBhed 
at so short a period after the disasters that had been 
snlTered under the terrible hand of Almanzor. The 
rapid reconstruction of tbe city on a much grander 
scale, fornishes an example of one of the outbursts of 
successful life that bo often meets the student io Spain. 
Compostela was fortunate in having as her governors 
at this time men of ability to stir her life into 

It was not alone in the spiritual sphere that Santiago 
de Compostela stood forth at a beacon-light among the 
world around. Like every great religious centre, the 
town was a focus of work and enlightenment. If 
pilgrims came here io multitudes bringing precious 
gifts for love of St. James, the guardians of the city 
and hit holy shrine were never unmindful of their 
great responsilHtities. Her rulert were at remarkable 
for intellectual brilliancy as for spiritual enthusiasm t 
not only were they scholars, and sometimes line 
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architectt, but they ko«w also where to find the belt 
none-muons, iculptora and crafumen in Spain, and in 
other couQtriei, to beauliff the city and it>. ipleodid 
cathedral and chuichei. They founded a ho^ital of 
iDcdicine and a ichool of mutic and poetry. They aet 
up a famoiM printing- preit when printing was lUll s 
novelty in the world. 

How remarkable a 6gure ii Diego Gelmirez, the 
Unt archbiihop, in theie moit gloti- 
oui dayt of the city. He atand* 
forth aa a splendid pioneer and 
initiator in many fields. In the 
department of religion he superin- 
tended the carrying out of the 
building of the cathedral and erected 
the original cloisters, he also boilt 
many churches both within and 
without the city. To him Com- 
postela owes her famous Colegita 
de Sar, her monastery of Conje, her 
churches of Santa Susana, of Santa 
Maria de Salom£, of San Feliz de SoUio, of San 
Benito and other churches now destroyed. He at- 
tended to the building of bis exquisite palace, and 
also erected hospitala and achooli, while he enriched 
the city with holy relics and many treasures of art. 
In art he was a connoisseur, and devoted his time to 
the development of architecture, of sculpture, and the 
handicrafts. He had also an excellent taate in muMc. 
In literature he was one of the great Spanish school- 
men. He founded a school for the cultivation of ora- 
tory, literature, and the Latin tongue ; and aa a philologist 
he must be accounted one of the preservers of ihe line 
Gallegan language. So largely did literature flourish . 
under his patronage, that he has been called "the 
Mzcenaa of Galicia." The famous Hiilorla Corn- 
s' 
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poittUna,* the originil maDoacript of which u preterved 
■a the archive! of the cathedral, wa* written at hii 
bidding. Bat bejond and above thete actiritiet, 
Gelmirez wu a man of practical ■(Tain. He icted 
at majror of the city ai well >t archbithop. We find 
him arranging for a good and plentiful inppl; of water 
being brought to the city. Agricaltural imptOTcmenti 
were introduced and encouraged by him, and, in 
particular, be wa« occnpied with the cultivation of 
fruit-tree*. He alio esublisbed a mint, that money 
might be forthcoming to meet the expentei of com- 
pleting the cathedral. The many'iided capacity of 
Gelmirez marki him ai a Spaniard of the Spaniard*. 
What I wiih to emphaiize eapecially i» the way in 
which the apiritnal tide of hii character foood iti 
exprcMion in a flaming activity for practical worki t for 
if we realiM thii, we ihall be in a better poaition to 
underatand the life of Compoet; la at thi« time i nor 
■hall we wonder at the part ahe played la a civilizing 
centre, not alone in Spain, but throughout Chriatendom. 
The increasing fame of the city drew a mighty 
army of pilgrimt, who poured like the noceating tides 
of the ocean into Compoatela. From the moit diatant 
parts of the world, men came to preaent their ofTeringt 
and to gain relief from the troublea of life. Special 
roads were laid down in Spain, in France, in Italy, 
and even in lands more distant, to facilitate these 
journeys. Bridget were built across ravinet and rivers, 

* ll i* In two pirta, the lirtt being writlen bjr twv inthon, 
Don NuAio for Mnnio), i Spiniird, end Dan Hago, a Freochmia 
b]r blnb. The chronicle Mart* in the TOT iioo,when Gclmim 
became biahop. In 1 1 1 1 the iBlhon became biahop* — Mnflio of 
MondoEedo and Hngo of Porto— after which the chTonicle w*a 
continued bj one man, Olrirdo. It li, withoat doabl, one of 
the moat importiot of the earljp recorda of Compoateti ind her 
cathedral. It waa bronght Into notice by Flores, who pnbliihed 
it la BijoMa Sagr0Jii. 
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and moiUBleriei and iddb iprang up at the chief haltiog- 
■tatioDs and ia dangerous placea where they were roost 
needed. Within the city the overcrowded houses — 
which all bore the sacred sign of the scallop-shell over 
the central portal — were never sufficient to accommodate 
the multitudes. Men and women slept in the precincts 
of the cathedral, on the itonei of the cloisters, and 
e?en in the sacred edifice itself, using its galleries as if 
they were an inn. It was not until the thirteenth 
century that the making up of beds in the cathedral 
was prohibited. We read of frightful crushes and 
stampedes taking place in the fourteen gateways that 
gave entrance to the city, which were of to dangerous 
a character to the pilgrims' lives and limbs, that com- 
plabtt ID reference to them were sent to Rome. 

Kings and queeDS, princes and nobles, warriors and 
saints — all the great ones of the world joined in the 

trocessioos. Once a queen, Matilda, the daughter of 
lenr^ I. of England, and wife of the Emperor Henry 
V. of Gcrmaoy, journeyed here, and carried back with 
, her, it is said, the hones of one of the hands of St. 
V James. Isabella, Queen of Portugal, and Catherine of 
Aragon from England came to Santiago. Pope 
Caliitus II. travelled from Rome in the year 1009, 
and afterwards wrote his Codex, * one of the most 

* The date of Ihii famoui muiiiieripl ii about 1 140. There 
IK in eilitedce at leaal three copies, which licar the name of 
Csliilui, of which one ia prcicrved in the Rojal Library it 
Madrid') there i> alio a Gillegui (ranilitioa, datiog from tlie 
fifteenth century. The Cuitic ii in five booki, and ii luppoiid 
to have been pirllywrillenby the Chancellor of Ciliitut, Aimerico 
Picard. The Grit book contiint four homiliei of Calixtua on 
the three freat fettivala of Santiago and the Maii, with ■ dramatic 
litargy act to muaic by Fulbcrt de Cbarlrei (retouched by 
Ciliilua or aome other hand^ a> well a> aonie writings of 
Auguitine, Jerome and Ambrow : there i> alao ■ lefereoce to 
Bcde. Tbeiecaadbookrecordi''Tlie Miiiclo of thcApoatle"! 
the third fives an iccooat of the IraDsblioD of Sinliifo from 
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treasured document* of tbe hiitory of the city, Williim 
X., Count of Poitteri and Duke of Aquitune, expired 
in the ditc of the cathedral, in the year 1 1 37, while 
joining in the Man. It wai held to be a bleiwd thing 
to die on the road to or from Santiago. In the 
thirteenth century, Joan de Briena, King of Jeroaalem 
and Emperor of Conttantinople, wai among the pil- 
grima. Philip II. came here to inroke the aid of 
the Apoatle, before embarking with hit Armada for 
England. Louii IV. of France came with hit aoldier* 
to leave their iwordi after the Second Crunde. Here, 
too, came the great conqaerori Don Juan of Anittiat 
to place in the ihrine of St, Jamei the victoriotM flag 
of Lepanto. Moat memorable riait of all wai that of 
the CkJ, Spain'i greateat romantic hero, who came to 
recriTe the honour of knighthood here. Saints came 
from every land, and among them the holy St. 
Francis, who journeyed from Italy ; St. Bernard 
and St. Gregory and St. Bridget, who came from 
Sweden. 

Our forefather* in England, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuriea, travelled in their thontand* to nut 
Santiago. At the marriage of Edward I. with 
Leonora, the liater of Alfonso, el Sabio, a special 
bodyguard for English pilgrim* wai demanded, but 
they came in such multitudes that the French took 
alarm, and when Enrique II. was enabled by their aid 
to dethrone Don Pedro, an edict was passed to prevent 
any Englishman entering Spain without the permission 
of the French king. There are records of a very close 
connection between Ireland and Compostela from the 
twelfth century. In the yean 395 six hundred pilgrims 
came from the city of Bristol, while almost every 
Jtmiilcm to Spiin | the foarth ttcitt of ChirlcmsgDe ind hi* 
■ojanra in Spiin ; anil the fifth bu vuient wiilinfi rtUtmi to 
the hiHory of CempoiteU, u well » other tnl^cte, 
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ficiiiih port icDt forth it4 bqpda of pilgrims. Tbui 
in the next century we find a giiide-book publiBhed for 
the ipeciil )ue of Engliih pilgrims, entitled, The Way 
^ fr-Qot thi hond of Eagebna uftl^ Sint Januic m GaJix. 
Rymci mentioat 916 licence* granted to English 

fiilgrinii in the year 1438, and 3460 twelve years 
Iter, ip 1434. There is still in exttteoce in England 
a curious law — it ne?er having been repealed — by 
which the Keeper of the Tower of London can levy 
a charge of sixpence on each English pilgrim visiting 
CompoBtela. In the mediseval ages the duty of a 
pilgrimage to Santiago was absolutely necessary in 
many case* in order to take up an ioheritaoce. 

Compoatela was still (he city of the (word, her pros- 
perity being dependent on her powers of defence. The 
lOftitution of military religioui Orders became common} 
of these, that of Santiago was the most important. 
Founded in 1 1 $S, by Ferdinand 11, of Leon, it soon 
-c-like the Order of thv Templars — from being poor 
and humble, became rich and proud and powerful. So 
much was this 10, that f / Maiitri de Santiago figurea 
in the early Spanish annals as the rival of the Monarchs. 
The fighting clergy took frequent part in the continual 
wara and cnpspiraciea that waged in the districts and 
towniaround Compostela. Their power continued until 
the fifteenth century, when the powerful Itabella, with 
ririle energy and iron hand, crushed them with her 
.htrmamdad. The Order of Santiago ceased to exist as a 
V military power, but was continued to be used us a badge 
of honour conferred on nobles and courtiers.* TheK 
Church-militant companies were hated by the regular 
clergT) who disliked their indepeodence and power^ 
and looked upon their members as half-priest and 
balf-aoldier, without being either the one or the 

* Vtliiquci r«etivf d tlu hoaour of tbe Order of SintUfo frqm 
Philip II. after piintiug Lm MmHUt, 
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other, though thfy unimed the privilege! of 
both. 

Daring the thirteenth lod fourteenth centuriei Com' 
poneb wai the icene of mnch ttrife between the 
archlnshopi and the nob/eue, the litter being helped bj 
the city guild*, a ipeciei of trade lociettei linulax to 
the old London companies. On 19th June 13J6, the 
archbishop, Don Suero Gomez, wat barbarouily mur- 
dered bj a knight, Don Feman Perez Cbarruchao, at 
the Azbacherias door of the cathedral. The deed ia laid 
to haTC been done by the order of Pedro the Cruel, 
who, at this time, wai plotting to gain power in 
Northern Spain. 

Further trouble* followed quickly. On the death 
of Pedro, a* happened ao often in the*e day* of un- 
certaio inheritance, a dispute arose a* to the tucccasor 
to the crown. Cutite gave its support to Enrique, the 
illegitimate brother of Pedro, while Galicia, and the 
greater part of Leon, dreading the cruelty of Enrique, 
and dialiking hi* close alliance with the French,declated 
for Fernando, the Kins of Portugal, who was a grand- 
ion of Beatrice, the daughter of Sancho IV, Con- 
(iderable lighting ensued, causing much diaaateri a* the 
Moor*, profiting by this disorder id the Christian king- 
dom, renewed their attack* upon them and recovered 
much of the territory they had lost in the previous reigns. 
Fernando, despairing of success, now renounced hi* 
rights io favour of a new competitor, the Engliah Duke 
of Lancaster, who claimed to be King of Castile, tn virtue 
of his wife Coitanza, the daughter of Pedro, A* the 
elde>t of Pedro's three daughters,* ahe was undoubtedly 
the lawful heir. It doe* not seem, however, that the 
English duke was very much io earnest in hi* claim. 
He a**umed, it i* true, the title of King of Caitile and 

* A Kcoad diaglitcr, lubclU, «■• mrried to iiiother Bag Inh 
piincc, Bdviri^ Duhc of Cambridge, 
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LeoD, and bore their armi od hii thwld ; but the pre- 
parations that were made for the iDvasioD of Spain were 
tued for the defence of the English doniinioa in Guienne. 
Enrique thus enjoyed the tecurity of the throne until hi* 
death in 1379. 

In the reign of hia ton, Juan I., the English claim 
wai renewed, owing to the auiatance given hy 
King Juan (who continued the alliance hia father had 
made with the French) to that country in their 
wars against England. A treaty wai now entered 
into between England and Portugal. The Earl of 
Cambridge, in support of bis brother, landed at 
Lisbon with a thousand men-at-arms aod as many 
archers. The result was disastrous. Fernando of 
Portugal was unable to agree with his allies, whose 
conduct, according to the native authorities, was of the 
rudest. He therefore, to gain peace, arranged a 
marriage between Juan of Castile and his daughter, 
with the conditions (1) that the King of Castile 
should have no share in the administration of Portugal 
in right of his wife 1 (a) that the English army should 
be sent home at the expense of, and in ships provided 
by, Castile. 

As we should expect, fresh disaster followed this 
new alliance. Peroando died soon afterwards. Juan, 
forgetful of bit promises, proceeded to take possession 
of Portugal in his own name. Whereupon the 
Portuguese proclaimed Dom Joara, the illegitimate 
son of their King Pedro I. by the celebrated Illez 
de Castro, ai Protector, and vigorously repelled the 
invasion by the Castilian king. King Juan's in- 
capacity in the field was as conspicuous as his want of 
faith. After numerous smaller victories, the indepen- 
dence of the Portuguese nation was established at the 
battle of Aljubarrota, a small town on the Portuguese 
frontier. Dom Joam now proceeded to carry war 
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ioto Spaio. To itrenethen himielf on the throne, he 
KDt measages to the Duke of Lancaster, telling him 
of the defeat of King Juan, who had fled to SeTille, 
and inviting him to reasKrt hit claim to the crown of 
Caitile. 

Such were the eventi which led to the coming of 
the English doke to Compoitela. He landed at 
La CoruAa in 13861 with hii wife and daoghtna and 
a choKn company oiT Gfteen hundred Engliih knightt 
and thrir archen. Marching to Compoatela, he 
entered and occupied the town, and wu solemnly 
crowned ■« King of Caitile and Leon, having gained 
the lupport of Pope Urban IV., who would teem 
to have been jealoui of the glory of Santiago. A 
marriage wai now arranged between Philippa, the 
eldeit daughter of Lancaiter, and Dom Joaro of 
Portugal. On the other aide, the anti-Pope, Clement 
VII., and the King of France, declared in favour of 
King Juan of Caitile — the latter contributing a force 
of two thousand lancet under the Duke of Bourbon 
and a hundred thousand franco in gold, while the 
former offered hia blessings and his consolations. 

War once more broke out. Fortunately for 
Composteli, this was carried on in Castile. A few 
towns were captured h; the invaders. Then, by the 
grace of God, a pestilence broke out in the camp of the 
allied English and Portuguese forces, which wrought 
so great a devastation, that they were compelled to 
retire to Portugal. 

By this time the Duke of Lancaster would seem to 
have lost interest in an enterprise which offered little 
hope of honour or gain. Accordingly he listened to 
a proposal made by King Juan of peace by marriage. 
An alliance was arranged between Catherine, hit 
second daughter, and Enrique, the young heir to the 
Spanish throne. The conditions of the match were 
S9 
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that ( I ) he and bi« wife ahould resign their claims to 
the Cattilian crown; {2} the duchess should receive 
certata towoi in fieft besides a fixed revenue; (3) 
that six hundred pounds in gold should be paid to 
them for the expenses of the war. Thus ended the 
long dispute, to the advantage of both sides : King Jnao 
gaining peace and establishment on hii throne, while 
John of Gaunt, who alwayt reaped spoils from his 
many enterprises, had married one daughter to the 
King of Portugal and the other to the heir-apparent 
of Castile * 

The record of this absurd and dreary quarrel haa 
taken us far from Compostela and the so much 
more btereeting account of her spiritual and civic life 
at this period. Looking back through the yeati, we 
can but wonder the more at the high civilization to 
which she attained, at a tine when days of peace and 
liberty were short. But the very frequency of war, 
with the continuous changes of rulers that followed, 
caused these events to have little effect ou the people 
at large. Men rebelled against the ugliness and waste. 
In Compostela, in particular, this was so. The 
possession gf the Holy Shrine of St. James never 
ceased to attract multitudes of men. It will be 
readily comprehended how important were the moving 
forces of cirilization that were thus brought to bear 
upon the city. It was in the centuries immediately 
following this period that many of the old churches 
were replaced by the Renaissance edificei, which now 
abound in the ctty. And although there w>U he few 
who will fail to regret the destruction, of the old 
monumeDts of her art, the presence of these sumptuous 
Renaissance churches if a witness both to the opulence 
of the city and to the religious enthusiasm of the 

* Fran) Itatb these mirtisges >[(ws ilSM» nost fortunste fet 
$ftin 1114 PffitapL 
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MOplf . Nor wai it only charchet thit vere built. 
There were halli of learning and GOe libririei which 
were TiBited by icholirt from all pirti of EnroM. 
Chemiit* queitioned Nature in the laboratodei oy 
meani of careful ekpetimenti, and the moat learned 



profeaioTi taught in the ichooli. Men of icience 
were encouraged to investigate eTery problem of human 
exiitcDce, and notable contributions to medical science 
were made by the doctors of her fantoos UniTcnity. 
There was no censorship, no meddling with the 
achievements of genius. 
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Poetry and mniic, in particular, were coltivatcd) 
the artist and philoiopher were held in respect. From 
the earliett times the Gallegani have been gcDuine 
anittt. They share in full measure the love of music 
which distinguishes the Celt io all countries. They 
have always been poeta in their own romance 
language, which, though now degraded to a provincial 
dialect, was once the medium chosen by Spain's 
greatest troubadours in which to express their poetic 
thoughts. The native poets of Compostela were 
among the most famons ot their age ; the trouvaJorti 
of Aquiiaine, when they visited Galicia, found the city 
a centre of poetry. It is interesting to note that the 
Gallegan poetry has always belonged to the common 
people. There are popular couplets that can be 
traced back to the twelfth century ; one instance being 
the couplet! sung by the townsfolk in honour of 
Bishop Gelmirez on the occasion of his founding in 
Compostela his school for the cultivation of oratory 
and letters and the Latin tongue. For music, too, 
Compostela has always been famed. 

There is an interesting account * of the musical in- 
atrumencs used in the services of the cathedral io the 
twelfth century. " Some sing to the accompaniment 
of the cithara, others to that of the lyre, some to the 
timbre], others to the flute, others to the fife, otheta 
to the harp, others to the viola, others to the British 
and Welsh harp and the crouth, others to the psal- 
tery, and others to many other musical initruments," 
Sanchez remarks : " How the highways of Asia and 
Europe must have resounded io those days with hymns 
of praise sung by the pious pilgrims to St. James." 
Each nation had its special hymns and chaota, written 
in a mixture of Latin and the native idiom of the people 
by whom it was used. One of the most beautiAU of 
* Ctdit at CiljMni. 
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all these lacred longi wa* that ntedby the Flemiog*, 
of which Feta, in RteutrJot dt im Viaje a Santiago de 
GaSeia, writei : " Qae e« lo mai lelecto de la poeiia 
del liglo XII." 

The Compoitelanoi were oot only a cultured and 
devout community, they were ti well cotnmeTcial and 



TNI IMOPI or TMI IILTUIWITXt IK THI tLtIA rLATEtloi 

maoufactaring — weavera of ttnfFa, makeri of leather 
and paper, and grower* of fruits and grain. Here were 
made the famous images of St. Jamei and other emblems, 
as well a* beautiful metal-work of diveiae kind, I'he, / 
city was nnsorpaised for its handicrafts ; its beaten silver ' 
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and ill iron-work were in demand oyer all Spain, and 
UC) indeed, itill in demand to-day. 

Money-changers, (ilvertmiUii, and jet- worker* repre- 
■ented the most important induttriea in Compoitela ; 
they al] were established in cloee quarters to the cathe- 
dra. The Jet-workers {atabaebirei) gate their oarae 
to the street in which their trade was carried on. tt 
led up to the north entrance of the calhedrat, and 
the facade of that aide still i* called la Azabacheria. 
It was their work to make the images of St, James 
' 'which were bought by the pilgnms. The Apostle, with 
pilgrim's hat, robes, staff, and leather bag, is usually 
represented with two smaller ligures — his disciples, SS. 
Athanaiius and Theodotius — also in pilgrim's dress, 
kneeling tin either side. The figure of St. James is 
never more than acTen inches high. The more andent 
specimens bear traces of gilding i theyareof £ne work- 
manship, and examples are lare. There is one in the 
British Museum, one in the Cluny at Paris, and there are 
other examples in the museums of Europe. There 
were also small silver images of Santiago on horse- 
back, which were held to be an infallible talisman against 
ague and robbers. No soldiers omitted to carry a 
SaBliago with them into battle, believing in its power 
to turn aside bullets and bayonets. 

Even more important emblems were the holy scallop- 
shells which every pilgrim carried with him from Com- 
potteta as the authentic sign of his pilgrimage. The 
sacred stwil was known as the fieciin Vtnires or otlra 
ydi^tf, the first name arising from the resemblance of the 
shell to the comb of the ancients. It was with one of 
these shells that Aphrodite is laid to have combed her hair 
when rising from the sea. In Compottela the shell was 
called O Jacobea (shell of St. James). The sacred 
emblem was offered for sale to the pilgrims in al) uzes, 
and wrought in many materials ; there were shells in 
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■ilTcr, in copper, in brua, in wt, in porcelain, ud io tin 
and lead. The mftal Kallop-ahella were the most 
favoured) theie the pilgrim* attached to their robea • 
aod broad -brimmed pitgrirni' hata. The iana at which 
the pilgrim* luyed had the aiga of the acallop-ahell in 
atone over the central porch, and theae honaea, now con- 
TCrted bto prirate dwelling!, may be aeen in eTCrv atreet 
of Compoitela. The Iradera in the holy ahellt were 
called lu eonchlaru, eeiuhiiret, or laUrmei, So impor- 
Unt waa their manufacture cooaidered, that Tarioot 
edicts'* were pasted in Rome to prohibit the shells 
being made in any other place except Compoiteta t 
anyone falsifying them, or wearing a ahell other than the 
authorized emblem, was threatened with anathema and 
excommunication. Alfonso X., in mo, forbade the 
pilgrims to wear any insignia of Santiago that was not 
manufactored in Compostela, becanse, b^ so doing, they 
cauaed the city and the saint to suffer lots, both in 
honour and revenue. (It is a wonderful thing how 
practical were these Gallegans, understanding so fiilly 
the needs of the bodies and souls of men.) Exen as late 
a* the year 1681, we find a law imposing a fine, with 
confiscation of the aheils, on any one who dared to 
imitate the holy insignia of the Apoatle, or to gild 
them with saffron that would not wear. 

The Confratemities of money-ch anger 1 were 
established in Compoatela at a very early period. 
They carried on their trade in the Acabacheria, in 
company with the Jet- workers. Romance has ^ven 
to theae traders a fame which it now seems they did 
not deserve. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuriea 
we find them no longer simple changers of money, 
aeated 00 the ground with heap* of ctnns piled aronnd 
them. Many of them were men of wealth and ttand- 

* Tlieie eiticti ite (ivw by Lopci Perreiro in Ltctitmt Ji 
An*mtt[U, u)d ire quoted bjr Vitli-Amll. 
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■ng, who had riMO to the rank of banken. Praociaco 
TreviDO, the Secretary of Archbithop Ponaeca, who«e 
tomb and effigy may be Men in the Capella del 
Salvadoi of the cathedral, wai ooe of these mooey- 
changera, according to the authority of Villa- Amil,* 

Id aach wayi a* theoe, Compotteta grew and waxed 
■troog in material, ai also ia tpiritoal, prosperity. The 
gilts of natural lite and scenery, of legend and miracle, 
the adoration of Christendom, and the learning and 
energy of her rulers — all comluned to give to Santiago 
de CompoBtela a fame of almost unriralled magniGcence. 
But to realttcthemagnitudeandentent of the influence 
exerted by Santiago, we must turn to the vivid pictures 
ei*en by the old writers, who kept the record of her 
fame. How many delightful thiogs, for instance, we 
realise from reading the priceless Codtx of Calixtut t 
and whether or no the record is quite founded, in all 
its wealth of details, upon facts, it is none the less 
true in testifying how great waa the spell which 
Santiago exercised OTer the imaginations of men. 
Ijsten, then, to what Callxtui writes : — 
" The many thousands of miracles that are worked 
daily through the intercession of the Apostle in the 
city of hia glorious tomb, increase the legions ot 
pilgrims, who carry hack with them to the utmost 
confines of the world the name of Compostela. 
I " The doors of the sacred cathedral are nerer 
: closed { lamp! and tapers fill it at midnight with the 
splendour of noon. Thither all wend their way, rich 
and poor, prince and peasant, governor and abbot. 
SooK travel at their own expense, others depend on 
charity. Some come in chains, for the mortification 
of their flesh g others, like the Greeks, with the sign 
of the cross in their hands. Some carry with them 

* VitU-Atnil |I*M u iatereitiag iccQunt of the moaey- 
chuigert of Compoaleli jo hit lUetiUtU LJtaifWf. 
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iron and lead for the building of the baeilica of the' 
Apostle. Man; whom the Apoitle hai delirered from 
priion bring with them their manaclea and the boltt of 1 
their priton-doon, and do penance for their tin*. The / 
lick come and are cured, the blind receive their right, { 
the Umc walk, the dumb tpeak, the pottetied are tet , 
free, the aad find coniolalion, and, what w more 
important, the prayen of the faithful reach to Heaven, I 
the heavy weight of (in ii removed, the chaioi of sin I 
are broken. ... ' 

"Thither conie all the natiooi of the earth. The 
pilgiima travel across Europe in mighty companiea, 
and in companies they place themselves beiide the 
sepulchre, the Italians on this side, the Germans on 
that, ai the case may be, each one holding a wax 
taper in his hand. There they remain to worship the 
whole night long, and the light from the innumerable 
taper* makes the night like day. Some weep for 
their sins, tome read psalms, some sing, and some give 
alms to the priest. There does not exist a language 
or a dialect that is not heard In the cathedral. If any 
ooe enters sad, he goes oat happy ; there is celebrated 
one continuous festival ; people come and go, but the 
service is not interrupted by day or by night." 

There is preserved among the ancient docnments of 
the cathedral a description of the ceremony ordered 
for the pilgrims, as the service was carried out in the 
thirteenth century by Archbishop Juan Arias ! " The 
custodian of the altar and the priest, each standing 
erect with a rod in his hand, marshalled the bands of 
pilgrims in turn according to their nationality, and in - 
their own language. The pilgrims now grouped them- 
selves aronod the priest, whose duty it was to deliver 
to them the indulgences they had gained by their 
pilgrimages. Then, the divine service having been 
participated in by them, they therewith proceeded to 
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I lay tbeii gifts before the altar j after which it wai 
\ their ptitilege to nnerate the relics of the Santo 
ApoBtle : firat came the chain, and, after the ch^n, 
I the crowD, the hat, the staff, the kaife, and the 
litone." (The itaff ii the only one of these tacred 
jrelica which is treaiured to-day ia the cathedral.) 

Id a curious sixteenth-ceatury book,* written in 
verae by one Franciico Molina, who was a canon 
of the Cathedral of Mondofiedo, we have another 
illuminative picture of Compostela, at a date later than 
the writings of Pope Calixtus. 

"The number of pilgrims is a marvellous thing! 
The only other cathedrals where there it a concourse 
of {uigrims anything like Santiago, are St. Peter's at 
Rome and St, John's at Ephesus. More pilgrims 
come to Santiago than to these two, especially in the 
Jubilee — the Holy Year which falls once in every 
■even vears." He adds, bowever, that "since the 
damned doctrines of the accursed Luther arose, -the 
number of pilgrims have fallen olT, and especially from 
Germany and the wealthy from England." 

Molina speaks of the sacred relics, which were 
shown to the pilgrims, by an officer called il Uagaagiro, 
who was specially appointed for hii linguistic talents. 
" The head of the glorious Apostle is carried around 
the cathedral on rail feast-days in solemn procession. 
. . . One of the relics is a drop of milk from the 
breast of the Virgin in a vase as fresh and perfect as 
if of to-day. There is also a precious lock of her 
hair, and a thorn from Christ's crown, which turns the 
colour of blood every Good Friday." 

But a matter of greater interest is this writer's 
reference to the Slavs, pointing, as it does, to a real 

* Dttirifc'iM dtl Rtitc tU OaJiiia, the fini edition of which 
WM ptintcd It Moadafledo in 1550. Then i> ■ copy of lh» 
edilioa In the Unlverailj Librlry of CompoileU. 
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likeneti which exiita betwen that people and the 
Spaniarda. " Santkeo ii rcDenucd by all nation*, bat 
etpecially by the SIbti. A Slav who inakei a 
pilgrimage to Santiago ia contidcrcd to be freed from 
all hu iioii and etcapei many trouble! from which 
othcri tuffer, Erery year we lee, on May i, pro- 
cettioni of Slavi with ofieringi, and with thick and • 
long wax taperi. Haring ihown themMlTei to their 
friendi at home, they leturn the next year in May, 
until they hare been three timet to the holy city ( and 
on the occaiion of the third pilgrimage they wear three 
crowni. They return to EtclaTonii, where they 
henceforth enjoy great liberty." ' * 

Pilgrim* coDtioued to flock to Compoitela up to and 
throughout the KTcntccnth century. At late aa the 
year 1794, D. Miguel Ferro, the architect of the 
cathedral, wrote; "The crowd of people on feait- 
dayi it «o great that only two-thirdi of them can get 
into the cathedral " 1 and we read of altars being tem- 
porarily erected in the cloiatera and In the plaza* adjoin- 
ing the lacred edifice, at which the prieiti aaid Mali. 

At laat — for even in Santiago afl thiugi change — 
in the dawning of the nineteenth century came the 
War of Independence, and the peace of Compoitela 
waa rudely broken. The ttreet* of the city witne**ed 
the defeat of the French troop* of Solit by the 
citizen*, under the leaderahip of General Concha j the 
wall* of Saa Martin Pinario being the laat refiige of 
the ptiaonera, who were af^rward* ihot at Carral, a 
Tillage near La Corufla. But it i* ontiide our purpose 
to trace the ereot* of thii war, which, in the word* of 
Sanchez, "inaugurated the preaeot epoch and the 
t^it of religion* indifference, which ha« nnfortODately 
affected modem mmd*, and ha* influenced the deca- 
dence of |»lgrimage* to Santiago. , , . They are now 
only a ahadow of what they were." 
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Yet ODce agun new life wai brought to Compottela | 
f>ith was kiitdled anew when the Card ioal -Archbishop, 
Paya y RJcO) aiter diligent tearch and not lets 
expente, discovered just behind the main altar the 

tirecious urn with the body of St. James, which for 
ODg had lain forgotten, owing to the great diaturb- 
• ancei that in the course of time had taken place within 
the cathedral. The timely discovery was solemnly 
annouDced by Pope Leo X(I1. in July 1884. The 
effect was immediate ; in another passage Sanchez 
declares : " To-day we feel the fervour and enthnsiasm 
of bygone days is once more growing. , , . With 
the discovery of the sacred relics of the Apostle, 
Santiago appears at certain epochs to recover her 
former splendour." 

Snch is the story, briefly and inadequately told, of 
the glorious history of Santiago dc Compostela. I am 
tempted Co write further of these centuries of her past. 
I would like to give other quotations from the delightful 
writings of her ancient chroniclers ; to tell more of her 
art, her learning and her culture, and also to enlarge on 
the significance of it all. For we find in this past the 
explanation of the charm that awaits us in the Compostela 
of to-day. Of this wc may be sure, no city wtth such 
a record can be (]uite as other cities are. And if places 
have, as I believe, souls of their own, stamped, as are the 
souls of men, with past records of joy and sorrow, the 
soul that it will be our effort to discover in the buildings 
and the streets of the holy city will be one whose secrets 
carry rich rewards. 

There is an indettruaible vitality in Santiago, 
Christian Spanish mysticism, which, though common 
to all Spain, found its most fruitful centre in the 
Apostle's city, was the most influential movement in 
religiou* paasioo that the world of Europe has known. 
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Nor ii thii difficult to aDderttaad. Religtoiu panion 
doet not merely gain it« share of living ] it robi life 
with B fury of deaire. The spiritual tente, which thit 
people have always had in to actual a degree, quickened 
their power to appropriate to themielTei all legend* and 
miracles and holy relics, and to make them a-source of 
joy to men who know how bitter tastes soinetimes the 
dregs of the cup of life. It is this aptitude for passioDi 
&Ddiog an expression in every department of life — in 
religion, in art, in Iotc, and in some forms of work — - 
that explains the success of the Gallegans io the past, 
and also her ci^zens to-day, in all enterprises wliicb 
make an appeal to their imagination, as well as their 
failures in the things they have never cared to do. 

To-day, though some of Santiago's ancient glory may 
hare departed, the city is still alive. In an English 
guide-book to Spain 1 find the statement : " Santiago 
has dwindled into a third-rate provincial city," To 
all who know Corapostela this will be absurd. The 
shrine of the Apostle is still one of the most frequented 
pilgrim resotts in Christendom. The year 1909 wit- 
nessed the great English Catholic pilgrimage. Though 
retaining its ancient character more, perhaps, than any 
city in Spain, Santiago is not a dead city as, for instance, 
Segovia and Cordova, or even Toledo, are. The 
custodians of the city are not less mindful than of old 
of their responsibilitieB. Santiago is still the most 
living centre of the worship of the Catholic Spanish 
Church. Its hospitals, its school of medicine, its 
ancient university, and its library, are famed throughout 
Spain. Nowhere have I met men who have more fully 
joined with the religious life the life of action. Let 
us not be deceived. " To love is to beautify, to 
beauty to love." 

The whole immense elTort of Santiago had for its 
lasting crown the beautifying of life. The guardians of 
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the Apostle's hdf •hriac had the true wiidoin, and made 
the joyout ipirit a liring part of thek retigion. Calixtus 
itates in his Codix : " He who enter) Santiago sad, 
will go out happy," Here, theo, ii the reaion why men 
have sought ana loved and Tenerated her. Aod those 
who Tieit the city will fiad that the joyout spirit is yet 
living to-day.* 

* In the thirteenth eci]tDry(iboDl the ynr 1210)1 decree «« 
iuucd io Doblin by Archbiihop Henry to fouail s hoipitil far 

Iilgrimi prepiring to ga to the Cily of St Jimei of Campoileli. 
[ wu to Ix built ad the Kiiharc en the Steyne, ind wii to 
be eadawcd with ccrliia badi md advowioni. Whether tuch 
■ hMpitll WM ictniUy built ii not kaoWD. Il ii certiJn, haw- 
eier, Ihtt there w» t cioie coiinectioa between Dublin and 
CompOlteli. At ■ much later date ■ number of Spaniard! wen 
bapliied anil married Id Church of Old Townaend Street, which 
wu built on the Stiyne. See Shtrt Hiuiria tf Duilia Ptrhia, 
by the Biahop of Cinea, Part VII., pp. i]6-i]7, 14$. It ii 
tntereiting to note that the peatantl of Keiry weai tlie tame 
cnrioui garment! made of atraw to protect them from the rain 
ai are nied by the Gallegani. Th» fact ii meationed by Mn 
Stopford Gteen in Tii MaHi^ tf Utiamd. Reference ia alio 
made in thii iotereltirlK book la Compottela and the coaoection 
which exiited between the Holy Pilgrim Cily and Ireland, 
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CHAPTER V 
The Way to Santiago 

THE pilgrimi who nude tbe joutdcj to SantUgo 
called the itar-paTcd milkj-wa; id the beaveDt 
El Caauno Jt Sanliagt (the Road of St. Jamei], We 
read id the poetic vritingi of Daudet that b yoting 
ihepherd, asked by hti mhtreH whether he knew the 
Damei of the itara, began hii iDswer at followi ; " Why 

JeB,mi>treu. LookitraightaboTeonr headi) thatitSt. 
■mct't Road. It rum from France straight over Spain. 
It wai St. James ofGaliciawho traced it there, to show 
the brave Charlemagae his way, when he was making 
war npon the Saracens," 

To-day, the path of the pilgrim is fu different. He 
will journey from England to Vigo in one of the 
fine vessels of the excellent Booth Line, and will 
enjoy three days of most comfortable traTelling. At 
Vigo, "The Golden Gate of Galicis," he will see 
together with much beauty and ranch that is old, many 
evidences of modern progress. He will then journey 
by train to the old seaport of Pontevedra, where the 
past still lingers, and where a stay of a few days may 
profitably be made. From Pontevedra the West 
Galician Railway carries the pilgrim to Compostela, 
and, perhaps, nothing brings home to the mind more 
sharply the movement of change than this modem 
approach. Yet,fromanotherpointofTiew,sDch change 
is more appaieot than real. There is something deeper, 
which the«e outward signs of progress are powerleat 
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to aear with their dcBccra^Dg touch. In the imaginatbii 
of the traveller who undentandi the gospel of the unity 
of the beliefs of men — and ooly tuch a one can God the 
true joy in Santiago — the pan ii yet potent with life. 
On thii road where millions of pilgrims have walked 
Ibetr ihadowa fall oftea across tlie way, and then there 
is something wonderfully beautifiil and suggestive about 
the soft hlue mountains and the mystery of the sea 
beyond. The heart returns instinctively to the beliefs 
of former days, and finds something at least of the old 
inspiration in this valley of hills, where faith lives 
enfolded ia a mantle of multitudinous tradition. For 
it is the dull, befitting only to the spirit of the so-called 
wise, to say the age of miracles is dead. Those who 
have kept their minds unclogged with knowledge know 
that they never cease. 

To enjoy fully such a journey, one should cultivate 
deliberately the spirit of pilgrimage. Though almost ' 
every vesttge of the piety of the medixval pilgrim may 
have disappeared, still the spirit of places and the asso- 
ciation of the past influences, which made Compostela 
famous as a shrine of worship, may so possess us that, 
even if the way of our approach is by means of the 
utilitarian train, we may do so reverently. 

The ideal way is to leave the train at Padron, or 
better, at Cesures, and to walk to Compostela along the 
old pilgrims' way. The journey from Fontcvedra will 
have offered already so rich a banquet of beauty, that 
the power of enjoyment will be sharpened. The 
leisurely rate at which the train crawls — the West 
Galician line, which is managed by an English com- 
pany, is noted even in Spain for its tlowneia — the long 
waits at each of the little stauons, is gain ; for places 
do not yield of their beauty to those who fear to lose 
mioutei. To the visitor to Compostela who desires a 
more rapid traotiti oothiog can be satd, except to 
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adTJK him to give np tbe eoterpTiM, Let him wait 
in some ooe of the Tillages in thii delightful valleyt 
nntil he comes to uaderstand the real UDimportaDce of 
time. This is ooe of tbe first lesson* to be learot in 
this country of romance, where people understand so 
well the art of iJTiDg beaotifull;. 

Starting from Pontevedra, the first part of the journey 
runs inland. The country is at once wild and yet 
gentle, rising into hills above quiet waters, and wideic 
ing out into green plaint, dappled with trees and crops. 
The maize fields are most frequent, and these will gire 
tbe artist great delight | the leares are a bright emerald 
green, and tbe tall beads of gold quiver like tossing 
feathers in the breeze. All die lower slopes of the 
hills arc terraced with vines. The rineyards of Galicia 
are far more beantifnl than the Tine-fields of Sonthern 
Spain, where tbe plants are small and grow upon tbe 
ground. Here tbe vinei are trained oier tall, slendet 
SDpports of grey granite, forming endless arcades, tbe 
nearer one* presenting an appearance something like ■ 
great alone temple with a green roof. 

Aa the Jonrney advances, the landscape Ukes greater 
beauty, and when Villa Garcia — tbe first coanaefaUe 
sto|^ng-plac^— is |>assed, yoa are by a wide expanse 
of sea — the land-locked bay of Arosa, which baa more 
tbe appearance bere of a peat lake than o( the sea. 
Mountain* still form a background in ercry direction, 
enclonng the water as in a magic orcle ( the nearer 
bill* form a aoft hne t^ mmj delicate ahades aftntitt 
lading into greys and Unea and Umt lilacs, and w the 
distanc e tbe durper emnmita of the higher moontaina 
allow pnrple aganst tbe cJond*. Green iathe coloor 
that i* erery^^re, spTfiHinr out from tbe *ea to the 
ibehill." ' - • 



TaUey, pling ttaelf up tbe faifl-ssdes, aoftening the water 
' *had0w*,aDdlowiif oatafilicfaayw»c«nida«d«. 
will teeCart^«la,Galica*a^ to Ki^ Alfonao 
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XIII. and hii Eoglith quecD — a green bland, with the 
pine-woodt reaching to the water. A beautiful view 
It ii : the languid sea, lapping the rocki within a few 
feet of the railwa^i and afong the coatt, in every direc- 
tion, little islet* otTer glimpses of idyllic peace. 

There ia a never-ending variety in the Galician land- 
■cape : at one time one ia reminded of the lower olopei 
of the Alps in Switzerland or in the Tyrol i but more 
often it ia of the mouatainoua diBtricts in Walea or in 
S<;otland ; while the beautiful riat recall the coast- 
■cenery of Norway, only it it a aofter beauty with a 
more tender appeal of colour ; the limpid water, which 
ripples 10 gently against the white satuls, haa the same 
gentleneta of colour of the tea that washes the bays of 
Western Ireland. 

When Ceaurea is reached the train should be Icit. 
The little town ia situated at the mouth of the Ulla, 
just where it it spanned by the fine old Roman biidge, 
SMd to have been built by Octavius Augustus, and 
called in his honour Cxsar's Bridge. It was this 
gave the town its name Poni Cxiar'w, The Ulla is 
an historic river, and is closely linked with the life of 
Compostela. It is mentioned by Ptolemy and by 
Pomponius Mela i its name is found in almost every 
Gallegan document of the Middle Ages. On it* 
waters came the miraculous Veisel of Heaven, bearing 
the body of St. James to Galicia. This event is com- 
memorated in the town-arms of Iria, which show a boat, 
with the body of the Apostle and his two disciples, one at 
the prow and the other at the helm. At a later date both 
Normans and Moors entered the kingdom by this route. 
Pictures will rite io the mindi of these invader*, coming 
in their galleys, plied by oar, or borne by sail ; their 
mind set on the conquest of this fair unconqueted land 
of the Gaels. Theiightof some castle, more or less in 
ruin, cjtrriet the thoughts back again into roedixval 
78 
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Spain ) lad one recalls manf storiei of the fightiDg 
archlMihopi of Saotiago, who raited thete strongholdi 
npon the hilli at placet of refuge from the perilt of the 
ptaio. Nearer to Padroa, at the point where Com- 
pottela't rifer, the Sar, joint the Ulla, are tlie two 
ancient Torrei de Oettc* Theic towert aie inter- 
woven with tegeodi, and the* date back to the earlieat 
dayt of Galicia'i hiitory. Molina writet of tliem at 
being among the great antitjuitiei m Spain. He aayi 
that once there were five towert dote to the riTer at 
the level of the tea, which were Tcrr itrongly built, 
and from them a great chain aied to be placed acroit 
the river to gnard the water pattage from the tea hj 
way of the Ria de Ptdron. 

The Ulla at Ceiuret it broad and twift, golden in 
tnnlight, lilvered at night, at it hurriet under the teven 
archet of iu bridge, between the green banki and the 
town. Long linet of fiihing-boatt arc alwayt paiMng 
to and fro from the tea, and the red, white, and brown 
lailt flashing against the pearl- blue of the sky, are like 
the painted wingi of great butterfliet spread for flight. 

To-day Cesures it a very peaceful tpot, full of repote, 
an ideal halting- pi ace, by way of preparation for Com- 
pottelt. It it true dierc it no^eN^ (hoteh, only a 
Spaniih easa de bmipeJei (home of hospibtlitj), but 
to the traveller, who it cultivating the fitting mood for 
Compottela, thit will not matter. For myielf, I love 
thete out-of-the-way Spanish vtntai, in spite of one or 
two drawbackt. You can learn to much here that Ton 
can never learn in a town. How bappjare the evenings 
that one spendt in them, after dayi of delightful 
exploration, chatting to the peaaantry in the dim light 
of the lamp, drinking colfee or native wine, and watching 
the girlt and the young men dance the rivttraSa, or 

• The aiOK b mppoKd to be ■ corinption of " Tnrrei 
Anguali," hj which BSinc tbe towen lint were known. 
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the gracious muiSera, to the music of the ^tutai. One 
or auother ting* the beautifiil old Gallegan airt. How 
much one learoi in listeoiiig to the 



these simple people, Odc comes to understand that 
the influeoces that have marked Compostela most 
deeply, are the old influences that have come down 
from generation to generation, handed on by the story- 
tellera, who collect in the eTenings to relate the legendi 
of their land, in which every couatryman believes, and 
thus, creating for learned and unlearned, a communion 
of herpes. 

Near to Cesnres, about two miles to the east, land- 
wards, there is a little church that should be yjsited. 
It is set on a ridge in the slope of a green hill, which 
rises just above the village or Janza. Dating from the 
twelfth ceatury, it is a good early example of Galician 
Romanesque. The simplicity and beautiful proportions 
of the building, have caused many local architects to 
believe it to be the work of Maestro Mateo, or that of 
one of hia pupils. The interior of the church has been 
defaced by the stupid painting of its granite walls, and 
by the Still worse gaudy colouring of its old carved 
capitals ; but its interest is great, and it should be seen 
by all who are interested in Galician architecture. 

From Cesures a walk may be taken to the Convent 
de San Antonio de Herb6n, which is situated at about 
equal distance between this place and Padron, where 
it is magnificently set in a wild ravine of the Ulla. 
After crossing the bridge, the way leads up by the 
river, whose waters foam and thunder and swirl 
among colossal rocks. This valley is almost terrifying 
in its wildness. On a day that is grev and threatening, 
with the mist rolling in from the hills, the whole way 
seems to wither into ashen greyness; but under steady 
sunlight it take* a new aspect, as the rays gild the 
bills to glorious tints of purple and amethyst, of burnt 
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gold and green, and the foaming waters glisten In the 
ioteDsit; of the sunlight. Were a northern painter to 
try to tranflix the scene on canvai, he would be accused 
of exaggeration. In our foggv climate, we can 
form no conception of these Tivid effects of changing 

Atlast, when the way is climbed, and juit below the 
conrent, the riTcr broadens and grows placid, gliding into 
an open and fertile valley, slowlji as though fatigued by 
its fierce rush through the ravine. How these monks 
sought privacy I and how finely they chose their homes 
of rest, which always would seem to hare been shrines 
of Nature's making, long before they became the shrinea 
of men. Involuntarily, one dreams of the lives that 
were lived in such a seauestered domain. Those who 
are sensitive to the spirit of placesi will find a special 
atmosphere about these haunts, which time cannot 
destroy. It is easy to believe that the men who left 
the world to seek such serene and exquisite homes, 
were not, indeed, moved alone, as is ignorantly thought 
by some, with the saving of their sonis or the expiation 
of sin, but were artists, poets and lovers. It was here 
that Rodriguez de Paaroni the Iromador poet, came 
for rest in his old age, adopting the coaventttal garb. 
Rodriguez wrote Ei SUrvo Lihri it Amor ( " The 
Free Slave of Love "), and there is something beao- 
tlfnlly appropriate in the conaection of the poet of lore 
with this mountain shrine. 

This valley has given Urth to many poets. Macias, 
known as il Erutmarado (The Infaritted Lover), tbe 
most famous of tntivaJorti of the fonrteciilh centary, 
was bom near Padron. His is a figure carrying all 
the romances that in Spain seems BStaral. His 
rotnaotic history fired the popular imauoatioo, and be 
euien ioto Spanish Itieratnre in Lope de Vega's Porfiar, 
basta mofir, aad in Lam's El Domel de Don Enripu 
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el DoSmli, Rodriguez, before hii death, wrote ; 
couplet to Madai. It is this: — 

Litiral TruKtlalit*. 



Si It flat jui mh dui 


If it plMK jrou 


Te/tnttsca milifrude. 


TbX m; djiri I liniih moit 




fonunile, 


Tamminv,; 


And 10 brief; 


rihuH fM ttm MatSai 


Would to God tb»t with M., 


Sir Ktrcaca iifuluJt 


I ihouU be burled. 


Yd,drJ,b,. 




Dt la itfuhura Ha, 


Andlh.ttte«pulthre.houldi 




Where ere it be, 


'• {Aa tlim a hi trhi 


" Odc Und bore them, 


UnamuTUhillt^i 


One dnth claimed them, 


U«,il»ial«f»ua." 


One glory did they ibire." 



In Padron itielf waa bora and lived Rosalia de 
Canro, the lateit and aweetest of the Gallegao aiogert. 
To her beloogi the hoiKtur of giving rehirth to the 
great traditiotu of Gallegan poetry. She wrote in 
the native dialect, to perfectly luitea to the expreuion 
of lyrical aong. Her poetry belongs to the people, and 
is knowD by heart and sung by every Gallegao. In 
her Cantarai Galltgai, she exprcssei all the confuted 
joyt and obscure sorrows of the Gallegan workers. Her 
other book, Ftllat Novai, is a collection of lyrics of 
incomparable delicacy and beauty. 

The convent of San Antonio de Herb^n is a 
Franciscan monastery. It was founded at the end of 
the fourteenth century by Fray Gonzalo Marifio, a 
relation of the Grtt Count of Altamirai who had rich 
estates and great piety. He is also believed to have 
been the founder of the Monastery of San Lorenzo 
at Compostela. The convent enjoyed a position of 
great importance up to the lime of that internal 
revolution, resulting in the destruction of the religious 
orders, which made the great monasteries of Spain 
the ]nctures()nc ruins we find them to-day. For a 
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lime the conveot Krved ■■ a eccleiiiatical leminarj ; 
now it remaioa unaied, a memory of the patt. Iti 
church retaini one trcanue of art — a very beandful 
■tatae of St, Francis of Assiai, carved in wood, which 
is Mid to be the work of AIooio Cano, of Granada.* 
These Spanish image* carved in wood, of the aiiota, 
make a rery ipecial appeal. The artiut give in these 
itaiuei a likcneis more real than any picture, 
doing this, becauae they were able to believe in the 
lives of the lainta whom they depict. Modem 
religious ilatuet ire unconvincing, becauge there ii lo 
little belief left in them. Blessed are those who saw 
these things, for theirs was the Kingdom of Art ! 

Opposite the monastery, and on the other side of 
the river, are the remains of an ancient fortress, 
whose fragments of ruined walls witness to its old 
strength. Sanchezf calls it the caitro va/etiU ; and he 
tells of an ara being found here, in which there was 
a cavity to hold the blood of the victims sacrificed. 
Thus it would seem that the old gods were reverenced 
here. Many faiths have lighted on this lonely height, 
and after claiming the devotion of men, have silently 
winged their way into the silence of the hills, when 
the sun of a new Godhead arose. 

Padron, the Roman Iria Flavia, has a very old 
history. It was a town of great importance long 
before the legend of Santiago gave it a new and 
crowning fame. It has become so much s place of 
one idea and of one interest, around which everything 
has grown, that one forgets that in the Roman days 
of Augustus it was one of the largest cities in Galicia. 

* An sccoual of Ihli Spiniib •eslptorinil psintcrwillbe Taond 
In "A Record of Spinlih PiintiDfi^" and in ■ cbipter on AIoiuo 
Cano, wiittcn bj C. O. Hitllcy, in ■ volnmc on Grinidi, bj 
A. Cilvcrt. 

f Gm» it Stntii^t. 
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vonld be faro>^ to Kgfci. 
to be udnukea. 

Tbc dHcovay of the UMtb of St. Janes m tkc kili 
of Libredoo bna^ki £iBe to Im ; boc ks impertaace 
WM loM wnb Ibe tCMDnl of tbe Apo«de'* ibne to 
ConpMtefaL BoROw, wbo raked cbc ton ia 1866, 
^caks of it as a Aowubiog Utile fon vkb a faktj 
cxteMtie trade; "Mne of its tMj barbs occaaaoally 
fiKing tbeir vajr acroM tbe Bay of Biscay and cwa 
as £u M tbc ThuK* and Laadoo." To^j, Padioa 
(ccms to be decpiog ta tbe drcass of its past. How 
deeply it sleeps is proved by the exdiesaeiit aroosed 
by the presntce of a stranger. Oa tbe occanoo of 
nj visit, every ooe tnrDcd from tbetr work to waicb 
mc. I was ftJIoved by a crowd of cbiUreo, jnst 
freed iroin school, who rcfiised to kave me, aod 
■pparcody all tbe citizens fbond tbe greatest cntcrtaiiH 
medt IB my pretence. 

For long, Padron prcterred its spiritiisl lame, as we 
riwrnld expect, with a spot so cloaely coooectcd with 
«4 
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the legend of Santiago. The pilgriini who came 
to Compoitela in the Middle Age* aever failed to 
include io their pilgrimage i vitit here. There it an 
ancient laying : — 

" QaicD n ■ S*aliigo 

K HDD VI tl Pidrod 

O fax tomcria d nan." 

There are many relicg of St. Jamet at Padron, which 
■re venerated by all Catholic*. Beneath the altar- 
mayor of the parroquina (parish church^ u preserTcd 
the rock to which the diiciplet are beiiefed to have 
fattened their boat when they brought the body of the 
Saint to Galicia. On the rock ire tome letter* oi a 
Roman inscription — 

I H S 

N O 

O R I 

E S E S 

D S P 
SeRoret Feta and Guerra, who have detoted much 
study to the elucidation of thii inscription, believe that 
the readioe is as follows : " (Neptu f ) na Orietitt it luo 
potuerimt. ("To Neptune the Orieses[Jaced at their 
own expense thismooumeot.") The rock it known at 
tl perioa, and tome think that hence arose the modern 
name of the town. It it more probable, however, that 
Padron is derived from tIpaJron — St. James, the Patron 
of Spain. The bank of the river to which the disciples 
moored their boat is close to the church i it it still 
called el Barca, in memory of that event ; and a small 
andpictureaque thrine marks the aacred place. 

The church that containt this venerated stone is 
dedicated to Santiago. The present building it <]uite 
modern, and doei not oiTer any intereit. At the 
entrance of the lateral door, in one of the walls, there 
it the remaiot of an ancient iotcription, belonging to 
8S 
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ihe early church, built by Gelmirez id the twelfth 
century— D. CP. ECCLE. P. RECNV. IN ER 
MCLXXI. — which, it ii belicTcd, tbould read thu« : 
" Didaem, Compottellana Eeeleiiae Fraeiul reeoiutnixit 
la era milUiima caaleiima ittluagtiima prima." (Diego 
[t.e, Gelmirez] prelate of the Church of Compostela 
rebuilt the Church in era 1171 — the year ill].) 

The moit imposing building in Padron U the ancieot 
convent of the bare-footed Carmelitea, for although the 
structure it modern, it ia good work, and the apleodid 
position in which it ia placed above the town gives it 
a fine appearance. It has a small but beautiful chapel, 
in the Gritce-Romana style, in which are eome good 
iculptures by Ferreiro, the artist of Compostela. 

On the opposite side of the river from the town ii 
a low mountain, known as the Montt de San Gregorio, 
which is a place of very sacred memottes. On iti 
lower slopes a little white church marks the spot where 
St. James is supposed to have dwelt during his sojourn 
in Galicia. Beneath its altar rises a spring of pure 
water, whose Aow never ceaaea even in summer drought. 
Morales, who visited this holy hill, remarks on this 
water, saying he had tasted no better water in all 
. Galicia. Higher up the hill-path is the actual boulder 
which, it is said, the Son of Thunder used as his 
pulpit when he preached the Gospel to the citizens of 
Iria. Another rock, a little further, is known as the 
altar of St. Jamea, and he ia there aupposed to have 
offered up bloodless sacrifices j while yet another rock 
is said to be his couch, fiut the most venerated of all 
the relics upon this hill are two stabs of high rock, set 
very near together. It is believed — and eepecially by 
the Portuguese who come herein great numbera — that all 
who pass between theae rocka gain good fortune. The 
opening ia so narrow that only a thin person can go 
through with ease. I was told that fat people often 
ti6 
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■tick JD their efTort to do this, and hive great difficulty 
in extricating them8el*ea. There are naaj itoriea and 
legends connected with these curioaa rocks ) one is that 
the cleft between them was formed by the rocks open- 
ing to receiTe St. James on icTcral occasions when be 
was chased by the Pagans. The ascent of the Monte 
dc San Gregorio is well woith making, e*en by those 
who find no special interest in these relics of the Apoitle. 
Frdm its snmmit you have a splendid ontlook of the 
surrounding mountains, while below you the little white 
town, set amidst its fields and gardens, is xery beautiful, 
with its two rtTera, the Sar and the wide Ulla, flowing 
in the verdant valley. 

About one kilomitre from Padron stands the ancient 
Colegiata de Iria, now known more commonly as 
Santa Maria dc Iria.* The charch will be easily re- 
cognised by Its two low pyramidal towers, which are 
of the same pattern as the old tower over the treasury 
of Santiago Cathedral. From the earliest days of 
Christianity in Galicia, a church has stood on this site : 
Iria was the see of one of the first bishoprics in the 
kingdom. The exact date of its foundation is not 
known. In the days of Miro, King of the Snevi — 
519-83 — there was a bishop here of the name of 
Andres, who played an active part in the church councils 
of Lugo and Braga. An inscription, c]uoted by Plorez, 
referring to this, was placed on the architrave of the 
chief door of the church ; " Domut t^toporum ituioami 
Laentiut, itpthnai i^cobtii irleniu, perfidl Anirie$ 
Miro Ttgnantt atra 610.' (" Lucrecio, seventh Inshop 
of Iria, continued the construction of the houses of the 
l»shops, and Aodr^ finished them in the reign of 
Miro I 6to). 

Iria numbers the names of many illustrious men 
* The ehnrch which ptecedcd the prcwnt edifice wh known 
in the Dioth txtAxaj ■* Sinia BnlilU {Eifatia S^nJa). 
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among iu bUhopa, a long liit of whom ii given in 
EtpaRa Sagrada. 

Of the primitive basilica abtoluteljr nothing hat been 



preterved. There was once a cioliter and an arcb- 
buhop'g palace attached to the church, but of these no 
trace remains. Architecturally, the preKnt church hai 
not much of intuest to offer, apart from the weit door, 
with itslorely old tympanum, in which an early sculptor 
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hu eDihrined a Tcrjr loring yiiion of the Adoiatioo of 
tbe Kiagi. This doorway it RoniRDeK]ae, and date* 
from the thirieeoth century ; the icdptute is earlier, 
and mutt hare belooged to an earlier church. The 
reit f^ the bnildiog— all but the tarcophagi of the 
c»ulla- mayor and the two tnull towen — are the work 
of the latt part of the HveDteeath and the begionuig of 
tbe dghleenth century. The poverty into which Iria 
had at thii period fallen, acconuti for the limplicity of 
the building, but thii i< br from being diipleating, aa 
the one beantiful doorway gaini greatly from the 



Tbe iaterior of Santa Maria hat no tpecial attrac- 
tion, though it is a very reitful place in which to linger. 
There are a few tbingi to see. Over the simple altar 
of the ca]nlla-iiuyor is a curioui and very old Byzan- 
tine atatne of the Virgin in itooe, Tradidon tellt 
that the Mother of Chriit appeared to Sandago on the 
ipot where this iniage ii, to ihow him the place on 
which to bvild a church. Thii statue of the Virgin 
is gready venerated, and no pilgrim to Sandago faili 
to visit it. The church hat two interettiog tombs, 
placed to the right and left of the altar-mayor j that 
on the episde tide is old, and containi the remunt of 
a Santo biihop of Iria. It bears this inscripdon : 
" Aqui jatt enttro el currpa de an ahUfo de iila Sania 
Igltiia.' The aarcophagns on the opposite tide it that 
of Rodrigo de Luna, the celebrated fiivourite of Juan 
II., who was Archt»shop of Compostela, 1450-1460. 
The tomb has a butt of Rodrigo abd the following 
epitaph in honour of his family : " Sipaltura tUlmtrin- 
duiimt leRer don Rodrigo dt Luna. FdUeU en tl met 
de JwSo ano 1 460. Etia otra mandi baeer el honrado 
don Pedro de Solo, cardinal y eriaJe de lu revertndittima 
leSoria." ( " The tomb of die very reverend SeBor don 
Rodrigo de Luna ; died in the month of July, year 
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1460. This work wai ordered to be made by the 
honourable D. Pedro de Soto, cardinal and assistant of 
hii reveteod bishop.") 

Tweoty-eight bishops, who Aed to the church for 
refuge at the time when Almaozor devastated Com- 
postela, are buried near to the altar of San Roqne, 
where the nave is separated by the Erst pillar from the 
epistle side of the presbytery. There is a notice of 
this event, written by Gelmirez in 1134: " Loicuerpoi 
tant'uimot dt vemthcho pantifictt que deuamaa alii," 

Such memoties seem natural to this old and solitary 
shrine, where one finds a sense of peace and desolation 
in singular union. The church is raised high from the 
level of the road ; and its grass-covered courtyard, 
railed off from the world, from where one looks out on 
the valley and the clustered houses of Iria, is a place 
where one lingers, and still desires to linger. There 
is a high stone cross, not very old, but beautiful and 
well-carved, on the south side. These crosses are 
very frequent in this valley, where they serve still to 
remind us that we are pilgrims, travelling on the holy 
way to Santiago. 

The road from Padron is charming. All this valley 
is exceedingly fertile, owing its verdure to its two 
rivers, the Ulla and the Sar. A beautiful green country, 
yet a country that carries sadness, for its beauty 
strikes one as the beauty of neglect. Everything is 
able to flourish in this smiling land, where oranges and 
lemons can ripen as early as in Southern Spain. Yet 
little seems to be cultivated except maize, potatoes, 
and the tall Gallegan cabbage ; nor does ooe see cattle 
graziDg on the rich grass of the meadows. There 11 
some flax grown, which is spun into linen by the 
peasants in their cottages, and also a few onions, chiefly 
for export. The system of cultivation is of the crudest 
kind, and many of the agricultural implements used 
90 
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appnr to have renuined unchanged from the time of 
the RoinaM. Thui a people who should be rich mi<ier 
terrible poverty. Bat of all thii the caiaal traTeller 
MCI littlet aitd pethapi it ii wiicr to confine the attco- 



tion to tboK thug* which make inttaat aniea] to the 
imagioation, and of tbcM there ii an ample fcait. 

There u alwaji more outward beauty id oeglect 
than in thrift. Almoft erery countrjnde has been 
more or lew (poilt by hamaa bejogt) bat here, ia 
thii nllcf t the human element ii alwayi beatnifnl — ■ 
pan of the pctnre. From time to time grottpi of 
9» 
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little houtea will be pisaed — iDost of them ue white- 
waihed — idcI thii in coajnnction with the bright red 
colour of the tiles, and the fruit-treei and aicadet of 
vinea growing around them, give them a beautiful and 
holiday aspect. Dark-eyed and sun-browned children 
play before these houses, peasants appear at jnterrais 
upon the road, driving patient oxen, or families of 
pigs and goats. These men aod women have extra- 
ordinary beauty, dressed in the vivid colours of the 
native costume. But the view that accompanies the 
road is most beautiful of all — ever different glimpses 
of the valley showing between comely trees shooting 
out of the hillside — a valley of radiant greens and gold, 
traversed by the winding river, and enclosed by the 
long line of high blue bills, far and ever so far 
away. 

At Eiclavatud, which is the next village, three kilo- 
mitres from Padron and the second station on the 
line from Comes (Compostela), there is a church to 
visit. It is a rather fine example of the Churrigueresqne 
style, though, as one would expect from a building of 
so late a date, its work will not bear any close inspec- 
tion. Ilie church gains from its position, standing 
alone in so perfect a setting, and It certainly gives a 
pleasing appearance. It is dedicated to the Virgin, 
and enjoys great popularity. On the 8th of September 
in each year, the fieita of its palraaa, and also on the 
first Sunday in October, the day of the Virgin of the 
Rosario, it is visited by an extraordinary concourse 
of people from Compostela and ail the surrounding 
countryside. It is believed that the sick who come 
to this church will eain healing, A curious witness 
to this faith will be found in the peasant pictures of 
aide people which line the interior walls. There is 
DO single trace of beauty in any one of these gaudy and 
awful daubs. Yet one can find in these thank-ofier- 
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inga of die limple coaotry folk an emotion it were well 
not to mils in this walk to Santiago. 

The journey drawa to itt end. There are Mrenteen 
kilomttrei further to tiavel. The nlley takei a 
wililec beauty as the higher country ii approached on 
which CompoBtela itanda. The city ii aeen long 
before iti presence i« gabed ; one trareli onwardi 
admiring the *iaion of the aoaring tower* of the great 
cathedral and other churches of the city, as millions of 
men and women have done in the agea that are paat, 
and aa other men and women atill ahall do in the 
generationa to come. 

This wite placing of Compoatela on ao lofty a aite 
is a tribute to the perfect underataoding of the men who 
bnilt it. These men, who seem to have considered 
everything, mnst surely bare foreseen the charm it 
would be to walk through this *alley, seeing, beyond 
the trees and the circling ranges of the hills, the noble 
outline of the Apostle's ahrine. The lision once seen 
is never to be forgotten. The traTelJer, who to-day 
has made the journey, can realite something, at least, 
of the emotion that matt have arisen in the heartt of 
the pilgrims of the paat agea, who gained thia aame 
Tiuon with so much deeper a purpose and after long 
day* of ptigrimagei Even now a wonderful harmony 
gathers in our apirit. Art and Nature in Compoatela 
abandon their accustomed strife. With the mind (tiled 
with exalted memories, our eyes rejoice in the perfect 
landscape in which the holy city or Santiago stands. 
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CHAPTER VI 
t4'rchitecture and Sculpture 

IT has been well Mid that "a viiit to Spain will 
enaore the loTcr of art at least odc thing — a new 
leaf in the album of hia experiences." * Of no city in 
Spain — if we exclude Mooriah art — it this more true 
than it t« of medizval Compostela. The city, though 
not the political capital, was richer and enjoyed a more 
developed civilization than any other town in the ancient 
Reino de Galicia. The religioua enthusiasm which 
centred here found practical expression in remarkable 
civic activity. In do other city in Spain are there the 
same number of architectural mooumenta. Thua Coro- 



« studied. 

The vigour and versatile aptitude of the Gallegana in 
the arts wonld aeem to hare been developed from 
the earliest times. An eolighteited and liberal civiliza- 
tion was enjoyed as far back as the fourth, fifth, and 
aixth centunea. Compostela, from the days of her 
foundation, was a centre of light, where all the artistic 
crafta were cultivated. In architecture the genius of 
the race expreaaed itself at a very early date-earlier, 
it is probable, than in any other of the kingdoms of 
Spain. In the allied art of sculpture the Gallegans 
must be counted as pioneers. 

The reality of this strong architectural impulse is 
* Cirljunl, "Hiiloricil Sketch of Spiniih Art," in Bicdckcr'a 
UaadltlL m ^n and Ftrt^al. 
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founded od the ipecial qnalitiea of the Gallegui cbtr- 
acier. Architecture and tcnlptare were the DRtnril 
channels through which the strong rrligiouB devotiaa 
of the people found utterance. Bat while both thew arU 
flonriahed, ihowing a coottnuoni derelopment through 
teTeral centnrtei of growth — bd nnunial thing in Spain 
— the ainer art of paining wa> practicalljr neglected. 
One of my liril lurptise* in Tisiling the churchci and 
nnueums in Galicia waa the almost entire absence of 
loctnres, which offers to striking a contrast with Serille, 
Toledo and Valencia, or indeed with almost all Spaoiah 
towns.* 

Archttectnre in Spain offers certain particular char- 
acters that it may be well to pause briefly to consider. 
It is oflen laid that there is no native school of archi- 
tecture, while tome deny the existence of a genuine 
Spanish style. With this opinion I most entirely 
disagree. It has arisen, I believe, from the wide- 
spread ignorance that has existed until quite recently 
witli regard to Spanish Christian art. Rather would I 
lay that architecture in Spain has been comparatiTely 
free from the foreign influence and fashion that in 
other countries have crimled genius. Foreign styles, 
no doubt, were implanted in the rich soil of Spain ; 
they grew luxuriously, hat luvtr lost ihe standard triguiai 
tjpt : when the native workers adopted an alien style, 
it was used as new accessories rather than as general 
forms J the phase became national, and belonged to the 
races who predominated in the country exclusively for 
centuries. 

In Spain, Roman, Byzantine and Arab art have 
passed, and also the Mudejar, Gothic and Renaissance 
— in fact all the styles of Europe. Spain possesses 

* Far ■ fortbercipliastion ofthi* point, the tcidcr U referred 
tn the ehipler on Architecture ind Scolptnre. ^ii kniilttJt 
A Summtr HtiiJaf in GaHlU. 
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few pure Roimneiqne, Gothic or Renaiuance build- 
ings. There are Renaiuaoce jewels in Gothic templet, 
or ogifal additions in Romanewjue buildings. Every 
Uyle of Christiau architecture, for iDStance, may be 
itudied \a Compottela — the primitive basilica church, 
the Romanetqae, the Gothic, the ityle of the 
Reoaiitance and it« Spamah form, the plateieico, 
the baroque aad the Churrigucresque — all are repre- 
sented, Each generation built its churches or other 
buildings after the fashion of it« own taite. In many 
edifices all these stylet overlap, in what it really a 
turprinng assemblage of miscellaneout architecture. 
Even Moorish art exbibita the same features. It now 
teemt certain that the Mezquita of Cordova was 
largely a Christian church transformed. The wetlern 
wall and fajade, with horse-thoe arcbet, are pure 
Byzantine, while the capitals and pillars are Latin or 
Romanetque. The Alhambra, likewise, thowi animal 
Arabesques, which are Byzantine and not Moorish. 

The quettion arises — now is this to be reconciled 
with the fact that it it on architecture that the special 
Spanish temperament has irapresied itself with more 
completenest than it has manifested in any other art ? 
We mutt go back to Rome for another country that 
has spokeo in its buildings with the same overwhelm- 
ing force. In most countries, architecture, however 
national it may appear, has expressed the ideals of a 
few choice spirits, but in Spain this art is the affirma- 
tion of the common character of the race. This is 
true, and can hardly be denied, even by those 
who hold that the fundamental ideas of Spanish 
architecture have been borrowed from other nations. 
It it, in fact, jutt this complexity which gives to the 
Spanish buildings their special character. There is a 
great difference in art between imitation and adaptation. 
The native artists were never base users of imported 
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■tflet. The; wjnght to coidUdc aodi bj a trtDifor- 
iDBtion of nylu, the; gaye to the templet they had to 
coDitnict that roawive, atrong and exuberant iinrit 
that wai io harmony with their own temperament. 
For them all itylei were but eleraeota of which thejr 
made practical me. With the aid of what they 
garnered from without, they built architectural wonder* 
— natural hybrids, lonw have called them — complex 
and luxarioui, beautiini and alwayi bannotuoiw, with 
the apecial Spanish character. Tbna, there ■• no 
contradiction. To deny the diAinctiH character of 
Spanith architecture, prevea a lack of knowledge not 
only of the buildings themtelrea, but of the people 
who raited them as a memorial to their creative geniua. 
Placed near to Italy and France, Spain yet stood for 
centoriea a stranger to both. Hence that abrupt 
difference in art, which obsertera most remark between 
France aitd Spain as somi as they cross the frontiers. 
In the Cathedral of Santiago — which many have tried 
to prove of French origin — we have a genuine 
expreuioD of the native Gothic, far removed from the 
Gothic of France ; other cathedrals, such as fiursoi 
and Toledo, though fundameotalhr French, are superbly 
Spanish in their final results. Leon Cathedral, alone 
of ail the great Spanish churches, belongs not to 
Spain, but to France. 

These brilliant prodncdons of a fascinating people 
cap^vate with their exuberant power, and exercise a 
faacmatioD that it is impotiible to resist. In the great 
Spanish churches we seem to find the meiiagt of a 
people who nndentood in full the romance and 
^adness of the religions life at well as iti lolemnity. 
There is no other style of architecture to full of the 



Sraodiose ipleadonr, as well 
oess, it expretsei the romantic 
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t{nri( of mediacTal life. It is the ipirit that haa been 
preserved in Spain alone amoog western natioDs. 

The cathedrals which arose in the period of Spain's 
greatest prosperity were the chief point of attraction, 
the centre of the movement and life of the people. 
They were built for the honour of God ; but alao For 
the enjoyment of the people themselves. Religion 
waa joyful, popular, democratic, one might say. For 
this reason the construction and also the arrangement 
of a Spanish church is unlike that with which we are 
familiar in England and in Prance. The exterior 
(with the exception of the portals which give entrance 
to the building, and are equal in work and lavish 
beauty to those of any nation) is almost always less 
sumptuous than the interior, an arrangement of decora- 
uon exactly opposite to the French Gothic churches. 
Not infrequently a Spanish church resembles a castle 
or a fortress rather than a temple.* The church to 
the Spniard was his bouse of worship, and the elforts 
of the builders were focused on its practical use. 
They were concerned with the needs of the 
worshippers, and the whole abject of the interior 
arrangements was to fill the edifice with the maximum 
of active worship. Never in Spanish churches do we 
find the ceremonial of the service concentrated in the 
eastern end, nor is this part of the building more 
sacred or more richly decorated. The eoro, or choir, 
is placed in the centre of the church, separated by a 
space only from the capilla-mayor, which ci 
high altar ; both alike are enclosed, and thus 
what may be said to be a church within a church. 
The choral part of the service is, in this way, brought 
with the ceremonial functions into the centre of the 
church, while the space between the eoro and the 

* A Dotewortbx eiample in Galicis ii the Cilhedral of Tuy. 
Id Compntcli the Colcgista it Sir Ja like ■ bsrooiil ball. 
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ca[n]la-i)uiyor, vhich u alio encIoKd by iron rtjat, ii 
nwd ibr many of the roott wcred and characterinic 
fgoctioD* of the chorch. In Santiago, it i« here that 
the swinging of the Great Center {il iotafumiiro) takea 
place I it il uied for the great festiral*, and it ii here that 
the hiitoric gianti dance beibre the altar of St. Jamea. 
It i« an arrangement which perfectly Gtt the great 
Spaniib churchea for the worahippen tbemaelve) to 
parUcipate in the apicndid ceremoniea 'of the Spanish 
ritual : howcTcr vast the aiaembled raaltitnde, all can 
see and all can hear. Those foreign writers who 
hare condemned it atchitecturally M closing the vistas 
of the interior, have failed to understand the needs of 
the people, which is its explanation. The stranger, 
who, for the first time, witnesses one of theie great 
feitivals in the noble Cathedral of Compostcla, whose 
July celebrations in honour of St. James are among 
the moat magnificent in Spain, will gain a sensation 
that he will never have experienced in a French or an 
English church ) for nowhere else will he have the 
same conscionsneia of being himself an active ipeciator 
in the ceremonies be witnesses. 

The Spaniard has no understanding of the 
Northerner's love of solitude. His churches are placed 
in the midst of the towns, and many of them are 
so hemmed in with buildings that they are difficult to 
view. And if this must be deplored, it yet give* 
the impression of constant use and life, which adds so 
much charm to these churches, which still remain the 
hornet of the people. These Spanish churches are 
always in harmony with the Spanish landscape. Spain 
is peculiarly rich in quarries of beautiful stone, 
admirably adapted for building purposes. The (tone 
varies in different provinces : in some, as in Galicia, 
we find grey granite used ( in others sandttone 
■trengthened with brick ) and by this .using of local 
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material the boildiogi corretpoiMl with the cotou of 
the bud. AlmoM ul the town* are dramaiicaUy built 
apoo a hill, and the pTominent fiaturet prctcDtcd bj 
theM DoUe cbarche*, at a diwuice, catue* them to 
appear a* a crown to the jnled-up buildinga below, 
which form, ai it were, a b^tifiil foondatioit to their 
riling towen and domei. 

A brief clauificatioD of the different •tyle* of 
Spaniih Christian architecture, with thrir Spooiih 
terms, may be of aMiitance to the ttudent. It ii a 
little ditficnlt for thoee who have only a limited 
acquaintance of Spaniih art to define preciielj the 
variona pbaiei of evolution through which architecture 
haa paued in Galicia, while confiiiion ii apt to ariae 
from a want of knowledge of the local namei. 

The beginning! of Cbriitiao architecture muH be 
longht in the north, in Galicia and Aituriaa, the 
itatei which formed die baiii of the recovery of Spain 
from the Moor*. These early chorchei date back 
to the Mshth century and even earlier j they are 
known in Spain at obrat de hi godot. They represent 
the traditioni of the Viiigothic period ; and have a 
ground plan in the form of the Greek Cross, three 
apiet, and barrel Taultingi their most marked chac- 
acteriitici are their extreme iini{dicity and the use of 
the hone-shoe arch. The beat examples are San 
Miguel de Lino and Santa Maria de Naranco, near 
Oviedo, the basilica of San Juan de Banos in Palencia, 
and the almost unknown, but exceediugly interesting, 
little church of Santa Comba de Baoda on the 
Galician borders of Portugal. Lopez Ferreiro, the 

S latest Gallegan archsmlogist, writei of Santa 
mba : *< It ii one of the very rare examples, which 
repreaent in the hiitory of art the continuation of the 
Byzantine ityle in it* last period, that of transiKoo to 
the RomaneK|ue style." 

lOO 
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It ii lo common to attribute to foreign influences, 
and npeciallj to the ioflucncc of Prance, all tke 
phaM« and idea* of Spaoiah architecture, that it u of 
the greatett importance to the atndent io eitimatiog 
thii difficult queitioa of origin*, to gain a detailed and 
perioDal knowledge of thew old chorchei, before 
tuTDiDg hii atteotioa to the great cathcdrali which 
may well hare tprung from them, rather than from 
foreign lonrce). It it unfortunate that theie etfcatial 
monument! of the oational art are almoat unknown ' 
ODttide of Spain ; CTen the Spanith archgeologiBti haie 
at yet Ailed to make the oeceuary detailed atudy and 
comoaritont of thete old churches. 

The origin of the Romanesque church (the next 
and most important dcTelopment of Chriitiin archi- 
tecture in Galicia) it a debated question. Some 
attribute the style to France or to Italy g others, again, 
apply the term to all Christian architecture prior to the 
birth of Gothic. What seems most likely ii that the 
Romanesque was a natural etolution from the early 
Latin-Christian (basilique) style, and at the tame 
time adding many decoratiTe details from the 
Byzantioe-Christian style. In Spain the Visigothic or 
pre-Romanesque-Christian architecture shows strongly- 
marked Byzsntine influence ; more so, indeed, than in 
any European country. The Byzantine elements were 
retained in the Romanesque churches \ both early aod 
late, we And them persisting in the Gothic, aod eTen 
ioto the Renaissance periods. The dome (the Spanish 
ci/nBerlo) the most conspicuous aod entirely national 
feature of almost all the late churches, is altogether 
apart from the Gothic ideal ; it must be regarded as one, 
out of many examples, of a Byzantine feature persisting 
much longer and more strongly than in any European 
country. This wide-spread use of Byzantioe art is 
explained when we remember the early and intimate 
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UBOoatioQ of Spain with Conttantinople. Aa im- 
pottaot coloDV of ByzaDtine ChriBtians were eatablithed 
ID Eastero Aodalacia duriog the Vitigotliic period ; 
there are many proofi to thow that Byzantine artiati 
undertook work in all parte of the Penjoiula. Long 
before the Moort set foot in Spain, and prior by many 
centuries to the birth of Mndejar architecture, Spanish- 
Chrittiao owed more to the eait thao to the weit — it 
wai, at leatt, m much Byzantine a« Roman. « There 
are many iodicationg," write* M. Gomez Moreno, 
" that between the decadence of Roman architecture 
and the invaaion of the Moors, Spain produced a phaae 
of architecture quite her own, of which the moat 
characteriatic feature waa the horae-ahoe arch." * 

It ia perhapa worth while to *ay a few words here 
about the horse-shoe arch. Until quite recently it was 
roiatakenly believed that the horse-ahoe arch entered 
Spain for the tirst time with the Moora. But it it now 
known that Spain had it long before ; that ahe had it 
already in the second century. It has been found 
sculptured on Pagan tombstones, whose date points un- 
erringly to that century. The horse-shoe arch in its 
elemeatal form was not Moorish j the Moors found it 
and adopted it, exaggerating it, and twisting it into 
graceful and fantastic ahapcs. It was introduced into 
Spain by the Visigoths, whose interesting and little- 
known civilization waa of Byzantine origin, like that of 
the Moora, When Christian architecture began to rise 
in Srain, with it there reappeared the horse-ahoe arch. 
In Galicia, where the Moors never penetrated, and 
where there is no Moorish or Mudejar architecture, the 
horae-shoe arch is very frequent. There are also many 
examples of pure Byzantine ornament. 

The local Spanish name for Romanesque it the 
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Romaao-ByzBDtiDe, or more timply, Byzantine «tyle, 
i. term that i« certiioly most happy id exprcMing itt 
tpecial character. Romaneique art may be divided 
roDghly into two period* ; Firtt, the tenth to the open- 
ing of the twelfth century — itt dawn 1 Second, the 
twelfth centaty — iti acme. In the aecond period, the 
pointed arch begioB to appear, and the traniition to 
Gothic i< evident. The Gothic element* are intro- 
duced, not to disturb, but, by the added power given to 
the tnitlderi, heightening the effect, and imparting 
myitery and elegance to the lober and mawiTe 
Romaneique. 

To understand the iplendid efHoteicence of Roman- 
esque architecture in Northern Spain, it mn«t be borne in 
mind that its birth coincided with the popular religious 
movement of the expulsion of the Moors t it coincided 
also with the great church-butlding period of the north. 
It was a time when numerotu Ushoprics were created 
by the Alfonsos of Cattile aa an aid to their political 
ambitions. The cathedrals were to play a civil as well 
as a religious part. Within these precincts the tortet 
assembled; toey were used for the performance of 
religious mystery plays g and the elaborate functions of 
the Church formed a vital part of the civil life. More- 
over, Romanesque art, with its dignilied and strong, but 
always dramatic spirit, was peculiarly adapted to ex- 
press the genius of the people in this warlike period 
of their history. All these reasons contributed to the 
rapid growth of Romanesque eccleuastical buildings, 
and though many of the old churches were destroyed 
at a later date and replaced by Gothic and Renaissance 
structures, or, at least, mutilated by additions, Northern 
Spain is still the chief home of the Romanesque 
church. 

In Galicia the Romanesque style lasted for 6ve 
s, and was employed by the Gallegan architects 
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right up to the fifteenth century,* long after it had been 
diacarded by the leit of Spain. We find a more 
cootinuout and uniform development, and the influence 
of foreign itylei it leu marked. Galicia waa at the 
height of her proaperity before the ideali of Gothic, 
coming, it ia held by many, from Prance by way 
of German y, had conquered Spain. The great 
monument of her art, the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compoitela, waa already built in the twelfth century, 
earlier than any of the great Spaoiah churches. It 
MM, in its original form, a pure Romanesque building. 
It served as a pattern to be adopted by all the 
churches that followed. In this way Galicia had 
created a local and fital feeling for architecture which, 
by saving her &om the error of fruitless experiment 
in styles, ensured her achievement. The line 
Cathedral of Lugo and the Cotegiata of Santa Maria 
at Coruiia, are directly modelled on Santiago, while in 
the other cathedrals of the kingdom — at MoadoBedo, 
at Orense and at Tuy — as well as in almost all her 
old churches, this influence is evident Indeed, the 
glorioui church of St. James had an influence reaching 
far wider than Galicia. San Isidore at Leon, San 
Pedro at Huesca, and San Vicente and San Pedro at 
Avila, may be mentioned as examples of Romanesque 
churches which owe their inspiration to Santiago. 

Ai we should expect, Romaoes<]ue art in Galida 
became localised, acquiring certain characteri sties 
arising from special local conditions that were 
restricted to a determined region. Thus the Galician 

* The lifCecoth-ceDturf cloitleri or San Franceico «t Lugo, 
which ire uniauc even in Spaia, are maialj' Rominciquc, while 
the pilUri of Santa Mitia at Pontevedra, md (he entrance of the 
interoting ehuich sf Santa Maria del Augue at Belaaioi, are 
example! of the Rooiiaeique pennling ai late ■■ the lixleenlh 
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RcMDaDe«c]iK and tlut of Wmera Cattile, for ii 
arc of itrikiDgly dtSmnt atpecti the btnldingt of 
the ooe ditirict are cxceedtitgly poetical, powtwing 
carred exterior-wall decoratiaM— an annnial ft/Htxn 
in Spaoifk baUdlngi — that are both rich and ezcrilent, 
for the Cdt ezjKened poetry in hii itone, while 
thoae of Cutile are ttroDg and warliket and the 
decoration* employed arc of a more proDOooced 
Oriental character. Then the fonner bmldingi are 
cooMmcted of grey graoiie — the local ttofie — ^while 
thoae of the laUer are of landMone, itiengthened with 
brick. 

Id the latter decadci of the twelfth ceotary, changet 
were introdaced into the Romaoetqae atjle. Larger 
charcbo were needed. The Romancaqoe bulden 
had to grapple with the double problem of how to 
■apport wide nnltiagi and how to let light in opon 
dark oavei ; a new tyrtem of Tatilting wu employed, 
an iocreaiing emphaiii wai laid npOD height ana oa 
opentDga for light ; the form of the apoe wai changed 
by the introdnctioD of aD ambslitory ( while flying 
buttreuei, panted archet — at firat timidly formed — 
and lolid towers, were need, at well ai ByuotiRe 
cupolai and pyramidal iteeplei. The pointed Gothic 
of France invaded Spain at a Tery early period, iti 
firit exponents beiog the Ciitetcian Order, who 
introduced, in certain dittrictt, the finrgandian type 
of church. 

In the next three centuriei — the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth — the Spaoiih Gothic, often called locally 
the Ttdtieo style, at tt wai beliercd to be of Germanic 
origin — wai developed, mainly by Ferdinand and 
habelta, aided by foreign bi*faop« and artitti. It wat 
not a mere adaptation of new and foreign forma, rather 
it waa a gradual combination with the ByzantiiM forma 
of the twelfth century. It may be (aid to have passed 
los 
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throDgh three periodi; PirBt, the thirteenth ceotury — 
traosition aod dawo ; second, the fourteenth century — 
the French style ; aod Ugt, the Bfteenth and begionin| 
of the (ixCeenLh centuries — (he Spanisli style ; flam- 
boyant and Orientalised. The type of church which 
CTolTcd during the later part of this period ii 
counted as a development of Gothic, but it mutt be 
remembered that it was a Gothic development which 
aroie in a land where Romanesque art held a much 
deeper and long'Continued hold upon the love of the 
people than elsewhere ; and, moreover, that it came 
into use at a time when the Renaissance movement 
had already introduced classic modes of architecture. 

Id Galicia the French style of Gothic, which we 
see first in the Cathedral of Burgos, and later in 
Toledo and Leon, never found a home, nor is there 
any ecclesiastical example of importance of Spanish 
Gothic* The tenacious temper of the people, 
added to their strong Byzantine inheritance, seemi 
to have held them to the Romanesque. And with 
the glorious example of Santiago de Compostela, 
her artists felt less desire for "improvement" — that 
changing, seeking for the new, which results so often 
to decay. It would seem that the term " transitional 
style," applied by many writers to Galicia'a churches, 
is an error; here there was no "passing" from the 
Romanesque to Gothic. The iatroductioo of Gothic 
elements in connection with the Romanesque was not, 
at some have held, the result of a changing fashion in 

* The one eiiroplc of thii ilyle — the Gothic merging into 
the RcDiiiiiDcc— i> SiDti Mirim at Pontcvcdri. It ii i very 
iateteitint tail beiutiliil old church, but it i> smilJ, unlinithcd, 
■nd in m bad itite of repair. The Royal Hotpitat at Santiago 
will be dcicribcd In a later chapter. There ia one pointed 
Gothic church in Compoitela, Santo Domingo, which, though a 
beautilul and toy iDlereilini building, cannot take rank with 
the great Gothic chnrchet in other parli of Spain. 
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■rt, bat a delibcratelj idDpted method, in which the 
natnral poetic qnalitief of Galiciaa ircliitectiire foond 
their exprCMion. 

The ReuiuaDce, or the iofliience of the Italian 
CinqneceDto, peDctrited into Spain in the lait yeiri 
of the fifteenth century. It wai no moTement from 
within, for there wai no indication that the older 
itylet of Byzantine and Gothic art were played out, 
and, indeed, many of the moat brilliant achieTcmeati 
date from thia period. The caaKi of the change 
were external and political. The conitant com- 
munication and wari with Italy, aided, while ■ 
•tronger reaton waa the intimate connection between 
Spain and Rome. The charm of the atyle waa ita 
notelty, and perb^a, even more, itt point! of contact 
in the domain of decoration widi the then popular 
Mudejar art. The later deTclopmeou oF Gothic had 
ahowo an alienation of taste already taking place from 
the acTerity of the earlier style : the nae of rich and 
realistic ornament of great originality and picturesque 
charm was common. Thus the native artists recognised 
in the new style a new class of more brilliant decorative 
motiTes, enlarging the previons range. 

The first burst of the Renussance art exhibited 
itself in the period of national exuberance and pride 
that followed on the fall of Granada, the last 
stronghold of Ismaliim. It continued to flourish 
until the death of Charles V. (1491-1 J58), and even 
later ; during s period in which Spam, from her 
discovery of the . New World, stood forth as the 
leading nation in Europe ; her powers being aided 
by the brilliant position of ihe Catholic monarchs, 
combined with the energy of the great men who 
directed her ecclesiastical councils. The enthusiasm 
and exultation of the iirst half of the sixteenth century 
are well expressed in the buildings of that age. 
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The new ttyki in iti earlieit derelopment, wai 
koowa in Spain as Obra del Romaoo. At first it wat 
adopted b decorative iculptnre applied to doorwayt, 
facadei, and window), and to the ioterior fittings of the 
buildings. The Reoattunce began with a traniition, 
ia which the ipirit wai Gothic though the detaili were 
clauic. The natiTe builder* retained the diatinctive 
Spaniib feature of the Byzantine cupola, the baiilical 
plan of the Greek croui tbey retained alto the gallery 
over the naves, the two towers of the facade, and the 
portico {narthex Ftlurgko) of the Gothic. The new 
style tn», indeed, rather a change of dresa than an 
alteration of form. A Gothic feeling prevails in 
Renaittance buildings which is often startling.* The 
earliest important buildings in which the Reoussaocc 
was used were due to Enrique de Egas, the architect of 
Toledo, who was employed by the Catholic sovereign 
to build the Royal Hospital at Composteta. 

Owing, probably, to the example of Moorish art, 
with its perfect ornament, the Renaissance style, as it 
rapidly developed in Spain, is somewhat different from 
that which ve find elsewhere. It has not the purity 
of form attained in Italy, but in elegance and richness 
of decoration it far exceeds it. Borrowing a new 
style, the Spaniards again developed it with such variety 
of detail that really they made it a style of their own. 
Delicacy of execution in particular was aimed at | and 
hence arose tlie term plaleruco or plateresqu? style, 
from the ornament suggesting works in the precious 
metals. In the earlier examples of plateresque work 
there is much beauty and purity of form, combined 
with delicate intricacy of details. The Spanish Re- 
Dussance in this form became a national style, that for 

* A rsmitksbU enmplc i* tlic west froal of Ssatlago 
Cithcdril, where th* icveQteenth-ceatDtjr Chunignem^M work 
|l*«i I Oslhle elFecl. 
1 08 
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too loDg haa been deoieti the admiration it can junlj 
claim. 

But the Spanith imagioation wai captirated sod 
ran to riot, sod there followed the Eiliio monstuntOf 
nraally connected with the name of Alonio Betrnguete. 
Edifices were OTerloaded with ornament ; itone snd 
marble and wood were tortured into fantastic shapeti 
while gilding and colour wsi pisttered eterjwhere. A 
reaction againit thii ornamenul orgy was iDeTitable. 
The national exuberance died under the iron rule of 
Philip II. ; the buildings of this monarch are charac- 
terized by their name EtiUo Duonamentor. The cold 
academical prodnctiooi of Herrera (the architect with 
whose name the Grxco- Roman art of the tCTenteenth 
century i) always connected) are only too true a re- 
flection of the small fraction of the national mind that 
was gi*en to architecture. 

The Renaissance style was introduced into Compot- 
tela by the art-loviag Fontecas, snd to the famous 
atchtrishop of that name the city owes the i^eseiit 
beanuful cloistera of the cathedral, the sactistiet, and 
the Medical College of Fonseca. Tfie wealth enjoyed 
by the city at this period, and its extraordinary religious 
Titality, caused it to become a centre of the new more- 
ment in art. Compostela was surpassed by no other 
city, and equalled by tery few. The antagonism 
between the regular and secular clergy resulted in s 
rivalry of expenditure in art. This indeed was not 
alwayt fortunate, as, in many instances, the old Roman- 
esque ediltces were destroyed or mutilated with un- 
sightly addition*. At the tame time the building of 
churche^ monasteries, and colleges wsa undertaken. 
The favoured city was filled with monuments, which 
remain ai the most expressire embodiment of her 
exuberant life. 

Of the later dcTelopmentg of architecture there it 
109 
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little to Mj. The decline of art in Spain followed 
that of the Monarchy. A new disturbance arote in 
the leTenteeiith century with the grotesque and fan- 
tastic productions of Churtigura, a natiTC of Salamanca. 
The Spaniard again vindicated his character in the 
domain of the extravagant and the amazing. The 
name of Churrtgura has become lo much a word of 
horror, that it is accessary to remember that in his owa 
day his work was regarded as the most perfect in 
creation ; hence the widespread destruction of ecclesi- 
astical monuments to make room for bis creations. 
The examples of Churrigueresque in Spain are very 
numerous. We see the style in its most sumptuous 
expression in the west fagade of Santiago Cathedral. 
It is a wonderful example of Spanish fantasy. In due 
course a reaction once more followed, which resulted in 
a rerival of the traditions of Graeco-Romaa art. Of 
this return to sobriety Compostela affords a really 
praiseworthy example in her eighteenth -century uni- 
versity, designed by a native architect, Jos£ Machado. 
Such in briefest outline has been the development 
of architecture in Galicia. We are now in a better 
position to examine the glorious monuments of Com- 
postela, for we have come to underataod something of 
the strong architectural impulse, which moved GalJcia 
through the centuries of her growth. Placed, as we 
have seen, between two great waves of architectural 
impulse — the Roman -Byzantine and the Gothic of 
Northern France — but with faistincts which attracted her 
to the first of these influences, she was never overcome 
by the French current to which she was exposed. 
The Gallegan artists gradually asserted within the 
Gothic field their imperative native character, by which 
they succeeded in moulding out of unlike elements a 
school of their own, possessing a finely and deliberately 
blended style — the Gal ician- Romanesque — noteworthy 
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Tor it! itrengtb and limplicity, etpecUII; for it» 6ik 
ccODomy of metot to practical ends, through which tbc 
MtiTe artiiU were tared from the extTiTagaoce of atate- 
ment that tometiinei dertcoyt the lobrietj of Spaoiih 



A rich feart awaita na at Compottela; from an 
architectnral point of riew, the city ii all Gallcia. In 
acolptnre, too, it «tand« unriralled. Spaoiah acnlpture i« 
the branch of art least known beyond the bounds of the 
country. The imagiuation of the Romanesque atone- 
cnttera may be admired iti the church and cloisters of 
the tenth and CTcn earlier centuries, and onwarda to 
the thirteenth century. No town in Spain is richer in 
its poisesaion of beautiful portals. Tne sooth door of 
the cathedral inclndei the most interesting early work 
in figure carTing ) and the entrance porch of*^ Santa 
Maria de la Salomj ia a jewel of old work. In the 
capitals of the columns again, where inrention may 
almost be said to run riot, we see the boldly imaginaUve 
and poetical Gallegan mind. Biblical scenes and 
purely decorative motives alternate with beut fables, 
fanlattic monsters, and scenes from huinan life. There 
is ample evidence that from the sixth century onwarda, 
a close study of plant and animal life was made by the 
native sculptors. 

Spaoiah wood-carving is not less fascinating than 
Spanish itone-work, and it is an art that ii ctcd more 
distinctly Spanish. The freedom and facility of wood, 
enabled the artiiti, whose aim was ever dramatic cx- 
pretsioD, to gain success in this medium. Galicia has 
the honour of haring given birth to Crregorio Her- 
nandez, one of Spain's great sculptors. He wai born 
■t Pontevedra in the sixteenth century. The chief of 
his works are now in the Museum of Sculpture at 
Valladolid. The great Gallegan novelist, Emilia 
Fardo Bazan, speaking of these carved atatneS) says : 
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"There is a nungling of clauicism io the modelliag of 
the fleih aod draperiei, of romaDticiim in the expreHion, 
of realiim in the colouciog and detaili, which make of 
this aculpture ia wood the teal and symbol of our 
national genius and our religious ideal." 

The wealth of Renaissance car?ing in Compostela is 
amaziog. In iron-crafi, and in gold and silver work, 
it is also rich. It would need a volume to record all 
her accomplishment in carving and in the industrial 
arts. No ciw is, perhaps, more fortunate in her church 
furniture. The great glory of the churches are the 
imnKoae rttaUoi — rich in sculpture, covered with gold 
and colour^-OD which the most famous carvers and 
painters expended their skill; they are imposing 
beyond anything of the kiod to be seen outside of 
Spain. Less aitonishing, but of greater beauty, are the 
carved choir-italli which are treasuries of delight. 
Stand io the centre of the cathedral beneath the dome, 
or, better still, io the sumptuoui Renaissance church of 
San Martin, where you will see best the capilla-mayor 
with its amazing altars. A glittering brilliancy — a 
dazzling of gold and colour, of polished marbles, of 
agate and jasper — and a luxuriance of carving will 
meet your view. It was here, where his worship 
centres, that the citizras of Compostela have lavished 
their wealth and her artists their skill. To produce 
this magnificence in the altars and choirs, the decorative 
and industrial arts were fostered. Sculptors, painters 
and tttafadors, gold and silver smiths, masters of iroo' 
craft — artists of all classes and many nationalities — 
worked together and wrought these wonders which 
are still to-day uoaurpaased in the world. 

In the industrial arts Spain was first among all 
oadoDS. The products of her gold-beaters and 
jewellers, of her carvers in stone, io wood, and in 
iroD, of her painters aod gilders — all had architectural 
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form. The artuU of Compoiteli were renowned 
throughout the world g in CTcry one of thece art* her 
craftHnen excelled. Aadtfaew nibaidiarj arts MrTM) 
to gire emphMis to that spirit of magnificence which 
characterize* her churchea. 

Thua, from the artiit'i point of new, the churchea 
and monaiteriei of Compoetela are muaeumi of delight ; 
and in each the lover of beautiful thing* will find 
■oinething that will make ipecial appeal to him. He 
will see fine choir -lecternt and pulpiti, and nian^ 
beautiful reJM, the metal Bcreena for which Galicia is 
famoui. The chorch treaiurei in beaten gold and 
silTcr, the tapeattica and testmeoti of the clergy, 
woven in lilk and gold and embroidered with precioui 
itonet, all are worthy of admiration. The workman* 
ship of the tagrariot, or miniature templeg, that are the 
triumph of her litTereinithB, w excellent. Then the 
muiician, the liturgiologist and the ritoalist will lind yet 
another intereit in the grandeur and decorum with 
which all the chorch ceremoniea are performed in these 
churches, which arc surely among the noblest ever 
railed by man for hii soul's need for worship. They 
are open on all days ; and as one Cakes a part, even as 
a mere outside observer, in one or another of their 
characteristic services, one begins to understand the 
potent life with which faith and custom and art can 
endow these things, and the fascination with which 
they can hold the imaginations of men. 

The fdlonnng art iht SpanUh lermi uteJ for thi 
churchei and other edi/icei, and for tbt iiffirtnl parti of 
tht httlldingffumilare, tU. t — 

Miaa charch. 

hliiU majtr .... cathcdril. 

£iin(rramLitiii J(in,*<«l) cathedral. 

llUiia taja . * lower ehnrch. 
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CHAPTER VII 

the Cathedral of Santiago : The 
History of the Bui/ding 

THERE is nothing quite like the first aight ot a 
noble building ; htn impreuions couat for wi 
much, aod will remain and penist through all after 
knowledge. I recall my fint vision of the Cathedral 
of Santiago. It wai late evening, the beautiful night 
of a lotithera lummer. I bad made my way from the 
hotel through the coil of twisting streets, until I came 
out into an open square, seeing for the Urit time a clear 
breadth of the night sky, and there, against the sky, 
was the great maw of the cathedral. 

Never can I forget it. t was standing in the Plaza 
of Alfonso Doce, which holds the cathedral and its 
adjacent buildings, the Hospital Real, the Casa 
Consistorial, and the old College of San Jer6minio. I 
ascended the first round of the wide flight of ateps 
which faces this west front. In the exquisite pole 
light I could faintly diacern the three storeys of the 
fa^ade-'-thc columns carved profusely with ornament, 
twists and curls of granite, statues, flowers and fruits ; 
the massive towers which flank the sides stood out 
with perfect clearness, delicately silhouetted against the 
sky. Seen in this light, when one failed to perceive 
details, the Churrigueresque work had beauty that 
could never be found in it by day. It seemed to roe 
to be full of the romantic spirit and full of multiform 
life, ordered to a wooderfully expressive variety, as it 
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threw out ht shoots of orDamcnt in every directioa, 
like a tree growing in ■ tropical forest. An Oriental 
tODchg'with a dramatic suggestion of einotioD, freed it 
from the solemoitjr of the grander Romanesque, and 
suited it splendidly to the southern otght. In this 
hour of romaoce it stood as a lyrobol of dut character 
of Compostela — the pasttoD of religion expressed in 
art — wherein rests the secret of her amazing and suc- 
cessful life, 

fint this account of mv firtt visioo of the coodemned 
west front of the cathedral may cause me to be taken 
for a romancer, in spite of my care to be on my guard 
against those personal anares of one's memories that 
trick one so often into bearing false witness. I am too 
earnest a votary of Santiago to defire to make any 
additioDS to its glory. I only wish to make it dear 
that when I first saw the cathedral I was at once 
captivated by it. As my feet echoed on the age-worn 
flag-atonei, I was feeling, " This is the shrine that art 
has raised to Santiago 1" Not, "Is this the Chnr- 
rigueresque fajade ? ' 

To the non-technical stadent the long terms of 
claisili cation are a mere vearineu. What we want is 
to get at the soul of the building, for, looked at pro- 
perly, every building has a soul, evidencing the moral 
and spiritual energy displayed by the men who built it. 

The cathedral of Santiago is a structure which it 
the composite work of a thousand TC>r>, and comprises 
examples of the styles through which Spanish archi- 
tecture has passed from Byzantine to the Churriguer- 
esqoe. The classilication of English Gothic and 
Renaissance are not of much use here. It is necessary 
to remember that we are looking at a Spanish and not 
an English work. 

We must now turn to the history of the building. 
The hard gospel of facts is necessary for iotelligeat 
"9 
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uDderiUDding, ThU ii especially true of the cathedral 
of Saotiago, whoie rather complex history offers many 
pointt of interett, without a knowledge of which it is 
impossible to eatimate the exiitiag structure. 

There have been at least three churches on the 
present site, aad at each addition and rebuilding portions 
of the old work taken down hare been re-used, and 
this has given the fioal and existing church a more 
than usual ly curious and composite character. 

The first church to occupy the site was the one 
built by Alfonso III. It will be remembered * that 
in the year S39 the tomb and altar of Santiago, with 
those of his two disciples, Athanasius and Theodoiius, 
were remoTcd from the church of Alfonso el Casto at 
Padron, and uken for greater security to Compostela. 
They were placed in the monastery of Antealtares, 
now the nunnery of San Pelayo, in the Plaza de los 
Literarios and opposite the cathedral. "This event 
of so great importance," says Villa-Amit, "must be 
regarded as the true origin of the cathedral of Com- 

tiostela." The body of Santiago could not fittingly be 
eft in its temporary guarding-place, and it became 
necessary that a church should be erected. This was 
undertaken by Alfonso III. about the year 863, and 
the work was carried on with such energy that the 
church seems to have been completed in thirtyone 
years. It was consecrated in the year 893't 

There are certain very interesting details known 
about this church, which have been preserved in a 
document at Oviedo. We learn that Alfonso III. 
caused choice marble* to be brought from different 
districts of Spain, and especially from beautiful bnild- 

t La Celidral Jt Sanl'iagt, by Joti Villi-Amil j Cailro. 
It it from the work of the iMracd Spaniib iichieoloiiit thil the 
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inji (Mlai ctuat) of the denroyed town of Aucca 
( Beteca] . Theie were brought by sea, ind were used 
ai column! foi the weit door, where waa alio placed a 
fine lintel which before had been in the chuich of 
Alfonso el Casto. Thia enrichment of the wett fa^ule 
is a fact of great intereat, which haa certainly been 
followed by all succeiBive builden right down to the 
eighteenth century. Gold and tilrer were aleo brongbt, 
and precious pearls and the moat rich ornaineiit. The 
door on the left aide, joining the baptiatery, had six 
columns, with the bases constructed from the vaalt of 
the tribuna, and In the porch were placed other columns 
all sculptured. In the nave were amaller columns of 
marble and brick that were brought from Oporto, 
Eighteen waa the number of the columns. 

What this earliest ahrine waa like is now difficult 
to conjecture. The contemporarv deed of gift of the 
church by King Alfonso III. has been preaerred and is 
given in EspeHa Sagrada,* but though of considerable 
interest as giving an account of the attars f and relio 
existing at that time, it does not help us very ranch. 
What seems probable is that it waa a small, but Ttry 
beautiful, example of early Romanesque, of which parts, 
in nur own opinion, remain in the crypt chapel under 
the Gate of Glory, now known as the Caudral vieja, 
or Igkiia baja. 

Still greater difficulty awaits us if we try to establish 
what was the relation of this early church of Alfonso 
III. — which was destroyed by Almanzor, the 
Victorious Moor, a hundred years after its erection — 
to the twelfth 'Century cathedral. Certain facts are, 
however, known, while others with fair safety may be 
conjectured. 

* EipiaU Sagrtde, lix. p. J44, Appendix. It I) ilto quoted 
hj Stml, Gume Ankimairt bi ^'m. 
t S« pp. 19-30. 
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The pOBicBeioD of the holy body of St. James had 
brought great wealth to Compoitela and multitudes of 
pilgrim from all parts of ChristeDdom. We may 
lafely WBuine that, during the century which elapsed 
betweeo the erectioo of the early church and its 
destruction by the Moors, the structure was materially 
altered and added to. It ia probable that even if this 
disaster had not taken place, a teconstructiou of the 
church on a far grander scale would have had to be 
uoderlaken, to meet the immense and eTer-growing 
popularity of Compostela as a shrine of worship. If 
our conjecture is right, parts of the works, in existence 
during the tenth century, were sared from the ruins 
after the short Mooriah occupation of the city, and 
were incorporated in the hastily restored church which 
took its place.* 

It will be remembered that Sao Pedro Mozoncio, > 
poet and a man of remarkable energy and genius, was 
at this time bishop of Iria. Mozoncio, after the de- 
parture of the Moors, undertook the rebuilding of the 
Apoatle's shrine. There is, unfortunately, no record 
in detail of the exact work that was executed i all 
we know is that this prelate, acting under the direction 
of Bermudo II., '< proceeded to the rebuilding of the 
church, improving it " ("pro eedii a la retdjicacion del 
templo mijorandolo "). A few years afterwards, in the 
middle of the eleventh century, Bishop Cresconio, the 
successor to Mozoncio, attending to the defence of the 
church, constructed for this purpose two lowers on the 
west aide, which were dedicated to Sao Benito and 
San Antolin.t 

This newly-constructed church was not found of 
lufiicieot size to accommodate the pilgrims, who came 
to Cpraposielain even greater numbers after the Moorish 

• Set chapter on The Moon in Compoitcli, p. 4S. 
t From the Ovaitiii lilau; quoted by ViUa-Amil. 
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inTtiaioa t and thit ihrine, in iti tam, dimppMred to 
gJTc place to the preteut cathedral. The actual date 
of the CDmnHDcement of the buildiDg U given by 
Villa-Amil at 1074, From a notice in the CoJtx of- 
Calixtut II.,* it would teem that the worlct were 
carried on with the tame energy which bad marked 
the building of the earlier church. At the time when 
D. Diego Pfelaez wai biihop of Iria — that is, before 
1088, the year in which he wai deposed of hia mitre 
and the lee traniferred to Compottela| — there wai 
already coQitructed at katt the apie with iu chapelt, 
the dotne, the touth porch, all the traniept and a great 
part of the principal nare, at welt at the lower crypt. 

Now what had happened to the reconitructed 
church of Bishop Mozoncio ? Had it been taken 
down \ — or, if not, what wai iti relation to the new 
buildmg \ Again the question it difRcalt to aotwer. 
Still, there tt evidence, which leemi to point to our 
opinion that the IgUtia haja, beneath Mateo'i Gate 
of Glory, containi the remaini of thig tenth-century 
building. Howerer great may have been the damage 
wrought by the Moorish invaderi, by lire or otherwise, 
the rapid rebuildiog of the atracture ii proof that the 
destruction wai not complete. The workmen would 
almost certainty incorporate what waa teft — in fact, we 
(hall see when we come to the atudy of the south front, 
faciog the street of the silversmiths, that thev naed 
there sculpture and statues which mutt certunly have 
belonged to the church of Alfonso III, 

Even more important evidence is afforded in a 
notice in the Huleria Compoitihna,t where, in speaking 

* CtJix of Ciliitof, lib. V. The date of the CaJtx wm 
■boat 1140. Sff. %^. 

t Known from the CoJix of Cilixtui *ai qaated bf VilU-Amil. 

X mtiiria CaiKptittlana, lib. i. cap. 78. 5«p. 5}. A reprint 
of the Chronicle ia livea la Eifa»a Sagrad; *ol. u. 
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of the worlii that were beiDg carried on is the year 
1078, it atatet that theae were done viitiout tbedttlrue- 
I'un of the oldchurch, wh'uhwas left'tn thenew. YJDa- 
Amil ttatei, quoting from the Mine documents, that in 
Ilia the builderi proceeded to deitroy this old church, 
which wat then failing into ruin, while, about the aame 
time, were taken down the towers constructed for the 
defence of the early church by Bishop Cresconio. It 
seems probable, taking into consideration the fall of the 
ground at Compostcia, which would cause a lery con- 
siderable difference between the level of the small 
early ihrine and that of the great cathedral, that the 
tenth-century church, inotva to Have hita kfi sltmMag 
bilmeen IQT ^, the eommenetmtnl of thi pretiM bmldiag, 
and 1 1 1 1, was not then, as has been supposed, entirely 
destroyed, but only that part of it which projected 
into the new edifice, while the part left was incor- 
porated in the crypt chapel : that is, the Igktia baja. 
In 1S9J, during alterations near to the toro, a slab of 
atone was found which is believed to have been part of 
a porch of the old church. It is probable that further 
remains exist which could be recovered. The whole 
question is exceedingly difficult. Vtlla-Amil places 
the early shiine, which was left standing, in the tran- 
sept and apse of the present cathedral, but there does 
not seem to be sufficient proof to establish this. If, as 
we believe, its position was in the naves, many diffi- 
culties would be explained. An examination of the 
details of the IgUila baja • must prove it to be of much 
earlier date than is usually believed. A great deal 
of doubt would be set at rest if we could discover an 
old drawing showing the west front before Fernando 
NoToa put on the present Churiigueresque facade in 
the eighteenth century. Surelv this must exist some- 
where f but I have not been able to discover one. 

* jlKcbrnpter i. pp. it4-i9i. 
1*4 
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But leaving any further diicoMion of this queidoo, 
which perhapt muit alwayi remain conjectural, we 
muat return to the bittory of the building of the 
prcBcnt Romanexjue cathedral. The dates giTen in 
the old records »how itg dcTelopmeot to have run 
thus; — 1074(1} the commencement of the building ; 
by 1088 die main part of the fabric being already 
completed, as well as the crypt chapel. This work 
was carried on by the succeisors of fiiihop Diego 
P^laez of Iria, Pedro II. and Dalmauus, a monk of 
Cluny. Afterwards, the works were continued, and 
the main structure completed under Gelmirez, the 
great prelate to whom Compostela owes so much of 
her art. He was consecrated in 1 100 and died in 
1 1 30. It was in his time that Santiago was raised 
to an archbisbc^ic. 

Hit lirst work, up to 1107, would seem to have been 
the consiruotion of the altar-mayor and the eight apiidal 
altars of the adjacent chapels. The origkia) work has 
beenmutilatedinBubtequeiitalterationt,and several of the 
old chapels have disappeared.* Five years later, mi, 
»w the removal of the primitive shrme — the restored • 
church of Alfonso III. — from its obstruction of the 
new building. Immediately after 11 16 new Fortilied 
towers and other works were undertaken for the 
defence of the cathedral, this being rendered necessary 
by a grave disturbance which then broke out between 
the archbishop and the Queen, Dofia Urrica. In 
the next year, 11 17, the cathedral was set on (ire 
by the mob. Its construction was of such strength 
and so nearly fire-proof that, although the fierce heat 
from the flames fused the great bells of the tower, 
little damage seems to have been done to the bnilding, 
beyond the destmctioD of part of the furniture. Thus, 
in 1118, Gelmirez, in a speech to his chapter, speaks 
• &« p. 165. 
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of the cathedral as being " exceedingly beautiful, and, 
indeed, already renowned for it« beauty," * 

On this occasion the chapter had been summoned 
by Gelmirez to conaider the aubordinate buildings of 
the cathedral, which were so poor that strangers 
absolutely " wandered about lookmg for the cloisters 
and where the offices might be." He urged " the 
necessity of remedying so grave a defect," and oflered 
himself for the new works "a hundred marks of pure 
silver, thirty to be paid at once, and the remainder at 
the end of the year.f This led to the building of 
the original cloisters, of which the work was started in 
iiz8; but seems to have been still unrmiehed six 
years later, in 1134. There is, in fact, no record, 
' that we have been able to Und, that the cloiEter was 
ever completed before its unfortunate destruction by a 
fire which occurred at the end of the centurv. This 
may have been due to want of funds. Already in 
1107 Alfonso VI, had granted all the money coined 
in Compoetela for the works of the cathedral ; and 
the grant was confirmed by Alfonso VII, in 1119. 
• Then in 11 14 two canons of Santiago were collecting 
money for the same purpose in Sicily and Apulia. ^ 

No further record occurs of any alteration or 
important works being undertaken, until the year 
1168. Before that date — rather earlier than the 
middle of the century — we find in the Codex of 
Calixtus II., S a very interesting and detailed descrip- 
tion of the cathedral, which proves that the structure 
was now complete. Both the building itself and the 
interior fittings are described as having great beauty. 
Yet, when Fernando II. came to Compostela, m 

* HiiitrU Ctmpuiilaiia, lib. iii. cap. I. 
t IM., lib. iii. cip. j6. 
t Itid.t lib. il cap. 64. 
I Quoted by ViUi-Amil. 
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1168, he fouDd the woiki of the cathedral were 
•topped, aod that nothing was being done for want 
of luadi. Id the lame year this king granted the 
privilege, before giren by hit predeccMon, of all 
monies coined in Compoatela to be used for the 
portada principal. At the tame time a grant was 
given to Maeatro Mateo, the director of the works, 
of a yearly payment of one hundred marawdii, 
" to be used for bit own person and for the same 
work, so that he might see the completion of his 
art." 

Twenty years later^ in 11S8, Maestro Mateo put 
the following inscription on the under tide of the 
lintel of the west door i— 

" Anno : ab : Incarationc : Domini ; M° C*- 
LXXXVIII"! Era I-CCXXXX* : VI-. 

"Die R-LAprilet: super 11 minaria : Principalinm : 
Portalinm. 

" Eccleaix : Bead : Jacobi 1 sunt coUocata : Per : 
Magistrum ; Matheam : qui : a ; fundaraentit : ipsoram : 
portalium : gessit: magisterium." 

(" /« lie year oflht Inrarnaiion afour Lard 1188, ira 
I iz6, on the Cahndi of April, ibt linteh vfthe principal 
porlitB oflht ealheJra! of thi BItiied Si. Jama -were put 
up by Maeatro Maleo, •mho tuptrialenJeJ ihe said mari 
from Hs foundaliom.") 

This last and perfect work it the most precious 
thing in this noble church ; a work which even the 
sober-minded Street — never too lavith in his praiie of 
Spanish work — pronounces to be " one of the greatest 
glories of Christian art." With Mateo'i Gate we 
may well cloae the record of the building of the 
■brine of St. James. It has seemed worth while to 
give the history at tome length, and with what may 
well be a tedious accumulation of detail. What it 
known is so little, aod the facta and dates are so often 
H7 
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contradictory, that much of what ha« been dealt with 
most be regarded as conjectural. 

The cathedral wat not consecrated until 3rd May 
1211 ; the date being known from inacriptiona on the 
curioui little croBBei that occur on certaio parte of 
the interior walls. The work of the building can 
therefore be taken to have covered a period of about 
one hundred and forty years, from a little after the 
middle of the eleventh century to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 

Unfortunately, there i» very little of the original 
church to be seen except in the interior ; and even 
here the effect is, in part, spoiled by the later addi- 
tions of the modern eoro and capil la-mayor, with its 
florid Renaissance altar 1 but not even a multitude 
of Vandals have been able to rob the interior of its 
simple spirit and rude splendour. 

The work is the finest Ga1iciaD-Romanes<]ne, in its 
latest and most developed period. It is best compared 
with contemporary work in England, with the crypts 
of Rochester, Worcester, and Gloucester, and in its 
whole effect with Durham and Canterbury. In 
London the Chapel in the White Tower is coeval 
in date, and form* an interesting eiample to contrast 
the English- Nor man with the Spanish- RomaneBi]Ue. 

It is needless, and it would be wearisome, to detail 
the history of the various changes, additions, and 
" improvements " which succeeding generations have 
added to this unrivalled monument of twelfth -century 
art. These will be seen in their turn when we come 
to examine the cathedral. 

There is one question that presses for attention 
before this chapter of dry facts can close. Is there 
any clue as to who was the author of the original plan of 
the cathedral i This is of special importance, as the 
honour of the authorship of Santiago has been claimed 
128 
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by the French, on accouot of the tuppoied likeiiett of 
the Spioiih uthedral to St. Sernin at Tonlouae; 
Alt that we have to gaide ug n a reference id the 
CoJtx of Calixtai, which tell* lu that at the be^nning 
of the twelfth century — certaioly before !ii6, the 
date of the disturbance in the city — Maestro Beroadoi 
■poken of a> an admirahle ancimo (leoex mirabills 
■nagiiter), wai the director of the art and works of 
the caibedral. He h believed to be the game D. 
Bernado Gniti^rrez, treaoarer of the cathedral and 
chancellor of Alfonio VII., who died in 1134. It 
it the opinion of Vitla-Amil and other eminent 
Spaniih archseologiits, " that fvobably before this lime 
Maestro Bernado wdi tht actual author of tit baffj 
plan of the eatbedral" 

Now, can this be accepted ? It is a question; 
pouibly, that can nerer be decided. The Spanish 
archxologiets maintain that their architecture owea 
much less to foreign inflnencci than has hitherto been 
allowed. Criticism has always tried to rob Spain of 
her art \ where the architect of any one of her great 
churches is unknown, it has been the custom to suggest 
a foreign authorship. Often wider knowledge has 
prored the error of luch opinion — Seville Cathedral, 
for instance, believed for long to be of German 
tnipiralion, is now known to be the work of native 
architects. 

The exact year of starting the building of Santiago 
it a question of great importance. It ia impossiUe to 
examine the plan of the church— in particular the 
tran^pt, whose great size in proportion to the nave it 
unusual in Spanish churches — without having recollec- 
tions of St. Sernin forced upon the mind. This has 
led to the opinion that the Spanish church is a copy 
of the French church. Street, writing of Santiago 
in hit Gothk Jrehlttclurt in Sfain, sayt : " Thii 
I 119 
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cathedral ii of Hngular interest, not only on account 
of it« unusual completeneM and the geaeral unity of 
the ityle, but itJU more becauae it it both in plan and 
deriga a very curioudv exact repetition of the Church 
of St. Seroio at Toulouie, But St. Seroin it earlier 
ia date by iererel yeari, having been comnieDced by 
St, Raymond in a.d. 1060, and conaecrated by Pope 
Urban II. in 1096; and the cathedral at Santiago 
can only be regarded, therefore, as to a great extent a 
copy of St. Sernin." Now, is this vmti Until 
recently it was supposed that the first stone of the 
Spanish church was laid by Airooso VI., King of 
Leon and Castile, on 1 ith July 1078, t>ecause of an 
inscription giving that date on the jamb of the Puerta 
de la a Plateriaa. But there is nothing to prove 
whether this date refers to the begiDoing or to the 
finishing of the fa^de. The Codix of Calixtus II., 
bk. T.) givea the date as that of the commencement ; 
but It also states that the length of time elapsing 
between the Ixgioning of the work and the death of 
Alfonso I. of Aragon was fifty-nine years,* which 
would make the south porch to have been started in 
1074. We know that works had already been under- 
taken before the tooth front was \m\t. It would, 
therefore, seem that an even earlier date than 1074 
may be accepted as the begiooiDg of the iiuilding. 
Aiiother indication of this earlier commeacement ia 
that St. Pagildo, writing in 1077, speaks of the work 
as "already well begun." Thus it may safely be 
said that the French cathedral and the Spaniah are too 
closely contemporaneous for one to be a copy of the 
other. It ii also hx more likely that, with the 
restored church of Alfonso III., which we know was 

* It ilio givei Ibc t. 
begiaaing of the work ii 
sad of UTcnty- three to tbe dcith of Loni) Vl/ofFni 
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admired for its \xi\Aj, before him, the architect (who 
poBiibly may have hcta Maeitro Bernado) followed 
the plan of the earlier church, eolarging it to meet 
the great congregatioas. Tf, ai we hare tuggeited, 
the remaba of thii abrine exiat in the pretent lower 
church, a comparison of ita plan with that oF tlw 
cathedral (a* it exitted before mutilated by later 
additions) will show this to be no idle supposition. 
But be this as it may, there were already in Galicia 
many early Romanesque churches, which may well 
ha«e serT«l as a model for the great shrine of the 
Apostle. It i« a want of knowledge of these 
' monuments of the natire art that has led foreigo 
writers to seek French inspiration for Santiago. 

If in some respects Santiago may be compared with 
St. Sernin, there are, as well as the points of re- 
semblance, many pobts of equally striking contrast. 
Even in the plan of their constrnciion the two 
buildings are far from being identical. Both are in the 
form of the Latin cross, but this is a feature common 
to all Romanesque churches; and St. Sernin has five 
naTei, Santiago only three. The proportions of the 
Spanish church are different from the French church 
and certainly finer, the naves of St, Sernin being too 
long in proportion to the length of the transept. 
Numerous minor differences haTc been pointed out by 
Fernandez Casanora in his learned monograph on 
Santiago, as, for instance, the diff«ent position of the 
naves, the placing and number of the towers ) and the 
construction of triforium galleries, which at Santiago 
run uninterruptedly around the whole building, but at 
St. Sernin only surround the body of the church. 
The Cathedral of Santiago is constructed of grey 
granite, that of St. Sernin of brick and mortar. 
L6pez Ferreiro, certainly one of the moat eminent 
aothoritiea on Santiago, asserts that, "after comparing 
131 
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the two cathedraia with the raioutett care, he hu 
found sufficicDt diTergence in their details to iodicate 
a difTercDt ityle, a different school, and a different 

So much controrersy has arisen recently in Galicia 
on this question, the younger writers wishing to 
establish their native art, thai it has been impossible 
to omit some reference to it. Yet, after all, does it 
matter i The decisions of critics upon origins and 
styles do not detract from the beauty of the building 
itself, Spain always, perhaps, more assimilative than 
creative in her art, has ever stamped with the seal of 
her own character all elements she has borrowed from 
without. Nowhere has the Spanish loul revealed 
itself more variously and more strongly than at 
Santiago. What matters to us to-day is that though 
Spanish and French elements may be found here 
blended, the building in its final effect is wholly 
Spanish. The wealth of its exquisite carving, too, 
marks it as belonging to Galicia, In this respect St. 
Semin can offer no comparison. Thus we are brought 
back to the one thing of interest, the glorious building 
itself, atkd, standing face to face with it, we realixe 
anew the emptiness of ci' ' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Cathedral of Santiago : 
The Exterior 

' pO 8<^ ^ correct idea of the feeling* thit a £rit 
1 cinul Ttew of the oattkle of the Cathedral of 
Santiago arouse* ii not difficult. To ao Englishman 
it ii one of itrangeness — a surprise that learet one 
bewildered, accustomed) as we are, to our definite and 
precise English GoUuc. It is rather like seeing an 
Oriental temple — a Chinese or an Indian — dressed in 
western clothes. 

Nothing could be finer than the position in which 
the cathedral is placed. It stands op tmldly on the 
crest of the htll at the extreme west of the town, 
where the ground ialls steeply to the valley, affording 
fine TJstat of the hills that stretch away io sharp un- 
dulations in erery direction. The whole mass n built 
in grey granite, somewhat like Aberdeen. 

Your first overwhelmbg impression, when yon walk 
around the outside of the great building, leafiog you no 
power to note the varied moods of its architecture, the 
wealth of its ornament and statues — its beautiful south 
door way , its bottresiet, it* towers, or any other of it* superb 
details — is of a vast embattled magnificence of stone 
that rise* from enclosing sqoares. Like most Spanish 
cathedrals, Santiago stu>ds amongst other buildings} 
but it is fortunate in possessing an onosual oomber of 
plazas of grand size ; and the sorronndtng edificet all 
U3 
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have more' or leia architectu»l beauty. The whole 
preciDcli of the cathedral are picturcBque. The fine 
Plaza del Hospital * on the west aide ig very imposiag, 
with its group of ReQaisaance buildings. On the Muth 
arc two plazat, that of las Plateriaa, Bmall but very 



beautiful, with lit old aoutti poru 
tower, and the cloistral edificet upon the left ; and, 
further to the east, is the ancient Plaza de la Quintana, 
known now as the Plaza dc loi Literarios, where is the 
« del AlfoDH) XII. ind 
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PuertB SanUt with oppmite the grett fortrew-like 
caDTCQt of Son Pdayo, and oo the wath ude the 
treaded buildiaga aaed at the Pott-office. Yet toother 
tqutre, the Azabacheria, which gaini iti name from the 
old jet-workert, a oa the north tide { it it irregular in 
thape and rerjr pjcturetque, though oot architectnrtlly 
ioteretting ; the boildingi here are the modero Palicio 
ArEotHipal, and opporite the Semioario (college for 
prieita), faced bv a garden. And at yon ttand tt one 
ipot or another in any of these iquaret to gain a freth 
view of the catliedral, the Dcarneii of to many line 
building) give* an added imprettion to iti grandenr. 
Placed on iti impoiing flighti of itept the. gloriont 
ihrioe of St. Jamet seemt to rite above the chitcriog 
maionry, and to make the grey-toned maitei a mere 
pedeital for iti magnilicence, Perhapi the moit im- 
posing new of all it gained from uie PItza de la 
Qointana, when taking up a poaitioa in front of the 
Pott-office, yon will tee the winding granite balnttradea 
npon the battlement -like toweri, and the cupola which 
rim majettically aboTe the weitera front. It it ■ 
beauty that changei, the effecti varying delightfully 
with the acmotpbere and the hour of view. At night, 
or 00 grey days of winter mitt, there it a low-toned 
grtrity, which veili any architectural imperfectioni, if 
inch there be, in tender beauty. But in the ttrong 
tnoHght of lummer, the whole great building glowt i 
then the granite ttonet, mellowed by the work of cen^ 
tnriei, take bright thadea of warm colour. I have teen 
them gliiten like lilrer ; I hive teen them gleam like 
buroitbed copper. 

A long time may be ipent in looking at the outiide 
oF Santiago. I waa never tired of riewiog thii archl- 
tectnral drama i for drama I may call it, at mrely no 
church it more aoimated in iti varied architecture, more 
richly figured, or more endowed with a tuggeition of 
>35 
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life. I wM fortnnatc in hanng dariag my latt Tint 
to CompcMtela an artist companioa orgympathy and 
(iDderitaDding, with ao added practical knowledge 
of architecture and old buildings ; to which know- 
ledge, indeed, I owe almost ail I liare come to know 
of the cathedral and many other buildings in the city. 
It was with hi* eyes certainly that I learnt to see 
much that I had missed, or failed to understand, in my 
previous visit to Compostela. Yet even now I fee) 
unable to give a worthy description of this noble church. 
We revolved around the great building, like moths ' 
drawn to a light. We went away, and we came back, 
' until we. had gained a familiarity with it from many 
■tandpoint*, and after each visit our love and admira- 
tion deepened. But the impreasions produced by archi- 
tecture do not lend themselves readily to ioterpretatioo. 
It is always difficult to translate one art into the form 
of another art. Still an attempt must be made. If 
there are omissions and many iustances of seeming 
negligence in my sight, it is because these things 
made no appeal to me. To see everything is often to 
see nothing. The duty of the writer is to note what 
has counted to him { to light up, as far aa he is able, 
hit own vision — those things which have spoken to his 
toul. 

The walk around Santiago occupies a long time, and 
it olTera the most varied entertain me at. Let us make 
our starting-point the famous weet front, known as HI 
Obradoiro, taking our stand in the Plaza of Alfonso 
Doce. We see in this fa^de the work of Fernando 
de Casa* y Novoa, a native Gallegan architect of the 
eighteenth century. It is *' the most tieautiful, the 
most truly magnificent example" of cheChurrigueresque 
style to be found in Spain — "a perfect example of 
monumental exuberance." The note here ii an in- 
usieat sumptnosily. The eighteenth-century builders 
Ij6 
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have taken idTantage of the cathedral't pecaliar the to 
emphatize the grandiote effecu they loved. Veiy 
fitting Mcms the fine atid broad flight of itone 
nepa, winding in four itaget, with their btli»tradei, 
which lead up to thia west door. The; are admirably 
adapted for the proceaaional ceremoniet of the 

The fagade ii compOKd of three itoreyi, with 
colnmni of the mixed order, and cOTered with an 
opulence of ornament — bai-relief*, grotei(]uea, twists 
and coils of granite, flowers and fruit, and what not. 
It is flanked on either side by lofty towers — the Bell 
Tower on the right and the Rattle on the left ; it 
occupies the centre only of a Tast architectural fa;ade, 
on the one side extending to the chapter-house and other 
rooms on the west of the cloister, and on the north 
tide another long line of dependent buildings, connected 
with the Archbishop's palace. 

It is the effect of immense size, which makes the 
Obradoiro facade so highly impressive. The teotation 
produced is one of woodei it its soaring magoiflcence. 
But wonder is not the emotion that great art should 
produce. Less admiration can be given to it do we 
try to analyse the excellence of the diflerent parts. 
Recording my own impressions, I never found again 
the charm that I had found when by night I saw 
first the great west fajade^ and the dim light softened 
all florid display into harmony. By day there was 
something dizzying in the mere climbing and soaring 
of one's astonished vision. Yes, this Charriguerestjue 
work is fine I but it is a little overpowering in its 
exuberance. The appeal is to emphatic, — everywhere 
there it to much. Yet, after all, it is a true exfU'ct- 
lion of the tumptuous Spanish spirit. 

The towers, except their Romanesque batet, are 
modern, dating from the seventeenth century. The 
137 
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(Ueptei are one of the fioot feature* of Spaoiib 
churchei. Few cdificei were contidered complete 
without two, three, four, and even a greater number of 
toweri, and maD; of thcte are of great beauty. In no 
other country are there to many example) of lucceaa- 
liil Renaiaunce tower*, added to earlier cburchei, 
Tbete lofty ateeple* give ■ character to Spaoiih 
town* aa beautiful at it it truly local and Spanitb. 
The toweri of Santiago da not differ ettentially from 
any Gothic tteeplei, Dotwitbttanding their atrongly- 
marked Rcnaiatance character, overlaid with a laviih 
ditplay of pilatter*, baluatradei and vaset, while a 
delightful Oriental touch it given by the cupola* with 
which they are crowned. Thii Gothic feeling minglei 
moat curioutly with all the late work. Of the two 
towers, that of the Belli wai erected lint: it wai 
Gniibed in 1 760. There are thirteen belli, of which 
the iroaller are thoie taken 10 Cordova by Almanzor, 
and brought back to Compoatela by Perdioand after 
the ^1 of the Caliphate. The largett bell it tix feet 
high and teven feet in diameter, or neatly the eize of the 
greatbellof St. Paul'i in London. The aiater tower waa 
built by the architect Catat 00 the model of the other. 
It gain* itt name from the great Rattle whoae 
cnrioui hollow muiic it lounded alone during Pattion 
Week. There it a atory about thii rattle that it 
worth recording, Durins the War of Independence, 
in 1809, the French loTdiert were quartered in the 
cathedral cloiitere. The Rattle rang on Holy 
Tburtday, and the unnauat clamour reaembled the 
aound of many wooden ahoea. The courageoui loldicra 
of Napoleon, believing the clatter heralded the ap- 
proach of ecorci of clogged mountaioeert, ran olT in 
•uch hatte that many were killed and a great number 
captured. Thia event Ja known locally aa thtBaiik ej 
tht Rattle, 
138 
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When the fafide of the Obridoiio wai buUt, in 
the fint half of the eighteenth century — the work wm« 
begun in the year 1738 and finiahed in i76o^the 
old iteeplei of the Romaneaqne chnrch had already 
been pulled down, and the new work wai thrown out in 
front, the baaea of the old ateeplea being utilized for 
the new toweri. The facade wai erected right in 
front of the Gate of Glory, thua pretcnring it intact 
and placing Mateo't prectout wettem porch inride the 
building. Any one with an eye for atractural deftoew 
can tee how cteverly the Churrigoereaque maaona 
carried out their work, and how little real barni they 
did I eren their addittana in juning up the acnlptnre 
being unnoticeable, gave to the eye of a trained trtiat. 
That connderablc work was involved in remoring at 
leaat vome porttoni of the Gate of Glory ii evident. 
The angles on either aide at the abutment of the porch 
of the eighteenth century, and the original outer arch 
of Mateo'i Gate are, in our pinion, the work of the 
Churriguereique iculplori. There are in the clintter 
of San Clcfflente,* now tited a* a muKuiti of aculpture, 
two ligurei of Maleo'i which, without doubt, once 
itood on the original porch. They are now, alai I 
aadly neglected — be it latd, with no credit to the 
authorities t 

But to return to our inspection of the catbedrd. 
After viewing the Obradoiro facade, it will be almost 

t A imill dooTwijp, ia the centre of the vcit wall, uidbeneith 
the atiirwiy, leidi to the old ci7pt cbipel, — the IiUiia tyt. 
Thu beentiful ud inlttedini little chi|icl (which ao Tuitor to 
Stntiigo ihaulil fill to •«, will be deicritwd in ■ incceediat 
chapter (p. 1S4). The chipel i> kept clOKil, and i> onl]' open 
to die public on St. J|o»ph'> da^. Viiitora 1007, however, 
obtain perniiMiDn to nait it from anj odc of the cooiteooa 
caaona of the catheilrBl, who will iccompaojp them and dciciibe 
the chapel. 
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The Story of Santiago 

urith relief that, following the wall of the cloiner, 
you will eoter the Plaza de lag PlateriaS) which facei 
the' south traosept, to find there the rett which a 
(inpler beautjr giTCs, in thii one part of the exterior 
buiTding which livei at it» creator planned it. 

Thii toutb froQt of the Platerias ii by ht the 
mott interetting portion of the exterior building. It 
hu been to tome (light extent damaged by the erection 
of the lofty Clock Tower, projecting at iti (outh-eait 
angle. The reit of the old facade, fortunately, ii 
preaerred. It ii in two lectioot, each formed of large 
twin arcbet, lupported on semicircular columnat the 
whole occupying the width of the trancept. In the 
lower part are two statue -guarded doorwayii with ■ 
wealth of admirable Romaaeaqae ornament. In the 
jamb of each door are three columni, of which the 
outer onei are of marble, the rest of itone. These 
marble shafts are carved with exquisite delicacy, 
having a aeries of figures in niches, formed of round 
arches and supported by columos, which separate the 
figures. In the upper storey above the doorways, are 
two extremely hne and deeply-recessed windows, 
with Byzantine horse-shoe arches ( the archivolts are 
richly carved, the cusping of the inner arch, in par- 
ticular, bebg of rare beauty.* Between these two 
portion! is a ledge, which runs from right to left, 

* It is intercitiag to note ibst SirccI cempircs the coipini af 
iIkk ardte* with tbil (cBdd in ths chorchn at the Auvergail 
Ivpc, sod rcgsrdi It* prcience si Sintiaga i> " snothcr proat of 
tiie foreign origin of most of the work of Ihii church." It, haw- 
ever, he hid poueitcd ■ wider knowledge of the Rooisnetqne 
ckorebei in Spain, he would have known the csrly u<e end 
besnty of these horie-ihoe iiches. He would then, probibl)', 
have had s different opinion. He would have igreed with the 
Spanish wiiicTS, Lopes Ferreico and Fernandes Cassnovs, who 
describe these arches ss Byianllne, eumpies of work which 
hsd (listed in Spain from the sixth ceotur)'. 
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npported by corbels of carioai deiign, grotetqne 
monitert carved with delightful eoergy. Ihe wall- 
ipace here for lome feet, lod alio the tympaoa of the 
doori are coTered with pieces of icalptttre, which hare 
evidently been taken down and are faatened in their 

EreKnt poiition with iron*.* The fa9ade it crowned 
J a nuKlern balcony ] there ittll remain two canopiei, 
in one of which ii a beautiful early ttatue of the 
Virgioi part of an Annunciation, beaide this it an 
empty tupport, which once held the figure of St. 
Gabriel. 

There are aome peculiarly interetting problemt for 
the archxological and irchitectaral atudent in this 
south transept front. A cursory view seems to indicate 
that what is seen of the old work is what originally 
existed ; but a careful examination shows that it has 
evidently been altered considerably between the 
twelfth and the seventeenth centuries. From the 
west wall of the lower part of the Jifteenth-century 
Clock Tower, the builders have left the abutment ot 
an arch, which must have had a great span i from this 
it would appear that it wti intended to throw over a 
great portico, or even an entirely new front on this 
southern transept, as was done on the northern side, and 
on the west front. But for wane of funds, or for 
some other reason, the plans were changed, and, in- 
•teadj the old work was adapted. Street says ; " The 
work is clearly by another and earlier workman than 
the western part of the church, and is executed with 
that admirable delicacy so conspicuous in early 
Romanesque sculptore." The effect it one of great 
vigour and tpleodour — a tort of rude barbaric tendcr- 
nest. 
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On the jamb of the door on the tower lide ii bd 
inicriptioD, deeply cut in large letters : — 
ERA 
IC 
XVI 

VIDUS (vidus) 
ILI (iulii) 
M (magiitcr I) 

F (?e«t) 
O (opus) 
Tbit give) the date of the work u the five Idei of 
Jul]r,era 1116) which time corretpondt with the notice 
already given from the Hulorla ComfiMttllana,* 

Much of the aculpture it clearly of earlier date. 
The ligure-piccci placed in the tympana and on the 
wall aboTc cannot have been carved later than the 
la*t quarter of the eleventh century) and are probably 
earlier. One may well risk the view that in putting 
in these piecei of (culmare the twelfth-century, or 
more probably later builders, used pieces of sculpture 
beloDging to the tenth-century church destroyed by 
the Moors. Without documentary evidence, such an 
ofunion is, of course, entirely speculative. It will be 
remembered that, at the time Alfonso III. built his 
church, special mention it made in the old records of 
the sculpture used in the decoration of the portals i and 
that on the west doorway was placed a very beautiful 
lintel from the first shrine of St. James at Libredoo.f 
The custom of utilizing earlier ornament, by incor- 
porating it in the porches of a new edifice, is a very 
common one in Spain. There is an excellent, though 
much later, example in the fine doorway of the <ud 
Colegio de San Jerdnimo, which stands in the north- 
e Sm p. ijo. t Stt pp. ij tiDi III. 
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The Cathedral: exterior 

weM corner of the PItza Mayor, where lUtnary and 
oniBinent, betoDging to the old bailding, hive been 
worked into the modern edifice, giving ■ doorway 
which it a conaiftent and very beautifu] whole. 

For long it wai belie*ed that the itatnet of the lonth 
front, ai well as other acnlpturea on the columoi, were 
takeafrofntheoldfa^adeoftheAubRcheria, on the north 
aide, which waa deatroyed in 1757. L6pez Feneiro 
waathcfirat toexpreitthe belief that the chief of theae 
acnlpturea belong to a primitiTe age of iconography, 
and mnst be regarded aa earlier than the twelfth 
century. The work ii «o good that it ia eaay to noder- 
atand how itpauedfor twelfth- century art. Look, for 
ioitance, at the figure of the Chriat, which ia placed 
in the centre, or at that of Abraham, aacrificing hia 
(OD Itaac, at the aide} both facea have beauty and 
remarkable character. An examination of the figurea, 
eapecrally a compariton with the later work in the 
interior of the cathedral, will prove the early date. 
The limba (how a want of proportion, and, in 

iTticular, the feet, which are of immeote rize. 

tamatic aentiment, which ii very atrongly felt, ia 
luterpreted by meana of contortiona of the limba and 
exaggerated facial exprewion. But thii makes the 
interest of these atatnes the greater t they muet be 
regarded aa among the firat examplei of early Itgure 
carving in Galicia, 

I ihall not attempt to give any regular enumeration 
of all the figorea — there are more than a hundred — of 
(hii wonderful aouth front. I cannot profesa even to 
have fully apprehended them. All the statues, the 
Urds, the flowera, and the beasts, are part of a mystic 
symbolism. Ferreiro calla them " a compendium in 
atone of the Divine Revelation." He says they offer 
sufRcient material to fill a volume, and he gives a 
different text of Scripture to explain each figure. 
'43 
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'The Story of Santiago 

Yet to-day their appeal reit> rather \a their primitive 
■ad delightful art. They are, indeed, an interetiiDg 
groap. Here and there one of the figurei detachei 
itaelf with peculiar effectiTeDcai. The Urge atatue of 
Sao Aodres, for iuHance, who holds uoder hit feet a 
curiou* little figure, and the Moaei on the jamb of the 
door at the cToitter tide; or the Adam aod Eve, 
Dear by, where the attitude and moTement of Adam aa 
he emU-acei Eve are full of a kind of naive politeneaa. 
The tympana of the doorways are in themeelves a 
muaeum of imagery, the packed figurea in each ca»e 
being arranged with admirable care and understanding 
of deBiga. In the one, on the west tower side, we see 
the Holy Spirit guiding the Saviour, who ia attacked 
by ugly demons 1 an angel, and an adulteresa titling 
with a ikull upon her knees; In the other, on the 
east lide, are Pilate washing hie hands j the lame 
man cured by Peter ; the crowning of the Christ with 
thorns ; and the scourging. On other atones above 
are a portion of the descent into Hadea, in which 
aases with wings are shown kneeling to the Christ j 
and other beasts are carved elsewhere. The variety 
in the different groups ia remarkable. There ia sure 
to be a spirit of life in an architectural conception 
that could range from the combination of beautifid 
arches and pillars, with moat delicate ornament, to this 
iafiaitely minute depictment of so many varied scenet. 
The Clock Tower, known at the Torre del Reloj, 
or of the Trinidad, rises to a height of 16^ feet at the 
touth.eatt angle of tbe facade. The lower part it of 
medixvat construction, and is in the Gothic style, and 
enriched with beautiful ornament and statues of the 
aainta. The work waa commenced in the fourteenth 
century, under D. Rodrigo of Padron, and was finished 
by his aucceaior, D. Berenguel de Landora. The 
modern upper part ia nuich later, and was added in 
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The Cathedral: exterior 

i6So from the deaigD of Domiago Andrade, vho at 
that dme wai muter of the worki of the cathedral. 
"We cannot undentand," layi Sanchez, "how the 
builden of the lerenteenth century could poMibly 
prefer thote great pointed window-openingi (which 
they added) to the beautifaily-thaped Gothic onei of 
the lower part with their elegant colurana." 

" intiago wai one of the earltcBt cathedral* to 
:m a clock, tower, and iti example wa« toon 
followed by Milan and Padua. The original clock 
wat put up in 1511. It wai the work of a clever 
native mechanic, Guillen, who was also an artist in 
iron-craft.* Ten yeara later, thii clock wat replaced 
by a better one, with very complicated machinery, 
which (according to the itatement of Ferieiro) aa well 
a» icriking the hoan, recorded the days and monthi, 
and alao the movable feaat-daya, the courae of the 
•un, and the changea of the moon. 'Thii clock wai 
unfortunately degtroyed> and waa replaced by one 
made in London, which, in itt turn, hai been succeeded 
by the present clock. It was constructed by Andreo 
Antelo, a skilled artist of Perrol, and was placed in 
the last years of the eighteenth century. The bell 
which strikei the hours ii uid to be one of the moat 
beautiful in ^e world) such it the richnett of it« 
tone, that in calm weather itt mellow sound can be 
heard at a diataoce of eight miles. Rosalia de CaatrOi 
Galicia'a poetett, loved to hear it, and mentioDi it b 
one of her poems. 

The view which you obtain in this south Plaza of 
the Plateriat it exceedingly line. Standing on the 
broad flight of ttone atepi, which lead up to the doors, 
and with your back to the facade, you have upon the 
right the Offices of the Chapter and the Treasury, 
which are built 00 to the east tide of the cloittei. 
• Su pp. 165 mil 117. 
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The work ii the rich plaitercBCo of the RcDaitaance 
atyle. Id the corner, where the Treuury joina the 
fafadc, ii the famed gigantic Shell of St, Jamea, which 
■upporu almoat the entire weight of the Treaaury luir- 
caie, and ia regarded u a triumph of engineering skill. 
From thia point the old tower ia acen t it riies at the 
far end of the Treatury fafade. The Cathedral of 
Santiago, according to the deacription given by 
Americano, in the Codex of Calixtaa, originally 
poaaeaacd no leaa than nine towers. Of theae, the 
Treaaury Tower ia the only one that ia left, but tracet 
of aome of the othera may be found. It ia ttill in a 
good itate of preaerfation t ita coOBtruclion ia aimilar 
to the pyramidal towera of the ancient Colegiata de 
Iria, and haa a marked Oriental appearance. It is aaid 
that a certain lady of Compostela left a mm of money 
to be expended in honour of thi* tower, which money 
waa utilized by the prieata in the purchaae of gorgeoua 
mitreaandrobea. Drewed in these, an annual procession 
wai made around it by the priests, icattering the fumes 
of incense, and singing psalms and chaota. 

In the centre of the plaza is a beautiful fountain, 
where the women water-carriers gather, giving a 
beautiiiil human touch. Upon each side of the square 
■re little open shops in which the silTcramiths still 
work I the ceaselesi beating of their hammers mingles 
with the Bonnda of the laughter and the singing of the 
women. When the south facade begins to glow in 
the late afternoon light, you tee it at its fineet. In 
thia hour a kind of rosy flush touches the granite atonea. 
The Clock Tower, sunding a little aloof from the old 
facade, has something vast and romantic in ita soaring 
height. The new work in compariaoo with the old ! 
— and yet, out of all the variety, there emerges a 
beautiiiil effect of the whole, Thepinnacle of sculptured 
itone i all the wealth of figures on the ttanaept'walt 
146 
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The two remaining h^t% of Santiago liaTe leu 
intereit to oiTer. Continuiog our walk eastwards, we 
reach the Plaza de la Quintans, the pictoreaqne tauare 
which contains the Coarent of San Pelayo and the 
Correct. The cathedral building has been enclosed 
by a modern wall of granite, with a balcony, crowned 
by a aeries of small obelisks. At a first glance there 
appears to belittle to detain as here. But, fortunately, 
some portiODS of the old twelfth-century apse and eastern 
chapels remain hidden behind this wall i they may be 
seen from two small courtyards at the caieeera, or head 
of the church. The one on the south side is 
approached by the outer entrance of the Pueru Santa, 
and can be viewed from the Tcstibulc ; the opposite 
north part can be seen from the windows of the 
Arsobitpal PalaciO) which open on the north side of 
the cathedral. From these precions fragments it is 
possible to reconstruct the original design of the 
Romanesque twelfth-century apse and its dependent 
chapels. Street, writing of thii part of the exterior 
building, says : " It leems that the eastern chapel was 
snrtonnded with a deeply recessed arcadiog, within 
which were broad, round- arched windows, with 
moulded archivolts carried on shafls with sculptured 
capitals. The smaller chapels have three-<]uarter 
shafts ruDDiDg up to the cornices placed between the 
windows, and the corbel-tables at the eafei are simple 
and bold." The design is good and very original, 
when its date is considered. Villa-Amil draws atten- 
tion to " the ingenious system of supports, uniting 
between themselves by means of arches, which form a 
kind of skeleton, or frameworki snrronnding and sus- 
taining the entire apae." The windows are good and 
should be noticed. The bay between the chapeta ha* 
'49 
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a window occupy iog the whole space in width, with a 
■mall circular window above. A itriag-coune it 
carried rouod the aisle wall aboTc the laoh of the 
chapels { the wall is contiDued up to the same level at 
the wall of the aisles of the church, and has alteroatelj 
window* aod arcadiog ia its outer elevation. 

The Puerta Santa ii at the south-east corner.* 
Etcq apart from its associations and religioua signifi- 
cance, this doorway is interesting. It has twratji-four 
life-size Byzantine statues, which arc placed in niches 
in the wall, twelve on either side of the outer porch. 
ThcK figures are believed to have been taken from the 
atone italls of the original choir, and though much 
worn — many of them are damaged and the headi 
and hands missing — they are fair examples of the figure- 
carving of the twelfth century. The large statue group 
of St. James, with his diiciples, SS. Athanasius and 
Theodosiui, all dressed as pilgrims, placed above the 
doorway, is of the same period. This group and the 
figures of the sainti are said to be the work of a native 
carver, Pedro Campo. 

The true Puerta Santa,f or Holy Door, ia within 
the vestibule. It ii walled, and opened only in Jubilee 
Year, which occurs once in seven yeart, when the 
feait-day of Santiago falls upon a Sunday. There is 
a custom which has continued through many centuries x 
one hopea that it may last always. When the Holy 
Door is open, a choir of peasant musicians stand by it 
and iing to thoie who enter the old fblk-ioogs of 
Galicia. 

We rouat turn our steps northward* to complete our 

* Tbe cut ttuiKpt caliinee, the 
modcni. It [• by thii dcor, «K<pt ii 
the ^lariDU enter tbe cilheilnl. 

t Tbe door ii mlio nlled Puerts de 1m P«dan< 
pTlyile|(( |T*Med to llu pilfriai* who enter by it. 
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The Cathedral: Bxtertor 

tatvtj of the exterior) and give a glance in pBHing — 
it callt for oothing more — to the north r>;*de of 
Azabacheria. It !■ laid by Suchez to be the bett of 
the modero work which has overlaid the old Roman- 
e«que building. The itjle ii the late pteudo-claMical 
of the eighteenth century ; it cooiiiti of two itoreys, 
of which the lower u of the Ionic and t)}e upper of 
the Doric order. It it neither better nor worte than 
aimilar work cliewhere. Although dcBigned by the 
Spaniih architect, Veotnra Rodriguez, who gained 
fame ai the builder of the Cathedral of El Pilar at 
Zaragoza, and bailt noder the direc^on of an eiteemed 
local architect, Domingo Antonio Loii Monteagudo. the 
work ia not Spanish. It recalled to me many Italian 
chnrchet belonging to the iniiptd archaical teodeocy 
of the secood half of the eighteenth ceotury. There 
ia nothing to detain u« here. The group of St. James, 
with two kings on either side and the allegorical 
statue of Faith, which larmouot the facade, are so poor, 
that tadncM arises when one reflects that the eighteenth- 
century sculptors were content to place such a work on 
this north transept wall, which, before its modern de- 
facement, is said to have rivalled io beauty that of the. 
Platerias. 

The only remaining work of importance in the ex- 
terior building is the doiiters. To reach this we must 
return to the Plaza of Alfonso Doce,* pasting by 
the old twelfth -century gateway, which leads from the 
north side to the principal front of the cathedral. The 
onter wall of the cloister is occupied with the sacristies, 
chapter-room and library. The present erections show 
00 trace whatever of the work which f was undertaken 
by ArchlnEbop Diego Gelmirez in the year iitS. 

• The CDtrincc la the cloktcr mart be made thrangh the 
chorch bjr t door ia the uath IruKpl. 
i Sttp, 116. 
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The originil cloiiter w» probably not on tbia utet 
it was deitroyed, it is belieTcd, by Gre lome fifty year* 
after it wai trailt. 

The present cloiitral edifice wat erected under the 
direction of the Archbishop D. Alfonso de Fonseca, 
the WDik beiog commeDced in 1514. The oHgiaal 
design was made by Juan de Alava, whose name is 
iniinortal in Spain as the author of the great Cathedral 
of Salamanca. On his death, in 1539, the direction 
of the work was entrusted to Gil de HontaS6n, who 
changed the deaign of the exterior building. Other 
build^s, then mattlrot mayos of the cathedral, carried 
OD the works from 1 54.3, following at first the deaign 
of Alava, but later alterations were introduced, and 
finally the cloister, with ita dependent buildings, waa 
finished in 1 5 7 8 by Gaspar de Arce. The cloister is a 
square of fire bays. The late date and the changes 
introduced during the long period of construction are 
evident in the style. Fernandez Sanchez calls it ■< a 
perfect example of Platereaque," an estimate of praise 
which is certainly exceastTe, The feeling ie Gothic, 
though the work must be regarded as an example of the 
Spanish Plateresco % and everywhere there are evidences 
of the Renaissance — even in its later neo-claaaical fnrm 
— creeping in. Mnch of the detail shows strong transi- 
uonal tendencies ) eapecially interesting are the bosses 
on the vaulting, where more purely geometrical forma are 
diaplacing the freer work of the earlier style. The frieze, 
which runs round the walls, shows a more frequent use 
of claaaic forma, in egg-and-tongue moulding, but this 
is rariedb; the introduction of alternating flower-heada; 
and the whole has great variety within it* limita. The 
vaulting is probably older than the frieze; in some 
parts the old work would teem to have been displaced 
with new corbels, inserted and designed to correspond 
with the frieze. The buttresses are especially fine. 
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tide is 1 realty beantiful modera window, filled with a 



sort of nja of late iron-work, which ihowi the tunal 
■jmboli cooDecied with St. Jamei. The touth and 
west sidea are decorated with carred coatt-of-arma of 
the FDDSeca familjr, which deaetve careful examination. 
Od the eait parement and alio on the north aide, are 
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(ome example! of the KTenteesth and etghteenth- 
ceotury tombi of the clergy. If one ii JDcliaed to 
examine the gradual decline of the itooe-niatoDi* art 
in lettering, ■ rery intneating study ia provided here ) 
the final point of debaeeinent being reached in the nine- 
teenth century, when the work ii compared with the 
beautiful earlier lettering Tisible on lome of the tomba. 
The cloiiter i« always one of the moat delightful 
ipots in Spanish churches. I have Ken much finer 
cloisteri than this one at Santiago, notably at Tarra- 
gona and Paropelana. My memory of the quiet court 
— far stronger than note-book detaili of ita architecture 
— is of a place of delightful rest, where you enjoy the 
nncoitly pleaauret of colour and sunlight. 
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CHAPTER IX 

the Cathedral (^Santiago: The Interior ^ 
the Ascent of the Roof and Towers 

n^HE ioterior of the Cathednl of Santiago cor- 
^ reipondi in iinpreMiTe gnixtenr with theontiide, 
and, more than thii, it greatly exceed* it id symmetry 
of style. We «ee what ii rare io Spain, a chnrch that 
wai beguD and finished in one Kyle of architecture | and 
onC) moreover, that leemi almost altogether to have 
escaped the ravages of refolutionary fanaticiam, that 
have done to much to change the outside huilding. 
Unlike the exterior, the church within remains as it* 
builders plannedit. It is the perfection of Romaoetqiie 
in Spain. Street, in noting this contrast, says : " The 
complete change in the character of the work at tme 
goes through the door is more than niually striking, for 
yon are at once transformed from what is all modern, 
to what ia almost all old, uniform, and but little 
disturbed." 

The general plan of the building is the simplest 
Roman cruciform — nave and side aisles and long ex- 
tended transept arms. The head of the croaa it formed 
by the main altar, behind which is the ambalatory, with 
seven imall chapelt. The most remarkable feature of 
the interior is the unusual size and length of the tran- 
teplt. Nowhere else in Spain, and in only live cathe- 
drals in Europe, do we finid anything approaching the 
same development of the transept : these churches are, 
Pisa, Salisbury, Couques, St, Sernin of Toulouse, and 
'57 
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Si. Petroniiu of Bologna. I recall how, on enteriag 
the cathedral for tbe first time bjr the Puerta de Flateriai 
I mUtoolc the wide and impoeiog transeptB for the nave. 
Their length it not far from being equal to that of the 
nave ; while the new i* much liDcr, being leii inter- 
rupted than in the nave by the ton, as the raili which 
leparate this from the capilla-mayor are light, and the 
enclosed part ii on the west of the crossing. 

The impressive character of the whole building is due 
to its two great qualities of simplicity and harmonious 
proportions ; and tbe interior gains in effect by the line 
size and elegance of the columns. These consist of a 
central pier, with engaged columns, which run up from 
the floor to the vault, and carry transverse ribs or arches 
below tbe great waggon-vault. There are forty-two 
pillars to support the side arches, and four larger pillars 
to support the interseciing arches. These elegant and 
light piers are praised by Street, who notes the contrast 
they give with the enormous thickness of the walls. 
They are sparingly ornamented ; the capitals are carved 
usually with foliage, but sometimes with pairs of beasts 
and birds, harpies and dragons i those of early date 
have the old Byzantine design of plaita, and bands and 
dots. 

The entire effect produced U one of dignified atrength 
and simplicity. The principal nave has a height from 
the floor to the centre of the roof-vault of over eighty 
feet,* and is rendered more impressive by the fine 
Romanesque triforinm, which opens to it, with round 
■rcbes, subdivided with two arches, carved on a de- 
tached shaft. The triforiuro galleries are continued 
around the transepts and the apte. There ii no 
clerestory t the plain barrel-vault of the nave and the 
transepts spring from the cornice, running immediately 

* SliccI five) wvcalf feci. The cuct bcifhl it ei|hly-Mven 
re«t. 
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above the semicirculu trchei, which enclote the twin- 
light! of the Uifbrium. Tlw uilet have quadripartite 
Taultiog. Tbe*e glooro-filled lidc aide* are prcKlnccd 
from the imbnlalorjr walk i thej are lower than the 
nafe, and are narrow in proportion to their length. 
The original window) remain through the greater 
portion of the church. In the aielei they have jamb- 
ihafti iniide and in the trifortum galleriei there are jamb- 
■hafts ouliide. At pIacei,auchaitheangleiofthe aitlet 
and elsewhere, where it has been impoiiible to pierce 
the walla for windows, lunk arcadiog, correiponding 
with them in outline and detail, ii aubatituied for them. 
Such, badly atated, are the main characteri of thia 
noble church. Of no impoung TaatneH, it vet gives 
the appearance of fir greater tize than it ii, ^om the 
perfection of ita proportion and the well-judged distribu- 
tion of lights ana ehadowi. At Santiago you have the 
charac eerie tic partial gloom of all Spanish churches. 
The absence of a clereitory causei there to be very 
little light in the upper part of the chnrch ; one con- 
sequence of this dsrknesa above is a great apparent 
increase of height, and this seems to add to the size of 
the whole building. 

The final charm of the interior is that of light and 
shade and colour, which impart mystery to ita sombre 
and nusiive solidity. Even at thia early period the 
twelfth-ceotnry builders would seem to have already 
grasped the difficult problem of light, so as to regulate 
and modify ita effects, producing a result of medium 
gloom, miaway between the clearness to which we are 
accustomed in English and in Preach churches, that 
detracts so much from the sense of mystery, and the 
extreme and sombre darkness of the southern Spanish 
' churches, which, impressive as it cerlainly is, renders 
all details invisible. The nave in its upper part is 
always in partial gloom, the aisles are even darker. 
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At the weit eod the circular windoW) above Mateo'a 
Gate of Glory, admitt moie light, while the windowt 
of the dome, which riies above the crouiog, tend dowo 
what )( comparativel J a blaze of light upon the capilla- 
mAyor. By thii aclmirable adjutiment, the light ii 
brouBht to aid in the itructnral harmony of the buildbg. 

Although io the interior of Santiago Cathedral the 
original plan of the twelfth -century builderi haa been 
TeiMCted, from the time when the first atonea were 
laio, right up to the eighteenth ceotory, modificatiooa 
and changea of all kinds and periods have been intro- 
duced into the niboidinate arrangements of the church. 
The apse, the oldest portion, has been a good deal 
altered ; three only of the former eight apsidal chapels 
remain, and the old columns and arches have all been 
destroyed, or, at least, so OTerlaid with modern work 
as to be no loagef vieible, A thirteenth -century 
chapel, dedicated to Neustra SeSora de Blanca, has 
been added on the north of the apse j on the south aide 
a small fifteenth-century chapel—that of MoDdiag6o — 
has been introduced, with beside it the large Capilla 
del Pilar, in the most flamboyant Renaissance style. 

This change in the chevet * is the more to be 
deplored, at the original design muit hare been ex- 
ceptionally good. The arrangement of chapelt at the 
eattern extremity of the church at a chefet. It a com- 
Unation of design beautiful beyond comparison with 
the square ends to which we are accustomed in our 
English cathedrals, | It i* a plan that is usually con- 

* Tbii ward duvtl u not bmiI ia Spain. The cutcm ei- 
tnmily ii knowD » ibe tMilura, m bcid of tb« cbgtch. 

t Wetlmiiutcr Abbey tlone in EnfliDd hai a limiUr airutc- 
mcot of cbapcli mt tht uil egd. Mt. Fnncii Bumpui, ia hit 
book on the CdtJkJrali »f NnJHrm Frtntt, luigeiti that ihii wu 
idoplcd from Ibe Frnich cbuicbct. It ii Intcnitint to notice 
tbit at Wettminiter the nnuoil poiition of the cboii U very 
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ndered ai belonging to the French churchei, yet it 
wai a>ed in Spiin from ■ verv early date. The 
Roinanetque boirderi of Santiago adopted and dereloped 
a plan, with which they were certainly familiar, a* the 
one most suitable to the shrine of St. Jamei. 

The most apparent disturbance to the Romanesque 
charchea arises from the introduction of the modern 
capilla-mayor and lero. These replace the original 
ones built by Gelmirez in the twelfth century. Ai we 
should expect from their late date, the work is be- 
wildering in its riotous uie of ornament. The design 
of the chapel is good. It is surrounded by twelve 
pillars with marble plinths, each one formed of twisted 
column* with masses of foliage, tendnls and grapes 
hanging from them. Over the second and third 

ehrs, on either side, springs the 
Idachino, which covers the High 
Altar. Much that is typicallySpanish 
and sumptuous is here — the adjective 
so dear to the natife writers ariiea 
unbtdden when you write of these 
immense retabloi. You will be as- 
tonished at the exuberance of the 
artists' faiKy. Flamboyant sainu 
are framed in pillars of'^ bine and 
gold, which are overladen with de- <tatii« m iahtiaoo 
signs of fruit and foliage, and fantastic creation* of 
every kind. The equestrian statue of Santiago as 
he appeared at the fabulous battle of Clavijo rises right 
up to the roof; the Cardinal Virtues are re^vesented on 
either side, and immense angels, some bearing flags 
taken in Spanish battles, project from the gallery and 

■hniUt to that which ia ilnji fanad In Spuiih chnrchci. Ii 
it potiiblt, then, Ihil the dm of chipeli to fbnn * ehcyct ume, 
not from Ftua, bat wu ■ntgcitcd b; loine Sngluh pilirim, 
who bad vkiled Ssntiuo f 
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■tand OD the capital* and coroice. One figure ii old, 
the life-tize itone figure of St, James, acated upon a 
lilTer-coTcred chair, which ii placed in the centre. It 
i< beliered to have been in thii pontion since the time 
when the church wm consecrated in 1 1 1 1 . 

The etfect of this alur can be judged beat from the 
trirorium gallery at the far west end of the oare. Then 
ail these inmeue figures and bewildering ornament* 
take their right proportioDi, the bright colour* tone 
into harmony and you find real beauty in the amazing 
splendour. Notice should be taken of the four silver 
lamps of beautiful design. Once there were fifty of 
these lamps, giving their pale light in the chapel. The 
two largest of those that remaiu are said to have 
escaped the hands of the French soldiers, who did to 
much to destroy the treasures of Santiago, through 
their ailver hanng been painted in imitation of wood. 
Tlie lamp, which hangs in froot of the Apostle, was 
the gift of the Gran C^pican Gonzalo of Cordova ; it 
wR* made from the metal of his weapons. A word of 
pruse may be given to the bronze pulpits with beautiful 
gilt reliefs. They are the work of Miguel de Romay ; 
tbnr date Is the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The rtjai are modern, and among the beautiful 
screens of Spain do not evoke admiration. 

The eoro is raited off from the capilla-mayor by 
low gilded railings. It occupies four bays of the nave. 
The tiBtria has fiity-three high stalls; both the upper 
and lower stall* are elaborately carved, but the work is 
of late date and poor. These stalls cannot compare 
with the beaudftd choir-stalls in other churches io 
Compostela. 

Behind the capilla-mayor a flight of stone steps 

lead* to the entrance of the small crypt — a spot of 

apecial importance in Santiago, because here is the 

shrine of St. James and hii two faithfiil disciple*, 
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SS. Athanuias and Theodcniai. The relici, which 
were ditcoTcred in 1884, after excantioDi uDdertaken 
at great cott by Archbiihop Paya, now repoie in a 
chaMd-iiUer nro of TCrv beamiful workmanahip. Thi> 
wa« deaigoed bjr Don Jotj Lotada, an artitt of Com- 
postela, and wat finiihed hy hit tmpil, the ailTFrimith 
Ricardo Martinez. One it glad to be able to teitify 
to the beanty of thii modern work % a witneii that the 



ttlTcrimitht of the citv have not forgotten the great 
put of their craft. Apart from it* ■iiociatioDt, the 
crypt hat no ipecial intereit. It i« a very lacred tpot, 
and it were well that the vititor who gain« permtttion 
to riiit it thoald remember Iti aignilicance. The 
memory of Santiago lirei in thit little chapel, where ■ 
dim lamp awinga nnextiogniahed before hii tomb. Ad 
attitude of reverence alone befila the atranger'i approach, 
■nd indeed the mood may bleodt to aome extent at 
Iratt, with that unceattDg company of homu> toatt, 
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who for more thun a thouuod jeiri hare wnght thii 
■hrine. Here, at last, the pilgrimage to Saotiago de 
Compoatela » accompliahed. 

A (peciat feature of Spaniah churchet ia the number 
and iroportaDce of the lateral chapeii. They owe 
their exiatence mainly to wealthy ptelatei or to the 
nobility, who either dedicated an altar to some local 
taint, or deiired a aepnlchre for themtelTei and their 
familiei. These chapelt are built in all potsible stylet 
and in all degrees of splendour, according to the 
generosity of the donor. They are, in fact, amall 
churches, often independent of the cathedral itself; 
frequently they bulge out, deforming the regular plan of 
the building] they eTcn, in tome cases, take up an 
important part of the interior edifice j at a rule, they 
are rich in decorative details, luxurious in the use of 
polished itonei, of iron-work, of silver and gilt, poi- 
se««ng rich tombs, statue*, pictures, altars and painted 
retaUos. It ia due largely to their pretence that the 
great Spanish churches are rich museums of art. 

The chapeli of Santiago cannot compare in this 
reapect with such a cathedral, for instance, at Seville, 
where the poatettion of pictures and other treaiurea of 
art m the chapelt would give this church a high place 
among the galleriea of Europe. An examination of 
the chapels at Santiago leaves one, indeed, with a 
tense of disappointment ; their contents are mainly 
baroque sculpture and altara. The large modern 
Capilla del nlar— on the south tide of the camlla- 
mayor and the first of the seven chapels of the ambulatory 
— alFordt > striking, and tad, example of the manner in 
which such chapels were erected in Spain, without the 
slightest regard of harmony with the church within 
which they are placed. The over-abundaut use of 
marbles, polished jaspers and alabaster, with ornament 
repretenting shells, thieldi, Moorish arabesquet, and 
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what not, which cover the crilingt walla, ind roof, 
are, u Villa-Amil lay*, " more auited to a palace than 
a Chritiiaii temple. Id thii noble RomaneKiue 
cathedral one can but tarn in lorrow From the riotoua 
diiplaj, Thia chapel ii held in high eateem in Com- 
poitela, from ita potaesiion of the Virgin del Pilar, 
placed 00 the only altar of the chapel. It it belieVed 
to have been miraculoualy made from a tingle block of 
■tODe at ZaniBoza. The oldest chapel in thia part is 
that of San Salvador, which formt the apse. The 
baildicg of the cathedral began at this tpot. Both 
thii chapel and the idjacent chapelt— Sao Pedro, the 
third chapel on the loutli of the amiiolatory, and Sao 
Joan and San Bartolora^ on the north tide — have been 
to much altered that very little of the old work 
remaioi. The capitals of the Savioar'a chapel, for 
iDttance, have been hideously painted in blue and gill. 
There is a good rtja, by Goillen, closing the 
Mondrag6n's chapel — the second on the south side. 
The Chnrrigueretque altar in San Pedro'i chapel ia 
well detignedi it it the work of Fernando Casas, the 
architect of the Obradoiro fafade. A good tomb tn 
this chapel of Dofia Mencfa de Andrade hat been 
spoilt by a coat of white paint. The Renaiitance 
monument in alabaster, with the recumbent eftigy ot 
Don Diego of Castile, which will be found in the 
chapel of San Bartolom£, is praised by many. It wat 
the first monnraent of the Renaittance which Compoi- 
tela possessed, and this, possibly, explains the esteem 
in which it U held. If I record my own impreatiooa, 
I must state that it appeared to me noteworthy only 
for beauty of material and elaboration of detail, and 
that it failed in artistic grasp. I found much greater 
^ensure in the mouamental tombs in the Capilla del 
Etpfrttu Santo, the first chapel on the eatt side of the 
north transept. Eight sarcophagi, all richly carved, 
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may be Kcn, The oldest is that of Archbishop 
MoKoio, which dates fiom 1367. The recumbeDt 
figure, and alio the angeli, are good. Od the oppoiite 
wall are the tombi of Cardinal Pedro Varela and Juan 
Mergalego, which may be recognized by their inacrip- 
tionsi the date of both i» the tixteenlh century. A 
little further ii an example of fourteenth-century work ) 
a really fine tomb of Francisco Pefia and his wife. 
The three altars of this chapel, though of late date, 
deserTC some praise. In the altar mayor is a mediseTal 
atatne of the Virgin in stone j the two other altars 
have curious tablets above them j one at the Mother 
and her Child, the other of Las Aoimaa (the Souls). 

Coming out of this chapel will be found a small 
passage which adjoins it. This leads to the detached 
church of the Corticela, a small edifice of very special 
interest to the student, as it ts old work and of the 
ume age as the fabric of the cathedral. It it one of 
the oldest monuments in Composlela ; a church, belong- 
ing to the Benedictioe monks, existed here in the 
middle of the ninth century. This was pulled down 
at the end of the same century to give place to the 
church of Alfonso III. From the earliest times this 
chapel was used by the pilgrims to attend service i it 
it now the strangers' parish church. Originally it 
appears to have had no connection with the cathedral ; 
but the erection of the modem chapel of San Andres 
closing it up, a patsaae was made, deatroyiog one of 
the oldtratiicpt chapels. This lead* to the west door 
of the Corticela church. It is a small but good 
example of twelfth-centnry Romanesque work, with 
shafts in the iambs and finely-carved capitals. Two 
bwtet on the lefl capital are remarkably good. The 
tympanum is enriched with an Adoration of the Kings, 
while the lintel u held by supports to the form of 
angels with scrolls b their hands. The church itself 
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conaittt of three naveB of two bdyi in IcDgtb, separated 
b; one colamn on each aide ; tlwK are cjlindrical in 
(hape and have carred capitals. The ApK i« rect- 
angular, with well-ahaped coIdrid) joioed to the lateral 
walli, and on either tide are two unall altari. The 
vaalt is later than the fabric and it now covered with 
plaater. The chapel containt the tombof the Cardinal- 
Caooo Gonzalo Eanei, 'an efTective work in white 
and hiack marUe. The altari are aniniport»nt| but 
one hat an old and beautiful lignre in itone of Saa 
Eatabao. On the left tide under two arches are two 
TCrj Spanish repreientationt of the Chriat, one in the 
Garden of Oechsemane, and the other showing the 
dead lignre lying in an urn. Before these statues you 
will never fail to tee figures proatrate at prayer, in 
the dramatic and telf-forgetful attitudes that mark the 
worship of the Gallegaos. 

There is a charm that cannot ful to imprest the 
stranger at Santiago. It is, of all the great Spanish 
churches, the one which most livingly preserves its 
character at a great fbcu of popnUr worship. It it 
so not alone by reason of its well-preserved structure 
— it is by hx the best kept of any Spanith church I 
have vitited — but through the perfect ordering of itt 
many aervicea, the happy and yet rigid observance of 
all the church ceremonies, the reverent attitude of 
those who are responsible for them, and the faithful 
worship of the people themaelTce. It it a quality that 
you njay feel, not only upon high daya and the great 
days of the festival of St. Jamet, but every day and at 
all hours. The great church and its many chapels 
are places of real and constant use; all ctastet of 
people frequent it, and the sonnda of worship leein 
seldom to cease within these walls. The Apostle's 
holy church it alive, and remains what it was 6rst 
built to be — the goal of a people't devotion. 
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Never can I forget the occasioD od which I witneiaed 
one of the most typical ceremontea connected with ihit 
church — the twinging of il iolafumiiro, " the mighty 
king of censeri." * Firit, there wai a procesBioo of 
the clergy, headed by the archbishop, around the 
church. Each of the figures carried long lighted 
taperi, uid at the faint lights from them struck here 
and there on the dark walls of the old church, you 
gained one of those indescribable elfects which one 
never sees in perfection except in Spain, where the 
Church understands so well the dramatic element as an 
aid in worship. The great church was filled with wor- 
shippers, the women kneeling upon the bare paTcment, 
the men standing in groups. Two men came forward, 
bearing the silver vessel suspended by chains to a 
horizontal pole. They placed it on the railed pave- 
ment between the capilla-mayor and the com, exactly 
nnder the dome, from the triangle of which bung the 
ends of a rope worked by a pulley. The chains of 
the censer were attached to one end of this rope, while 
■even strong men grasped the other end, and pulling 
it, caused the cauldron to rise above tbe heads of the 
people, until it was about nine feet from the ground. 
Then it began to swing gently. I noticed the faces 
of the women and men around me ; every eye waa 
fixed upon the moving censer ; there was that silence 
of united expectation which one sees only in a Spanish 
crowd. I marvelled ; to the stranger it is an astonish- 
ing sight, but to the people it is a perfectly religious 
ceremony. Tbe great censer was used first at the 
time when there were few inns in Compostela and the 
pilgrims passed the night in the church, as a means to 
disinfect the building. The ceremony of its swinging 
has always been carried out with an elaborate ritual 
that has come down unchanged from the Middle Ages. 
* So cslkd by Victor Hugo ia hii poem. 
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And u ■ itnnger I felt Mine echo of the people's 
emotion when, after the moments of intense waiting, 
the silrer tones of the ekirimiai — the two clarions — ■ 
rang through the silence. Now the great censer swung 
ont, higher and eTcr higher, seeming to cover at each 
gigantic swing the whole length of the transept t 
tongue-like flames broke through its perforated ltd 
as the breeze fanned the charcoal within. It really 
appeared like a living thing. For some fifteen 
minutes it swung, and the accompanying clariooi sent 
forth their shrill mnsic with ever-increasing triomph. 
At last the censer ceated its movement, slowly it 
descended, then it was carried away. Afterwards the 
mnsicians, taking their places in the nave, where the 
priests stood in a semicircle around them, gave a 
performance to the people of the beautiful Spanish- 
Catholic muiic. 

Bat this description of the swinging of the hofn' 
/umeiro hai taken us far from our examination of the 
chapeli of the cathedral. In the north transept will 
be found the Capilla de San Fructuoso, which replaces 
the ancient chapel of the lame name, where the 
remain! of the saint-poet were buried, when brought 
from Portugal to Compostela in 1605. Opposite in 
the west corner ii the dark Capilla de Santa Catalina. 
Next to these chapels on either side of the Puerta de 
la Azabacheria are two monamental tombs, that of 
Abbot Juan Vidal qoi the right Bide, and, opposite, 
an earlier and much better work, with the recumbent 
statue of D. Alfonso L6pez, a bishop of Orense. 
The south transept has no chapels. At the extreme 
east is the tomb of the ArchlHihop D. Juan fieltran, 
a seventeenth-century work. In the louth- west corner 
behind the Clock Tower is a good monument, that of 
Cardinal M^irtin L6pez, believed to date from 1477. 
Behind this altar is the semicircular arch of an old 
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porch, in the tympuiain of which n a fine old earr- 
ing) repreKoting St. Jamei on his white horse at the 
battle of ClaTijo. The archiToll is adorned with 
angels. This sculpture is of great historical import- 
aoce. It has been recognized by a committee of 
architects as belonging to the tenth century, and mu«t 
have been part of the decoration of the 6rst church 
' of Alfonso III. It is a very interesting example of 
old art. On the opposite east side of the Puerta de 
laa Platerias is another old work — the PiU fiautismal 
(baptismal font), mendoned by Americo in the CadtK 
ofCalixtus.* 

The remaining chapeU open from the aisles of the 
nave. The first is the large circular Capilla de la 
Comunida placed in the north angle. It was the 
last addition to the old fabric, and was built in 1771 
by ■ native workman, under the direction of Lois 
Monteagudo. Its founder was D. Lope de Mendoza, 
who is buried in the chapel; the arms of hia family 
decorate the ornate entrance doors. On tbe eaEtern 
altar is a crystal urn, wherein were placed the remains of 
St. Filomena. The beautiful retablo of the chief altar 
was brought from tbe Capilla de las Reliquias The 
second chapel in the north nave, the Capilla del Santo 
Cristo de Burgos, is a work of late date in the Grxco- 
Roman style. It contains the elaborately ornamented 
tomb of its founder, D. Pedro Carrillo, 

The chapels in the south aisle have more interest. 
We enter iirsi through the Gothic gateway which 
leada to the Penitentiary, and on the right is the Capilla 
de las Reliquias, the treasures of which may be viewed 
by means of an open grating let into the door.t Many 
lovely and sacred objects are guarded in this chapel, 

• &» p. 47. 

t Perminbn to enter the cbapcl U citily obtalneil. The but 
bour ii nine o'clock in the inemio|. 
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Here ii the crott of Alfonio III., in beaten gold and 
enriched with jeweli. It ii limilar to the Criu de lot 
Angelci in the Cathedral of Oviedo, and among the 
earliett example! of the jcweller'a art. There are 
hundred! of reVict of the taint*, enclosed in nrnt, boxee, 
and tube* of the precioui metalt, tome of which are of 
exonisite workmanthip ; betidet thete, there are nlver 
and gold candelabra, centeri, chalicesi and procetiional 
crottM, golden keys and jewelled ttan. There are 
many itatuettet of St, Jamea and other Mints and 
apoatlet — one, a butt of Santiago Alfeo, it a curioui 
and very ancient work. Here it the rich and delicate 
Cutcodia, made, ai ita inacription ttatei, by Jacobi 
Antoaint de Arphe in the year 1544. The treaaure* 
aeem to be beyond counting, a description of all of ibem 
would fill a Tolume. They oflfer. the student a rich 
stndy of the work of the natire nlTcrtmith* and 
jewellers from the earliest timet down to the present 
day. 

Opposite to the Relict Chapel, a door at the far 
end of tbe Penitentiary passage leads to the Capilla de 
San Fernando, The main altar has a good, though 
late, statue of CoiK]uiilado of Seiille. But the treaaure 
of this chapel is the liie reliefs in marble above the 
lateral altar. They represent acenet in the life of 
Santiago ; one and two show the calling of the Saint 
and his mission ; in the third he it preaching ; the 
fourth depicts his martyrdom t and in the last we see 
the bringing of hia body to Iria. The dale of the 
work is 1456. The carvings are believed to have been 
brought from England by an English cura, Juan Gndgar 
or Jodgar. Next to this chapel is the lacriacia, which, 
with the other rooms and chapeli on this south aide, are 
part of the cloistral edifice. The entrance ie by the 
ante- sacrist [a, which opens into the south transept. 
The beautiful doorway ia in the Plateresque atyle, and 
«7' 
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the two roonu are example! of the same work, and 
richly decorated. Id the sacristia ire kept the copei 
of the clergy, which «hould be leen ; many of theae 
church TettmenlB are exqiuBite, The moat beautiful 
are six copei, with embroidered imagei of the apottlea, 
(aid to have beeo worked by Saota lubel, of Portugal, 
io the fourteenth century. There are tome painiingi 
by Antooio Bozai, but they have no great merit. 

The east aod south sides of the cloister are occupied 
with the vestry of the caaoos * and other rooms and 
offices I on the west are the ArchiTO, the Sata 
Capitular, and the Biblioteca. These rooms, in the 
most florid late Rcoaissance style, will not give much 
pleasure to the architect. They contaio some ootaUe 
treasures of art ; chief among these are the tapestries 
in the Sala Capitular. No country possesses more 
beautiful tapestries than Spain. These tapestries were 
executed in the royal workrooms at Madrid ; some 
from the designs of Rubens and Bayeu, but the finest 
— the most vividly alive — are from the cartoons of 
Goya. They represent scenes from the lives of the 
people : it is impossible in words to give their charm, 
they are wonderful. In this room there are some good 
examples of old Spanish furniture. The Library and 
the Archivo will be interesting to the antiquarian and 
the historian. Here are preserved araoog other impor- 
tant nianascripti and deeds of the city, the Codtx of 
Calixtus II., and the bmous Httturia Compoilcllana, 
from both of which I have had occasion so often to 
quote. There are many other interesting documents 
relating to the cathedral and the history of Compostela. 

The Archbishop's Palace, at the north-west of 
the cathedral, contains within its modern structure a 
jewel of old Romanesque work, believed to be the 

■ It i> here that applicitiDn ihoutd be mide to visit the 
different paiti of the catbedrsL 
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printe chapel of Archbiihop Gelmirci.* It )■ • 
work of ringular intereM, but, unfbrtuutely, It h 
exceedingly difficult to obtain pcTmiwion to vidt It. It 
i« entered by way of the archieDlKopil llbrWTi from 
which you detcend to a beautirul porch. It flu thi 
Mine width h the nsTCi of the chapel, ind ii dWidvd 
into two Tsulti, which ariae and itart from the tlegani 
columoi, enriched with iculpture. It Is the iculptur* 
of thii chapel that ii ipecially remarkable. Within 
the chapel the banded impoiti, on which the irchei 
and early Gothic raulting reit, are adorned with 
beautlial and moat iotereiting carvlngi, which are 
different from any in the cathedral, The Mpltali 
have Jiaely-carTcd figurei of muilciani, playing UDon 
itringed initrumenti, nich ai violai and hirpi. Tney 
are anppoud to repretent the mtulcal Initrumenti uwd 
by the minitreli In the twelfth oentury, and are quite 
different from thoie of the twenty-four elderi In tht 
Portico de Gloria, The keyitonei of the raalu an 
adorned with tngeli, birdii and roiettei, ill of very 
good work. Separated fiom the chipcl bv • huH 
pier U a room, which moK ha*e MrvM ■* IM 
refectory of the irehbUhop tai hii cmmi. The 
icnlptnre here it of even greater inUrcM. Wt har* 
•cenei repreienting the etery-day life of Gillcia to 
the twelitb centaify. One capital ihowt a diwt*r> 
party. In sootbcr carttog a GallMan lady li Maicd 
at a meal witli a yomw girl oo cither im of hcri 
wtrile a aertaot Maoda oenind ibem with * dM) «f 
esubiM in her band*. There ar< pcoptc cwrytm 
all maaoer of fiwd*, mcau, bread, fnki, tu, A» 
Saaebn renarka, "Thk itnut be the rcficctory, it 
eoald be sothiog die, with to nmch food tbvk." 

Cmfnttlims. . , 
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The iigureg of theie cirviog* are rigorotuljr alive; the 
work U very Spaniib in iu dramMic repreieDtatioo of 
theie homely detaili of life. 

Beneath the chapel, aod Krviag at a lupport to it, 
i( another mott intereiting vaulted room, probably the 
old Sata CajHtular. It hai two nave*, leparated by 
■upporti, with beautiful Byzantine ihafti, which have 
been shamefully embedded and hidden m a wall which 
obicurea one of the navei. The other oave w not 
much lighter, iti wiodowa being blocked b^ a wall in 
the Plaza del Hotpital. There is not sufficient light 
to see the fine, though terribly neglected, fragment! of 
old ornament. Thig room appears to be of earlier 
date than the chapel and refectory, and cannot be 
much later than the eleventh century. Sanchez ctates 
that it was here Gelmirez established his mint, hy the 
permjjsioa of Alfonso VI. in 1 107, in order to obtain 
money for the carrying on of the works of the 
cathedral. 

An examination of the sculpture of Santiago 
Cathedral, of the originality of design and the close 
study of Nature which characterizes the work, suffices 
to prove the existence at a very early date of a 
vigorous school of natire sculptors, who nowhere more 
titan in this beautiful hidden chapel of Gelmirez have 
demonstrated for all time the extraordinary creative 

Kwert of the Gallegans in this branch of the arts. 
a previous chapter I have shown that this aptitude 
for sculpture is founded on qualities deeply rooted in 
the national character.* Compoatela had already, in 
the eleventh century, a flourishing school for arUsts, 
for instruction in all branchet of the arts. In thoae 
dayi of the citv'a early aitd great proiperity, art wai 
the heritage of the people g it wa> practised in the 
workshop* of the artisans, the father taught his sons, 
•S«p.9s. 
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■nd the maater explained hia methodi to his disciplet 
and apprentices. And becaute art was a common part 
of the national life, it lived and flourished everywhere, 
Tliaa it need Dot be a close of surpriae that 
Galicia produced perfect sculpture, contemporaneously, 
if indeed not earlier, than the beat French work. 

From its earliest to its latest period, inside and 
outside, Santiago Cathedral and ita old dependeot 
buildiogs are a museum of sculpture. I know no 
other cathedral io Spain, except Tarragona, which is 
a century later in dale, that can compare with it in 
this respect. The great triple west portal of Mateo is 
the moat sublime conception of Christian iconography 
of the Middle Ages) a work unaurpaased in any 
country for originality of design and excellence trf 
execolioD. On this crowning glory of Santiago I 
shall presently dilate, with all that enthusiaam to which 
ao noble a monument of the Gallegan genius of tbe 
twelfth century is entitled. I would state here 
emphatically my disbelief in the claim made by the 
French writers of the authorship for France of Mateo's 
portico, aa well as of the cai*ea capitals in the Igluia 
haja aod in the cathedral.* Street did not see the 
chapel of Gelmirez, and it is probable that its existence 
is unknown except in Spain. These worka reveal so 
insistently the Spaniah apirit, that no one who has a 
real acijualotance with the art of Spain can heaitate as 
to their authorahip. Mateo's figures ate as local in 
their character aa the paintinga of Zurbaran and Goya. 
The Btartlingly life-like figures of the eraugelists and 
prophets in the Gloria are all Gallegao types. There 

* No nMntion !• made b]r any foreigo ■rchitccu, ai far » I 
knew, of (he ■culptare In the chsptt of Oclmiru. There ii an 
intcrcating notice of the icntplare In (hi> chapel, with taccUeat 
iltnatntioD^ in the Spiniih miguinc Fa Eui Mimin, Aa|. 
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ii a fact whoie ligaificaiice Mcmt to hare eicaped the 
notice of those who hava wriiten upoo thia queition. 
The Gate of Glory wai not the first work executed 
by Mateo in Galicia. In 1161 he wat engaged in 
repairing the bridge of the Ulla at CcBures,* which 
11 rituated, it will be remembered, quite near to 
Compotteia. Now, it it not likely that a French 
tcnJMor would be brought to Galicia for tucb a 
work. Mateo must have, therefore, for at least seven 
years before we know of his being at Compotteia, 
been reading in the neighbourhood. He had already 
gained fame, at we know from the warrant of 
Ferdinand II.,f in 1 168 — the year of the commence- 
ment of the portico — and granting certain paymentt 
to him at matter of the works. Surely, with thete 
foctt before us, it may be attumed that Mateo had, 
before he gained the important potition of maettro- 
mayor of the cathedral, worked in Compotteia in 
tome one of the many old churchet of the city, which 
were afterwards replaced by the later Reoaiisance 
edifices.} 

There it equally ttrong evidence against a Freach 
authorship of the carved capitals in the cathedral, at 
well at the tculpture in the fgltm haja and Gelmirez't 
chapel. The capitals of the cathedral are of early 
date. L6pez Ferreiro, who has made a tpecial itudy 
of the sculpture of Santiago, believes that they were 
completed before the end of the eleventh centwy, an 

* Ccan Bermudci, jlrq, Jt SifaiU, i, ]]. Street fivn tbu 
fact in ■ foat'Dole. He doei Dot, however, Kem to have 
recofntud iu imporltaee. 
t S« p. i»7. 

i I have (Iready mentioned the little church at the village 
~ >, which ii believed to be tbc work of Mateo. But at I 
< date at to the euct time of bnildias (he church, 1 do 
___ .. aw if thit via done before or alter Matco't w«ric in 
Cempoatela, lboii|h it wai probably before. 
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opiDioa which the hiitory of the building lappoiU.* 
They mutt, therefbiei have been carved before the 
period at which the French capitali attained to any- 
thing like the same perfection. According to Viallet- 
le-DuC| it wai after 1 1 30 that the monkt of Cluny— 
for whom the French writeri claim all the beautiful 
work at Santiago — changed the method of their 
detigni, and began to turn to Nature for inipiradoo, 
finding new element* in the vegetation of the fields, 
which the sculptors now copied. It was not until 
1 160 that theae monks completed the famous arcade* 
at Vezelay, and the moit brilliant period of their art 
was between 1199 and 1116. A careful examination 
of the foliage used as ornament in the capital* at 
Santiago tuffice* to prove that a very close study mnit 
have been made by the sculptors of the local plant* ; 
most often of all it is the decorative leaves of the tall 
Gallegau cabbage* that are represented t in others it 
is the local vine that i* faithfully copied. We are 
thu* forced to the conclusion that the monk* of Cluny 
— if, indeed, they carved these capitals — made the 
revolution in their art earlier in Spain than in their 
own country ; if not, we muit accept this beautiful 
sculpture as the work of the Gallegao cnrvera. How 
genuinely Spanish are the carvingg at Santiago we may 
realize if we compare them with other sculpture to be 
found in the kingdom. The o|nnion of Street and 
many French writers of a French origin for the work 
here ha* been ba*ed on the assumption that this church 
of St. James offered a solitary example rof achievement. 
Thi* i* an error : all that we God at Santiago i* a 
much richer quantity of work i this is what we abould 
expect in a church of so great importance. Delightful 
fragment* of tculpture, of Byzantine and later date, 
will be found, acattercd, and oi^en neglected, in almoit 
* Suf. II] 
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every town io the kingdom ; their number |ta exira- 
ordinarj ; old cipitaU, linteli of doora, luecei^of 
ornament, figures, singly tind in groups, uTTbg* that 
are beautiful or «olemn, Etncaitic or groteaque, always 
Tigorous and interestiag ; the outcome of the boldly 
dramatic and realistic Gallegan character. 

The best place to examine the capitals of the 
cathedral ia from the trtforium galleries. The arches 
of the windows through which you look down into the 
■isles are supported by capitals; there are many 
hundreds of tbem — all are well sculptured, and, though 
generally simple, there are not two alike. They must, 
as Perreiro states, be regarded as " among the best 
examples of their age and style." A quality which 
marks the work is that while the sculpture bears the 
closest inspection, the capitals also stand out equally 
well when seen from the distance of the nave below, a 
strong proof of the vigour of the carving. These early 
capitals were sculptured before the masons lifted tbem 
to their place. Each workman was responsible for 
his own capital, and in some cases the name or sign of 
the sculptor is cut into the stone. There are a great 
number of masons* marks both inside and outside the 
cathedral. These are said to be the guiding marks 
which the masons used in the different centuries of the 
building. They consist of heads, rounds, ornamenteil 
with a cross, triangles, squares, etc., while those in the 
capella-mayor, being of late date, are of a more orna- 
mental character. 

We have now gained a knowledge of the Cathedral 
of Santiago. There is, however, one undertaking 
which no visitor should omit — a walk over the roofs 
and the ascent of one of the towers.* It is well to 
•ee what a great cathedral is made of, and in these 
high places of the immensity of Santiago, you will lind 

* The catrtncc ia (rom the uifartum galkry of ibe nive, 
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ample entertaionicot prorided. For one thing, 70a 
will be able to examine all tbat remuni of the primi- 
tive exterior decorationa. These will be found at the 
head or apae of the cliarcb, and can be well seen from 
the eatt ride of the circular pathway aronnd the cupola. 
You look down into the two imall coortt which con- 
tain what i( left of 
the primitive apaidal 
chapels; you will notice 
the linenesi of the old 
ornameot, such ai the 
small and delicate 
columns that adorn the 
trefmled window* of 
the brger apae t the 
ornamented openings 
— which amount to 
over foui hundred — 
and the catred pin- " 
nacles at the scalloped 
angles of the old lateral 
facade ; these are 
guarded with two 
ornamental arcades, 
which flank the respec- rr 

live projections, those =«" rot rAiKAroi 

on the south side and those on the north — ill this you 
will lee. You will be able to reconstruct the whole 
original design, and you cannot fail to pay homage to a 
pUn that was at once so simple and so beautiful. 

At one side of the cupola is placed the Crux Jos 
farrapoi (Cross of the Clothes). It is made of cast 
copper. In the circle aronnd the cron the pilgrims 
nted to leave their garments, changing them for others 
given fay the chapter of the cathedral, which were 
hung there on supports in readiness for them. Their 
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own clothet they left, to that the winds and rain of 
heaven might purify them. It ■■ not known how far 
baciL thii aamirable and unitary cuitom datea. It ii 
referred to by many writer* of the sixteenth and ae^en- 
teenth centuriei. 

The roofe are of stones overlaid with loose tiles, and 
the lead parapets are broad and quite easy to walk 
upon. A couple of chicoi' conducted ut) they ran 
about like squirrels at the edge of sculptured abysses. 
Vou may wander about for a long time over endless 
expanses of roof. The trouble is worth taking to 
learn the size and the strength of the building, the 
solidity and perfection of its structure, the beauty and 
ingenuity of its details. You gain some new effect 
from each fresh poict of view. Looking upwards, you 
see the three towers — the Dell and the Rattle on the 
west, and the beautiful Clock Tower on the south side. 
They appear to rise to a great height, giving an effect 
of piled bouqneta of sculptured stone. If you come 
near to examine their details, you wonder at the extra- 
ordinary display — feats in architectural gymnastics. 
But from a short distance, statues and columns, pilasters 
and balustrades, arabesques and crockets, pile them- 
selves in successive stages, until the eye loses sight of 
everything but a sort of beautiful architectural lace- 
work. 

And your admiration of the Cathedral of Santiago 
will strengthen when you make the ascent of one of 
the towers. The emotional effect of seeing the cathe- 
dral and Compostela, with all its great buildings 
stretched beneath you, will not earily be forgotten, 
especially if you aee this prospect, as I saw it once, 
late on a summer evening, from the upper gallery of the 
Bell Tower, when the landscape was flushing towards 

* Two of the charming mn^iilllai (vnlrjr bojii) ; the|>oiu of 
(he nctiiliD, 
itto 
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a lanaet of gold. At aocb an hour every object it 
clear-cut ai an arabetque pattern in die limpid atmos- 
phere. Immediatelj below is the wen fa^de, with 



the Rattle Tower risiog on itt other lide, producing 
a grand effect ■■ the raya of light catch all Ita ornate 
display j deeper itill it the Plaza of Alfbnio Doce, a 
van iDuininated Huare, with the Cata Cooaistorial 
oppoiite, the Ro3'>l Hoapital on the right, and San 
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Jerjinimo on the left aide ) while at a little distaoce is 
the Seminarvi and, further away, the great magt of the 
Fraociican Conveat, where another tower charmingly 
breaiu the outline. On the sculptured facades of the 
Dearer building* the large Bgurn Hand outj especially 
clear will be thoie in the while and glittering baB-relief 
of the Town Hall, where Santiago rides triumphant 
over the slaughtered Moors. 

Or you pass southwards to another side of the 
tower, where you look down on the mass of the 
cathedral — great plains of roofs, broken by sculptured 
abysses, and with the pinnacled heights of the Clock 
Tower, the Treasury Tower, and the cupola rising 
from them. From this side you see Compostela spread 
, as a map, wherein the closely-packed buildings are 
like toys, separated here and there by the white Tine of 
some tower, or by an open space, showing black, 
though sometimes the colour is green, where there is a 
garden or a ttee-shaded promenade. From this height 
you feci shut off from the present, you look back in- 
stinctively into the past, you remember how history is 
written in these buifdings, and can still be read in them 
— the whole life of Compostela hidden away in these 
monuments of her past, but living on with the persis- 
tence of indestructible things, Then your vision wanders 
outwards over the city to the wide and beautiful 
country beyond, the broken hills which rise in every 
direction for league upon league. Everywhere the 
landscape makes delicate pictures of line and colour, 
changing moment by moment as the light changes. 
You see the Pico Santo, the highest of the hills. The 
sunset colours of purple and rose and gold seem to rest 
here, captured by the fine white mist that shrouds its 
summit, like flames of incense rising to Heaven. Vou 
recall die legends of this holy mountain, and your 
thoughts return to the Apostle's church beneath you. 
1 8a 
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You are ttaoding Ofer Mateo'* Gate of Glorjr. And 
DOW the Compostela of the |>att unitef in haimoDj 
with the preient — with all the bemtiei of Nature and 
of Alt that remain the potKuion of Compoatela 
to-day. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Portico de Gloria and its Foundation. 
I'he Catedral Viega 

WE hare now come to the examioation of the great 
work of which we have ipoken to oftea — the 
Gate of Glory, built by Maeitro Mateo between the 
yeari Ii68-)i88. Itiioneoftbenioitperfectpieceiof 
crafumanihip in the world. 

Before ipeaking of the Gate itaelf, it will be well to 
consider iu foundations : they offer a wide field of interett 
both to tbe hiatorical student and to the artiit. 

The Portico itanda on the imall crypt chapel, known 
■s the Ig/iila baja ax Catedral viega,* having ita external 
- entrance immediately below the central door of the 
fachada del Obradoiro, the weit end of the cathedral, and 
on the game lerel as the Plaza del Hoipital. Fine ao 
the grandiloquent exterior of the west fagade ii, there, 
buried beneath it, is one of those exquisite jewels of old 
workmanship, forming a fitting foundation for Mateo'i 
Gloria. Not often, even in Spanish churches, does one 
meet with such a wealth of work in atone. In the 
surprisingly delicate and beautiful decoration of these 
almost hidden chapels, there is something truly 
characteristic of Spain, where the greatest beauty u 
ever lavished within, and not, as in Prance and many 
other countries, outside the churches, 
• The Din 
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Thii maBterpiece of Romaneeqae \% coDiidered by 
Street * — who appean to take it for granted that we 
owe the whole of the work to the hand of Mateo— to 
date from the yearo joat after the middle of the twelfth 
century. We are ioclioed to think that it ■* coniider- 
aUy earlier. I hare glTcn already in the hiatorical 
chapter f on the cathedral our reatOD* for believiog that 
thii chapel, in part at leatt, may well be considered to 
be what rcmaini of the reitared church of Alfooao Ill.t 
which wat left lunding when the new cathedral wai 
built. If we contider the facta with which we are 
acquainted, we ihall find that Mateo used the crypt- 
chapel already exiitlng, adapting it ai a foundation for 
hii porch. The hlitory of^ the chapel hsi been tery 
definitely traced by Villa- Amil.t The plan iinnuaiial ;. 
there are two equal nave*, of one bay only, and a 
transept of four bays, with an addition at the eait end of 
an apse, consiiting of an aitle formed around the great 
pier, with fire reccMet, of which the centre, where !■ 
the old Byzantine altar, ii tectangnlar, the next one on 
either side being circular — trne apiea, and two other 
rectangular openings, very small, between these and the 
transept. The form it, thus, the Greek croit, with a 
mighty pier in the centre and another smaller one at 
each end i these piers are connected with round arches 
which form the vault. The central pier forms the main 
support for Mateo's Portico above. 

Now, according to Villa-Amil, this prop, the whole 
of the head and transept, and even the next bay lf.t., 
the nave) are of the conitroction of the eleventh century. 
The work done by Mateo was to renew the nultchapel, 
and to Inrnith the piers with their capitals. On the 
central one he alto placed the beautUul shafts, and 

* Cs/ilff Aitklltt»*rt in Sfain, vol. [. dup. *ii. p. 147. 

+ &. p. ii4. 

X Lt Oiitdra\it Smtlagt. 
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added the oroament which enriches the ioaer tide of 
the archei. Further alteratiooa were made id the time 
ofche third archbishop, Alanu) de Foneeca, when thick 
walii were cooatructed to (ustaio the fa9ade of the 
cathedral, which wai then being renovated. After- 
ward), in the KreDteenth century, wa> built the pswage, 
which DOW (eTvee aa ao entrance, a narrow veatibule 
being added to the old naTes. Finally, fiirther protect- 
ing walU were added in the next century, when the 
towert of the weit front were finished. 

In the old timet the nave was without doori — a 
plan uaual in the early Spaaiah churchei* — and had 
iti two central archei open to the exterior, probably 
for the jiurpoie of light. The aecond archea, or thoae 
next to the hpad, were doted by doors which could 
be fattened i and the holes of communication can atill 
be seen in ibe tides of the archea, There were alio 
doors leading to the church above ; theae were placed 
at either tide in the small rectaogular tpacee of the 
apte, and were connected by paatagea with doors, 
which are behind the confeaaionala in the cathedral. 

The entrance to thia old chapel to-day is through a 
late and tame Cburriguereaque door, which stands 
beyond tome rather poor iron gates. Nothing 
external girea any indicMion to the revelation of 
beauty hidden in thia vault, upon which Mateo placed 
his dirine work. The light is bad, but from out of 
the gloom gradually emerges a cruciform church of 
the most pure early eleventh -century workmanship — 
a aort ofnower of Romanesque — small and perfect. 

Oo'eateriog the door, we tee the three great pillars, 
with clustered shafts, which are placed in a line with 
ooe another in the centre, formmg the twin naves ; 
and from these piert spring the archei of the vaulting, 

* An eninpic mvf be kcq is the locMal church of Sin 
Miguel de Lcao it Oviedo. 
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like the branchet from three inightv trees. What i> 
auonubiDg ii ihe way in which a baildingi of DccetMtj 
almoH filled with the feundatioat for the lupport of 
the upper west gate, hat been made fit for nae at ■ 
separate chapel. The almoit initirmodotablc diHiciiJtiei 
have been grappled with so oucceufully (hat thia main 
object 11 reodered lubKrvicDt to the gaioiog of bd 
illusion of space, and to the employmeut of the moat 
beautiful and varied RomaneHue ornament. 

The amount of carving in thia little church is 
surpriiiog. The inner «dei of the arches are decorated 
with sculpture \ especiallT good are the <tooe flowers, 
each one dtlfereot, in the arches over the naves { 
large and well-designed rosettes join the torres together. 
The shafts of the pier* are carved, and all the cajntala ; 
these laat are remarkable for the vigour of design 
and excellence of the workmanihit). An almost 
endless variety of foltagfe is repreaentea, among which, 
in many of the capitala, are groupe of coupled monsters 
— a form in which the early carvers of Spain de- 
lighted. On the left and right side of the aevcn 
ahafts of the mighty central column are three capitali, 
notahle for their realistic workmanship. These three 
carvings are delightful) they have fignret exactly 
like M. Roatand'i modem conception of the Chan- 
ticleer — cocka, hena and peacocka, with men'a heads 
on fowls' bodies. The under -cotting — the perfec^on 
of finith uid snreness of touch — can perhaps be realized 
beat by monaitng ft little wooden stair on the sooth 
side twar to the altar, where a capital can be seen 
with two holy dorea, used aa a miaif by the carver. 
In another charming capital two girla are shown 
dancing, the very dance* that take place to-day on 
the village greent of Galicia. An angel — a very perfect 
jnece of work — and the bosses of the roof vaoltiog, 
should be noticed. Mateo is said to be the author 
■87 
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of the iculpture in thit chape) \ what ii probable 
ii that the work was executed under hU direction. 
It itetideot that more than oneworknuD wat employed 
oa these car Tioga. 

or the naTC altar — for the crypt ii uied ai a chapel 
once 4t year on Sl Joaeph'a day — it it difficult to 
■peak with aoy definiteoeaa, aa ita dctaili cannot be 
aeen without artificial light ; but enough can be made 
out by the atudent, with the aid of uperit to convince 
him of ita great beauty and early date. It it moat 
delicately carred, with that fuineea of winding detail 
in the ahafti and the apira) figures used so frequently 
by the Levantine workmen, who loved to interlace 
their work until, in its best period, it became a 
marvellous and complex thing, though never departing 
from the basis of the design, which is always limple. 
Id our opinion there are traces of the Leyantine crafts- 
men in this oldest portion of the crypt, and also in some 
of the work in the nave of the main church. There 
can be little doubt that Greek craftsmen were setded in 
Northern Spain in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Evidence of such settlement may be found in the 
oamea of some of the craftsmen, and maatcrs of the 
works, aa late aa the fourteenth centurr. This old 
altar in our sight ii an example — ana a perfectly 
lovely example — of their votk., or, at least, of their 
inBuence. 

But be the authors of all the rich and varied 
sculpture in this perfect little chapel who they may, 
the work that they have left never can fail to arouse 
the joy that it is the aim of the artiit to give. All 
that one can say finally is, that if Mateo's Gate of 
Glory has been the cause of the hiding away of this 
jewel) it ii but another triumph to its magnificence, 
and its supremacy a* one of the world's greatest works 
of art, that we do not resent it. It ii fitting that 
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The Portico de Gloria 

(nch a work ihonld ttand on lo exquiiite. a fotui- 
Tht Pcrtieo Ji Gloria 

The triple »rch of Mateo's Gate, concealed now 
behiod the Churriguereoque west front, give* entrance 
to the three Davei * of the cathedral. Thit porch 
or narlbtte, wM originally part of (he exterior, farming 
an open fa^e. It wai not doted with doori. Once 
itandirig a* the chief entrance to the Apottle'i ahrioe, 
it waa to thia diTine portal, when exhaaited and 
filled with exalted piety, that the pilgrimi to Santiago 
of Compoatela clung io the firtt flnih of thdr ac- 
complished |nlgrimage. 

An interesting featore of Spaniah work ia that at a 
rule we know the ortista who dciigned the greatest 
monumenii. Unlike the Gngliah and French Gothic 
acniptori, most of whom hare gone to their graves 
unremembered, the Spanish craftsmen are known aod 
honoured, and are even now affectionately alluded to 
by the common people. The poor carry their 
children to the statue, supposed to be the portrait of 
Maestro Mateo, and tubbing their little one's head 
agunit bis head, believe they will gain increase of 
understanding. Around no other monnment of art 
has 10 much veneration by the people been showered. 

This asaociaiion has no doubt teen responsible for 
the admirable care which the church has exercised in 
the preservation of this portal. It made it necessary 
for the eighteenth- century workmen, when they put 
up the new west front, to preserve it untouched [ no 
foolish attempt was made to extend the operations 
bcTond the work that was absolutely necessary. The 
Gloria was left staoding at an inner entrance, with a 
il to speak of the three 
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porch of three dinuoiu betweeD it and the outer 
doorf. 

It wat, perhapi, a unique way in which to uae ao 
old work. It must be laid in justice to the Churri- 
guereique builderi, that they had not departed eo far 
from the tpirit of the early Gothic work ai to be 
incapable of dealing with it. The fine taste of the 
Gallegan*, united with the conterTatiim common to 
all Spaniards, have certainly rendered the alterations 
and additions to the old buildings of Compos [el a much 
less harmful than is usually found. Many examples 
may be seen of the way in which the later masons, 
e*eo up to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
lued old work, proving how capable and skilful they 
were, and in what a right spirit they regarded the 
early Romane8<)ue buildings. We should pay our 
tribute of gratitude to the Churrigueresque workers 
for the way they treated Mateo's masterpiece, pre- 
sermg it for us behind their Obradotro facade. 

The Gate is formed of triple arches, of which the 
middle arch has three times the diameter of the side 
arches, and is supported by a central shaft. It is not 
very high, nor can the dimensions be considered grand ; 
but no other defect — if, indeed, this be counted as 
such — can be found in Mateo's work. The general 
design will be understood best by reference to the 
Elevation, 

It may be well to give here, before entering into any 
description of the details of the work, the Key * to 
figures and ornament represented in the Elevation by 

* I have mide ■ few chinfc* ia the order of the oumberi, 
which Kcmed (o ne to mske the Kejr eleirer. Those iludenu 
who ite not sble to viiil Compoileli, lo see ibe originsl work, 
will £ad ■ plsiter cMi of Mileo's Oite in the South Kcnaiogtoa 
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Dnmben. Thii Kef hu been publiihed in Spilni 
through the patient itudy gircn by D. Antonio L6pex 
Fcrreiro to the elucidation of the tculpture of the 
Gloria, but, ai far ii I am oware, no tranalation bai 
appeared in England, 

Th* Tympanum tftht Ctntral Areh 
\. (No. i) The Cbriit : a coloual icaud figure, 
nearif fovr yvda in betgbt, tohich occupici ib« 
centre. 

II. Grouped troand the Saviour are the fmir 
Evangeliati. The figwet are teaUd, lod daced u 
followa :— 

(No. 1) St. John. (No. 3) St. Mauhew,{No. 4) St. 
Lnke. (No. $) St, Mark. I'bc Evaitgelitta have cm- 
blcnaticaBiinal(p1ac«dnpontbcirkM«* — St, John, ibc 
do*e ; St. Lake, tiie lamb \ St. Mark, the lioo | St, 
Matthew write* 00 a ktoII. 

III. On the baae of the tjmpanuin Mand eight 
aagda, fovr oa either aide, beariog the IfHtivmcot* of 
the P«aHoa. Tbe nmogemeot it thut : — 

Lift Side— (ho. 6) Snail ifftrt, koeelisg, sad wp- 
portiag the ocdnBa. (No. 7) Tvo aonel* Maodiog ; 
the croM ttwg bctwec* them, (No. 8) A Mufiing 
figarc boUiog the crowa of thora*. Jiigi/ Sidt (M 
tlic 6gMC« OD thit Mde arc acaodiiig) — (No. 9) Ajd aogcl 
vtth tlte fnv dmIi in the right hssd and a (pear is (be 
left. (No. id) Tbi>*D|^1 carriei *be iar of 'iftegv (a 
dncfn JHTo, or wttcr-^ ) in the left baixU M>d to the 
riEht the •croll on whicb niate wrote the aeniwKe ; on 
thkthelettertlNltlcMbeMei]. (No. J 1) Tl.Maogel 
hntfaetbongiaedtttbeflagetlatioii. (Na. l3)Tbe W 
figure it Mnll to oorretpond *kk iht kneeing •otel 
era the left, and cvrie* tbe rod wtib tlie aponge. ^ be 
feet of tfae« angeb feet t^>on clump* of cluttered 
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IV. Jun behind the two upraiaed haadt of the 
ChtUt are two amall angeli bearing cenieri. These 
are marked od the Elevation A and B. 

V. Two more angeli with icrolli — marked on the 
Elevatioa C and D — are placed in the anglei at either 
tide of the arch. 

Vi, The remaining space on either side of the 
tympanum, above the heads of the angels, is occupied 
by thirty-eight smallligures — nineteen on the left hand of 
the Christ and nineteen on His right. These figurea 
are believed to represent either the citizens of the 
Holy City of Isaiah, who have been redeemed by the • 
Saviour, or the ten thousand times ten chouBand, 
who ling a new song. All are crowned \ some have 
their hands lifted in prayer ; »ome carry scrolls, other* 
book* \ and the eyes of each one is turned to the 
Christ. Od the Elevation the space where thete 
Bgurei are placed it shown by the aumberi 13. 
Thi Jrehiwb 

VII. Around the inner side of the arch, which 
circles the tympanum, are the twenty-four elders of the 
Apocalypse (marked on the Elevation with the number 
14). Each figure has a stringed instrument;* some 
also carry vessels. Ducal crowns are placed on their 
heads. The figures are all seated on a kind of divan, 
and ate engaged in conversation, two by two, except 

* The Spiniih Vfiitcci diffei comideriblf in their opinioai 
ibout thcK lailmineiiU. Some think thej wcie capled from thoie 
uied bjr the troubidouri and miniireli o( the dty. Dr. Eltdio, 
OviedD, who hii mide ■ ipeciil itudy of the lulijccl, belicvct 
thc)> ire inleaded to repicunt the miuical inttroment) of ths 
Old TeiUment. Thejt ill hue three atringa. Ferrtiro renurki 
on there being no viols unang them, thit bein| e)peciill]i itringe 
11 King David, in the Puerli it Ui Plateii»,hia thia inilrumenl, 
but he luggeati aa a reaaon for iti abaence that "a bow beiii| 
needed, it would be iliScult to pt il in." 
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the elevcDth Cgure on either tide, an omiuion, of 
coune, neceiniated by the arrangement. The archi- 
*o]t of the krch ii carved with very beautiful foliage. 

Siit Figunt 

VII. (No. i^,lt/t,idei No. i6, right titit).—A.D 
arciiangel, of the lame rize ai the angelt bearing the 
lymboli of the Pasiion, ttaodi at the extreme end* ot 
the tympanum, on the capital of the third ahaft of the 
great column t>etween the central and side arch. These 
angeli are holding a little naked tigure, lignifying a 
human toul, toward* the Christ ; they are taid to re- 
preient the Gentiles on the tight tide and the Jewa 
on the left. 

VIII. (No. 17, It/l sidi! No. 18, rigbt tld,)^ 
Clote to iheK angeli are two more, ol the tame lize, 

tilaced on the next capital. The figure on the left it 
eading two children; the one on the right three by 
the hand, and bearing another one in hit arme. Thete 
iiguret, in our opinion, illuatrace the text, " Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me." Ferreiro and the 
Spanith writert belieTe, however, that they refer to 
Itaiah's prophecy " that the barren woman ihould have 
more children than the who bad a hatband." 

The Central Shaft 
I, (No. 19). — The Apostle 8t. Jamea, a aeated 
figure larger than lire-tizci under the upper capital 
and imniediately beneath the figure of the Saviour, 
The Saint holdi in hta left hand a ataff, and in hit 
right a ictoll, on which are the worda — "Miiit me 
Dominut" {" The Lord hath sent me "). The nimbnt 
be weart it ttudded with crvttals, and it of later date 
than the 6gure. The chair in which the Apoille it 
teated hat itt feet tnppotted by two tmall lioot : these 
the chau' rest upon. 
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II. (No. 20). — The lichly-carvcd capital of a column 
of poliBhed grey graaiie * on which i» worked out 
the Stem of Jeaae. At the baae is the heart of Jeaae, 
from which ipringa tlie trunk and braochea of a tree ; 
these pagsiog between the kneei of the aeated David, 
wraps in it« foliage the figure of Solomon, while aboTC 
— near to the capital, and free from the encircling 
branches — is the enthroned Virgin. On the capital is 
a repreaeotation of the Trinity, with adoring angeU, 
two on each side,']' 

III. (No. 31). — Upper capital of the shaft, a re pre- 
tentatioo of the Temptation of Christ in the Wilder- 

IV. (No. 22). — The base which support! the 
column tbowa the figure of a bearded man, lying on 
his atomach, with the head and shoulder raided above 
a acroll) the writing on which has been elTaced : the 
arms are extended over two liana with gaping jaws. 

V. (Not ahown on the plan, being on the opposite 
aide of the base). — The kneeling figure of a young man, 
with clustered curia, suppoaed to be that of Maestro 
Mateo. 

Lt/I Side Jreh {North) 

On the tympana of the aide arches no sculpture 
appears. 

Thi Archivalt 
. I, (No. 13). — The lower band has a very small 
figure of Chriat as the keystone ; the right hand up- 
raised, and in the left hand the book of Truth. On 
either side are other small figures ; those on the right, 

* M>n7 wrilccsaute thi) columu 10 be marble. Sanchei siyt 
it 1> of igBle, 

t In tbe ihaft at thii column live imall holes in>y be Men ; 
thcK hive been made bjr thouianili of pilgrimi, who believed 
tbslbjr pUeing the fingtri of their ritl.thind in theK holes while 
praying they would gain whatever tliey desired. 
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repreientiog Etc, David, Samuel, Aaron, and Mo«e> ; 
and on the left, Adam, Abraham, Itaac, Jacob and 
Judab. All thcGe (igurei aie partially concealed by 
thick foliage. 

II. (No. 24). — The upper band i« limilar in char- 
acter, and (hows amidst the foliage the arms and head) 
of the little human ligurei, bearing tcrolli. 
R^ht Sidt Arch (South) 

I. (N08. 25 and 16]. — Two buitt of the 
Saviour form tlie keyitones. The upper one, the Man 
Chriu Je«u«, and the lower one, the God Chrjat. 

II. (Noi. i€, 17, 38, 19). — Four angeli 00 
the left tide, who bear (he purified loola reicued 
by Chriit from Satan'ii power. 

III. (Not. 30, 31, 3], 33). — On the opposite 
side are groupi of four hideous moniteri, torturing 
human figure*. They are lupposed to repreaeot 
Violence, Cruelty, Rapine and Gluttony. 

Tie Columnt 

Upon the colunms which aupport the central arch 

are placed the startling life-like figures of the Propheit 

and Apostles. They are of the tame size as the 

statue of St. Jamei oo the ceotral shaft. 

I. Lrfl Side {The Tour Pmphtli) 

(No. 34). — Moses, holding the Tables of Stone, on 
which the word " Honora " (" Honour "] is visible. 

(No. 3S). — Isaiah, with a scroll in bis right hand. 
He wean a turban to show his rank ; with bia left 
hand he rairea hie cloak to hia shoulders. 

(No. 36). — Daniel, a young man, with a handsome 
smiling face. 

(No. 37). — Jeremiah, who also holds a scroll 00 
which is written " Hummat Profheta" 
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IL Slight SUc -The Fmt Jftait:; 
fSa, )ftj. 3c fan, m panniicai dresa, "MJaing 
ikrMfccp. 

fNo. jiy). — St. TmL la oil ba^la ■ a baas on 
wfcick oa be ncad !k« bgnuiiaf of mc Epndr to ae 
Hdmvi, " Makiftrimm mmiu^m." 

(Ha. ^^ — TlM AimmW Sc Jamei, ctieiKd ■ a 
<loabUcutc,of siikbiBeiaiKriiaciaw&irc^ Hccames 

(No. 41). — St^Jobat He nada (M,M eagle. He 
bcU« >■ opca book, epaa aiuMe pofc* arc die word* of 
the Apaotfp*^ " fiifi avitatem tam^Um HitrwtaJemJ' 

The pilbn dnc lappan tkc bural arcio b»e each 
fear i pw c»o oa Bther tide — w conopoad «kh 
the coJomaa of the ceaaal arch. 

A/itrtA Aeb. — Tbc i%:ma are bettered 10 Kp r eaea t 
the &Br Pro|>het«. 

in. R'<ik Shit 

(No. 43).— Otaduh. 
(No. +3)_JoeI. 

(No, 44)_A«o.. 

(No. 4$).— HoM*. 

JMtf^ ^jvj. — There h tome noccrtaiotr u to whom 
theae figure* repreacat, owiag to the dilficnlty of 
decipberbg the iDtcriptiooa. 

IV. jeif^/ 8iJe 

(No. 46).— St. Andrew {I). 

(No. 47).— St. Bartfaolooiew or St. Tboataa. 

f No. 48I.— St. Matthew. 
(No. 49). — St. Janiei the LeM, or Jnda*. 
There are nx more itatuei, correipondiog to theae 
soo 
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figure*) pUced on the wall opposite, which forma the 
bacli of the Obradoiro facade, od either lide of the 

V. Left Side 

!No. yo).— Queen E«her. 
No. si).— Judith. 
No. SI).— Job, orTobiai. 

Right Side 
(No. 53). — St. John the Baptist. 
(No. S4)-— St. Lnke. 
(No. SS)-— St Mark. 

VI. (Nos, s6> 57. 58, Sy)- — In the four angle* of 
the porch are four angela blowing trumpeta, 

VII. The bases of the column* (Noa. 60, 61, f>3, 
63) are carved with gronpa of hideoui and groteique 
animal* : one group conaista of lions, one of bearSt 
another of eaglet. 

The capital* of the niany shaft* of tbeae column*, 
both the npper and the lower one*, are all elaborately 

VIII. Of the shaft* themscKe*, three beaide* the 
central one are carred. 

(No*. €4 and 65). — On the left aiKl right the central 
columns are banded with spiral and exquisitely carved 
bai-retieF. In the first is repre*ented the sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham, and in the other one, on the 
opposite side, may be discerned the Counsels given to 
the Church in the Epistle to the Epbesians. The 
third shaft — carved (No. ^6) — t* on the right side of 
the north arch ; it shows a very interesring tournament 
of the Middle Ages. Thia shaft ia believed to be of 
later date than the Gate, and to have replaced an 
earlier and probably uncarved shaft to correspond with 
the Gouth arch. 
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Tbh ioDer portal of the Cathedral of Santiago ib one 
of the most complete and magnificent Bpecimens of 
medixval iconography. The number of figures and 
acenes represented is amazing. The fireE impression is 
one of wonder how it was possible for the carver to 
get all this wealth of sculpture into so small a space, 
without giving the faintest impreBsion of overcrowding, 
or in any way disturbing the architectural plan of the 
design. The whole effect is aurprisingly dramatic. 
For 10 early a work, the acuipture is mature in its purity 
and truth. The carvings show a great advance on the 
sculpture of the couth traneept door, where the figures 
are archaic when compared with these figures. 

At first a feeling of wonder arises, when we re- 
member that Mateo can have had no models before 
him of a work of anything like equal merit. In Spain 
Done of the great cathedrals had yet been built. It wa« 
the same in other countries. The portico is earlier by 
twenty years than the facade of Notre Dame de Paria. 
Tne great French fsfsdes of Rheims, Chartres and 
Amiens bad not come into existence i in Italy mosaic 
was used in decoration in preference to statuary. 
Ferreiro remarka that no one before had grasped as 
Mateo did, drawing his inspiration from the Holy 
Scripture alone, the way to adapt atatuary to architecture. 
There are aome who have auggeatcd that the author of 
the Gloria prepared himself by studying ihe famoua 
facade already in existence at Vczelay, hut even if this 
could be proved to be so, Mateo certainly did not use this 
work as his model. The student will notice the union 
of Byzantine feeling with the spirit of the greatest Greek 
work. Thit might almost lead one to believe that Mateo 
knew and loved some of the Attic masters. The work 
is, however, abaoluie I y Christian — a Christianity that has 
not passed through any alien atyle. Looking deeper into 
the question, we may be sure that Mateo's art gained 
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from hi« having no apportunity of itodying (itnilar 
works, which would, of neccBiity, have hindered the 
freshnest and originality of his ideag. While up to ■ 
certain point there is conformity to custom and pre- 
cedent in the Gloria, yet the whole !« lurpmiogly 
new and unlike anything that had been done before. 
Almost each one of the numerous figures is placed io 
an attitude singularly unconventiooal ; evidently chosen 
by Mateo to give that appearance of life to his creation, 
which is, indeed, its special and most delightful quality. 
As we look at these vivid figures, we find ourselves carried 
back lo a happy childhood of art. Yet in one sense, 
the work is intensely modern, using the term in contra- 
distinction Io classic sculpture. This ii to, because 
the artist treats of the life which he found around him, 
expressing his art in symbols that were intelligible to 
the people. It is the special quality of Mateo's works, 
this power of interpreting with the Spanish gift, the 
■acred stories at drama, just as he felt luch scenes most 
have happened. We see here the very essence of the 
romantic Sjianish spirit of the Middle Ages, devoid of 
foreign corruption, feudalism expressing itself tn all it* 
other- world I in est and its joy | using heavenly things 
in the intimate terms of everyday life. 

One of the strangest and most delightful quatitiet 
in the work it the absence of the element of horror, 
which persist a even when dealing with violence, 
gluttony, cruelty and sin, as happens in the arch on 
the south side. One is impressed with the idyllic 
quality of the whole creation. This is seen in the 
great centre statue of the Christ, who show* His 
wounded hands and pierced tide. The figure is 
beautiful ; there is no horror, no melodramatic pose, 
no over-accentuation of the world's supreme SuFerer. 
The emotion is conveyed with the most perfect 
measure of unerring selection and simplicity of crafts- 
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maoBhip, in which the workman has breathed out his 
soul iD the precision of his touch in the lovely folds 
of the robe of his ChriEC. Some day the hard dark 
colour of the eyes, a remnant of the old painting, may 



tone down, leaving the figure perfect in its charm. 
Then, as if to add to this idyllic note, the sculptor 
has enthroned his Christus in a crowd of youth. 
Only Christ is bearded. The four -and -twenty elders, 
the evangelists and the angels, carrying the instrumcDts 
of the Passion, are all beautiful, beardlesa youths — a 
reflection that the hope of the world is always with 
the young. Very joyous, too, are the exquisite little 
figures, who sing songs of praise. To Mateo, in 
his century, Chiiatianity waa eiill young and glad, 
koowing nothing of the lassitude of the twentieth 
century, when Faith looks back, haggard with age, 
and awaits new inspiration. 

Of the immense quantity of reverent thought, 
extending over twenty years, bestowed by Mateo on 
this west Gale, and how carefully and clearly the 
main object was kept in view, namely to honour the 
House of God and to m.-ike Christ as the chief corner- 
ttone stand out conspicuously, one dare hardly speak, 
I hare more particularly tried to point out the manner 
in which Mateo's sculpture exemplifies the spirit of 
the Middle Ages. It is needless to go further than 
the central portal for this purpose. Apart from the 
figures already noticed, the central shaft of this arch 
contains the statue of St. James, next in size to that 
of the Christ, and placed directly beneath Him, as was 
Biting in thu shrine of the Apostle; while on the 
great side columns are the life-like representations of 
the Prophets and Apostles. Each of these figures 
deserves the mobt careful study ; they may be easily 
recognized by the scrolls they carry, or by some 
unmistakable token. But it it not of their names that 
204 
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you will thiok, it ig of their extraordinary life. You 
hare here the types unchanged in Galicia to-day. 
Look, for inttnnce, at the figure of David, the young 
inaD who iniilea as he liotenB to a com muni cation 
made to him by Jeremiah. Legend itates that he ii 
laughing at the ttoutneae of a female figure opposite — 
that of Queen Eether — and go common wai thig belief 
that a certain archbishop bad the lady'g figure scraped 
to reduce her corpulence, fie this a* it may, no one 
who has seen it can forget that smile of David — quite 
UDContciougly you find yourself smiling too. Again 
the two figures on the extreme right, next to the 
south wall, how earnestly they are discussing some 
matter of great interest. It is said in Compostela that 
they are being reproved for their conversation by St. 
Mark, the figure placed opposite, whose outstretched 
band and finger points to the street, as if saying, 
" The place for speaking in such an irreverent manner 
is outside; you must keep silence io this House." 
The originality displayed in these figures is re- 
markable ; and thoge who find interest in such things, 
may learn some story connected with almost every 
group. 

In every section of the Portico you seem to be 
looking at a series of evenia; and each figure is a 
participator in the dramatic action, whose entire mind 
is concentrated on what is happening. On the faces 
there is a wonderful look of attention! some are 
joyous, others are meditative, with an expression of 
rapt contentment; and not only the faces, but the 
limbs — the feet so spleiulidly placed and the ex- 
pressive hands and fingers — appear to be alive. 

In the creation of this overwhelming impretston of 
life, which speaks in every figure, which shows in 
every delicate ornament, you seem to find, for the 
first time in sculptured stone, the creative joy of the 
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artist, uoifflpaired, unchecked and flawlcM, fulfilling 
ba desire aa in no other sculpture that I know. Yes, 
CTCD more than the Greeks have done, for in them 
the ariist's desire was lestrained within certain limit* 
of expressiaa to which it was the splendid self- 
sacrifice of their art to conform. Here, in Mateo's 
work, is no luch limit to expression j but the 
unfettered spirit of the artist revels in the delight of 
iti freedom. Here it all of life that can possibly be 
expressed in sculpture ; and it is a life of such vivid 
and direct appeal that at first it startles. The Christ, 
the Apostle James, prophets, saints, evangelists, the 
men ol the Old and the New Testament, angeU and 
demons, Jews and Gentiles, the souls of new-born, 
the risen-dead — all these tremendous symbols crowd 
upon one with an appeal as direct and intimate in 
their irresistible teeming nearness as the people who 
throng one in one's passage through the actual world. 
And so vivid is the impression that, as you gaze, these 
(tone figures do really seem to be alive — to move, to 
evoke music, to sing, to talk ; you seem to hear the 
murmur of their speech. 

One cannot look at a great work of art, such aa 
this, without feeling that incommunicable touch of 
emotion which only the supreme artist has the power 
to convey. All great Gothic sculpture has the 
quality of sending our souls into the moods of modern 
music. Thephysicaleifect of running one's eyesacross 
the archivolt where the four<and- twenty elders are 
seated, is that the figures must of necessity break into 
music — the muaic of Bach. Afterwards, when the 
impression has passed, to give place to cold analysis, 
we see that Mateo, with unerring skill, has arranged 
hit figures in inch rhythmical order as to convey the 
effect of music. And so it is with the angels leading 
the children to the Saviour. What a triumphant 
3o6 
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tranamiteioD of the holiest feeltnga oC Maternity, 
which, perhaps, only women can feel in all itt force 
and delight \ and what a splendid commentary on the 
Saviour's " Suffer the little children to coine unto 
Me!" 

The arch on the right and the left are, in our 
opinion, not by Mateo, but by one of his pupils. 
The busts of the Christ, which form the keystone of 
the soulh arch, may be his, but the main sculptures 
are evidently by other hands. The grotesque statues 
of the Vices show a dramatic power of quite a different 
order from the central arch. In the same way the 
bands of foliage, represented on the left arch, with the 
small and almost hidden figures, are in striking contrast 
with the treatment of the figures in the groups of the 
central arch. We might fortify this opinion with 
more detailed descriptions and more technical argu- 
ments, but it is our wish rather to suggest this differ- 
ence in the two pirts of the Gate to any one who in 
the future, either professionally or as an amateur, 
may study this monument. Possibly there will be no 
one to agree with this opinion ; but it appears to us 
to be the most logical conclusion, from a careful 
examination of the sculpture. It may be, however, 
that Mateo did all the work ; and if so, we can but 
wonder the more at the subordination of his power to 
the ends in view, and the way in which he kept his 
feelings so distinctive in each part of the work. 

The interpretation of the whole Gloria would take 
up much space and would entail entering into contro- 
versial questions, which are still in solution. Roughly 
speaking, the work may be taken to be "a synopsis of 
the Old Dispensation and the New," garnered from 
the Bible and presented in sculpture in forms that 
the most illiterate could decipher their meaning. To 
the people of the Middle Ages such works were often 
*o7 
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the only booki that they had, and the ooty onei they 
were able to read. Here ia a work which compel* 
us to clear our minds and to thiak for ourielveg. 
Little can be gained by studying the archxological 
tigniRcance of the subject — whether it is a '' Judg- 
ment," or, ai Ldpez Ferreiro* more truly belieTes, a 
repie«enlation of " The House of God and the Boor 
of Heaven. " The limple key to the tigure subjects 
and what they represent, giveo to the Elevation of the 
Gate, will enable the modern visitor to read for hiro- 
•elf the significance of the work, even as did the 
pilgrims of old. But if you would feel all the beauty 
and the joy which speaks in Mateo's divine Portico, 
you must be in touch with the spirit that lives in it — with 
gladness, with youth, and passion, and life. 

* The itudcnt who wiiliei ta \taiy Miteo'i work ibould nad 
the sdminblc maaapiph, £/ Periia A la GUria, by D.AntoDio 
Lopci Ferreiro. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Royal Hospital. Fonseca's College 
and the University 

THE intereit which haa centred around the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago hai led to a neglect of the 
other monumente of the city. Every place needs to be 
explored before it can be loved ; and the fiiitor to 
Compoiteta too often does not stay long enough. A 
city does not yield the tecret of ita treasure! to those 
who approach it in the modern spirit of "hustle." 

There is an element of adveaCure in all travel, and 
this is especially so in the less-known Spanish towns. 
The uncommercial Spaniards have not yet learnt lo 
utilize the tourist by turning their monuments into 
show-placea. This is certainly one of the great 
charms of Compoatela. No guide will make an 
attempt to offer his servicea, aa ia now the case at 
Granada, Toledoi and even at Seville : the viutor will 
be left alone to make hia rich discoveries for himself. 
Here is the perfect type of a medigeval religious city, 
of which the spell has not been broken by an inrush 
of commercial activities. Santiago de Compostela 
is still the goal for pilgrims, who come, indeed, to the 
city to-day not, perhapa, for the same reasons that 
brought them there of yore, but stilt wilh that reverence 
which is the spirit of worship. 

Waa it that we who had come to explore the city 
found its face more full of smiles than Mr. Street did, 
in 1865. He wrote; " Ff the cathedral be left out 
o 209 
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of contideration, Santiago is a diBappoiatiag place." 
His journey, he admica, wai quite an experimeot with 
an element of uncertainty ai to what he would find. 
Hia rettrijtiiint and inadequate appreciaiion of the 
city outside the cathedral was, one suspects, due as 
much to ignorance of its treasures, as to the want of 
that eclectic love of art in all its phaees— the talisman 
of all good travellers, which Street certainly did not 
pOBBeis, To Spanisb-Gofhic art he did, perhaps, 
full justice ; but bis treatment of all other work is a 
warning against the bigotry of pariiaanship. In "the 
eoormouB Renaissance erections on all sides " — as he 
called the buildings of Cumpostela — he found little 
to admire, not troubling often to enter and examine. 
In this way he missed much ; for instance, he passed 
by unmindful that in San Martin — which, doubtless, 
as a late Renaissance edifice, appeared to him without 
interest — was hidden the work of a Gallegan master 
in the stalls of the choir which, in its pure Gothic 
feeling and splendid craftsmanship, \a equal to the 
finest French work, even in Amiens. 

The open mind of the seeker must be cultivatrd by 
the visitor to Composteta ; then, indeed, he will find 
how interesting are all these picturesque, though rarely 
quite architecturally- satisfying, churches, convents and 
old buildings, with their mixed Renaissance and 
baroque work. Almost each one of them contains 
some treasure of its own — its tombs, its precious carv- 
ings, or its old altars. And as the stranger visits 
them — not hurriedly as a sight-seer only, but lingering 
in their precincts, a tending some one of the services in 
the churches, dreaming in some peaceful cloister — he 
will 6ad something which appeals to yet another ti 



ment. All the^e rich buildings In the midst of a very 
poor people, who enter them on all davs and at all 
hours for the relief of rest or prayer, finding in them. 
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as I like to tbiok, oot ilooe the gste to heaven, but 
that gate of heaTen on earth which if the poaseiaion of 
the beauty of art. 

The purest Renaissance building in Compostela is 
the Royal Hospital, which stands on the north side 
of the Plaza Alfonso Doce, in the shadow of the 
cathedral. It owes its foundation to the Catholic 
SoTereigns. During the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, pilgrims flocked in snch multitudes to the shrine 
of St. James that the king and queen, " knowing how 
poor was the accommodation provided for pilgrims at 
Compostela, commanded that a commodious inn should 
be constructed close to the cathedral, where pious 
pilgrims might lind shelter and the sick be nursed." 
It was the period of exuberance, following on the 
conquest of Granada and the downfall of the Moors. 
Compostela, as the shrine of Santiago, the national 
hero-saint, became the centre of the religious enthusiasm 
of reborn Spain. In 1491 the Catholic Sovereigns 
decreed that an annual sum of money should be 
devoted to the city as a thank-olfering. One-third 
was to be used for commemoration services, to be held 
in the Apostle's cathedral ; one-third for the building 
expenses of the cathedral ; and one-third for the relief 
of the poor, who were to be cared for in the hospital 
they had commanded to be built. The sum of money 
in question was to be raised by levying a tribute of a 
bushel of grain on every pair of oxen, horses, mules 
and asses used in agriculture throughout Spain, either 
bythe Christians or the Moora,* 

It was not, however, until 1499 — seven years later 
— that Ferdinand and Isabella authorized the Dean of 
Santiago, Don Diego de Muros, to start the building 
of the hospital. Some further time elapsed, and the 
foundations were laid in 1501. The work was carried 

• Sa VilU-Amil, /{/(ii« Galiiat. 
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on without interraption, and ten yeiri later the build- 
ing wai completed and ready to receive its Grtt 
inmatei. The design for the hotpiul wai made and 
the worka tuperiatended by Entiifue de Ggas, the 
king'i architect, who enjoyed a high reputation for 
hii work in Toledo.* Although the Brat important 
architect in Spain who employed the RenaiBiance <tyle 
in hit building!, de Egat had been born in the Gothic 
faith, a fact that ■« evident in hit work. 

At the time of itt erection the Hotpital Real of 
Compottela wat the finctt ettablithment of itt kind 
in the world. Molina, writing of it in 1550, aayt : — 
" I believe that thie boipital ii to welt known in every 
part of the world, chat all I can tay about it will be 
readily credited. In the three large wardt there are 
few days when there are leu tiian two hundred tick 
people, and the number it much larger in Jubilee 
year. Yet every parent it treated with at much care 
at if ihe hotpital had been erected for hit particular 
benefit. The hotpital it one of the great things of the 
earth. Apart from itt tumptuoutnett and the regal 
grandeur of itt architecture, it it a marvellout thing to 
feel itt lize, the multitudet of itt oflicialt, the diligence 
and zeal of the attendantt, the cleanlineti of the linen, 
the care taken about the cooking, the perfect order of the 
routine, ... the aisiduity of the doctori, ... in ihort, 
one may regard it at a crowning glory of Chrittendom." 

Such pratte belongs, of course, to an age that it 
patt. Yet the pottetiion of a civic monument of luch 
high renown it a witnett to the fact we have noticed 
iwfore, that it was not alone in the ipiritual sphere that 
Compottela ttood out among the citiet of the woHd. 

• Beiidei being architect to the Cithedril of Toledo, Efu de- 
>i|aed ud built in thit cily the fimoua Colegio de SiDIt Crui. 
He alio deiigaed the ColcKio de Sinu Crui tC VilUdolid, aod 
the Hoipital Real at Granada. 
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The guardians of the city were coDcerned with the 
needs and faappinesa of men's bodies at well m with 
the requiremeDts of their soula. They liTiihed their 
wealth and called to their aid the most approred artist 
of the day, that the itck and poor might be provided 
with a beaatiful and fitting home. 



There is much to admire in the Royal Hospital 
The buildiDg is an admirable example of Spanish 
Renaiasance with the PlatereB<]ue style of ornament. 
The general feeling of the main fa9ade ii that of a civil 
building, severe and dignified as befits its founders. 
The principal entrance alone is richly decorated with 
•culpture. It is considered an example of the most 
213 
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perfect ttyle of the RenaiHaoce in Smio, In the 
triuglH forined by the wincipal arch will be teen the 
buata, in bae-relief, of Ferdinand and Isabella. In 
two rowi above the arch are atacuei of the twelye 
Apostlei, placed under (mall canopie*. Between 
theie fignree and the recrangular window which riKi 
above, if an inscrtpiioD id Latin ; — 

" Magui FernanJtu el grandit Helitabtth feregrinu i 
divi Jacobi eonstrui : Jutiere anno lalulii : M : D : I : 
ofui ; incioatarum decennio ; aisolutuno." 

On either lide of the window are nude *tatuei of 
Adam and Eve, with beiide them, on the left, St. 
Catherine and St. John the Baptiit, and, on the right, 
Santa Lucia and St. Elizabeth, though lome lay this 
lait itatue ii Santa Maria Salomd or Santa Maria 
Magdalena. Above the window are the arms of the 
hoipital — the croti beneath the crown, with a lion on 
either aide. Two eagles, retting on the Ionic columns 
of the window, support the escutcheon with their 
clawt. Above are placed six winged angels with 
musical instruments. The lower statues in the niches 
between the four carved pillars which adorn the 
entrance are, on the left, the Virgin and Child, St, 
John and St. Paul, and on the right, the Christ, St. 
James in pilgrim robes, and St Peter. In the wall on 
each side of the entrance are the arms of Castile and 
the Imperial Eagles. 

The effect of thi« doorway in the sombre facade is 
exceedingly siiiking. The craftsmanship in the deuils 
and the statuary shows the power and mastery of the 
workmeo undiminished from the earlier Gothic period. 
Under the tiled roof runs i cornice with a welUcarved 
chain embellishment. The balcony is supported with 
thirty-eight carved corbels, and along the cornice are 
perched strange figures of sitting beasts, grotesque 
humans and monstrous birds, huge and tenible gar- 
114 
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goyles that project far out bto the plaia. The power 
of the BiitecDih-ceptury carvers ia even more evidcDt 
here than in the sutuet of the entrance. Conlrut tbjt 
work with ibe foliage and garlandi which decorate 
four of the windowa in the worst Churrigueresque 
ttyle, which were added in the eighteenth century. 
It was these gargoyles and corbels, with their Tigour 
and play of humour, that delighted me most on the 
outside of the building. 

The ground plan of the hospital includes a small 
church, which occupies a position in the centre of the 
great structure, and has four large patitu, or cloisters, 
placed in the four quadrangles, thus forming a square. 
The wards for the sick and n school for fouoalings 
are in the upper storey, and the windows open on to 
the talloi, in the charming Spanish arrangement. 

You enter the building by a Urge portie*, or hall ; 
where an altar is placed at the end. 't'his is a curious 
and rery interesting work, the base of which is a 
portion of an early Gothic altar. The reja before the 
altar is worth studying as an example of Gallegaa 
iron-work ^ though it is not so fine as the reja in the 
chapel : both are the work of Master Guillen, the 
clever naiire artist whose work we have seen in the cathe- 
dral. Over this altar is a mural painting of the Last 
Jtidgment, much damaged. The entire walls were 
once adorned with frescoes, but these have been covered 
with whitewash. 

In this entrance hall one notices at once a curiout 
resemblance in the feeling of the work with our best 
Tudor style, which is especially evident in the door- 
openings. This impression is strengthened when we 
pass through a door on the left side and enter the 
south-west cloistert the lirst and most beantiltil of the 
four patiot. Villa-Amil calls this *' a precious jewel 
of the Renaissance style." Slender columns with 
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Gothic irchei lupport the alone galleriei. The 
capital* are all well carred, and tbougb Plaiereique, 
the work ahowi strongly the Gothic feeliD){ pertiiiiog. 
Coau of armi decorate the walU. But the moat 
interesting sculpture here, as on the outside buildiog, 
will be fouixi in the curious corbels, and the gargojiet, 
springing forth a* if alive from the cornice. Each 
represent! the head and front part of the body of an 
animal ; one a bear, another a fox, others griffin* and 
birds. The atraogeit of all these gargoyles is a human 
head of an evil-looking monk, carved to look like a 
rhinoceros, and quite in keeping with the beasts sur- 
rounding him on every aide. It affords a sure indica- 
tion of the state of feeling existing between the clergy 
and the craftsmen. The fountain in the centre of the 
coMit ■■ an example of Renaissance art. The water 
flowi into the basin through gargoyles, representing 
&ntaitic animals, some of which have human heads. 
Like much of the work here, it is in a bad state of 
repair. The doorways should be noticed, they are 
decorated with what is known in Spain as platereiqut 
coiu^ada, a kind of stucco ornament, used for its own 
sake, rather than as an essential part of the whole work. 
The door on the south side, leading to the Snla de 
San Louis, is greatly admired locally ; but no sense of 
design and little sense of decoration is shown in the 
meaningless ornament. Much more praise may be 
given to the door on the east side, which leads into 
the church. 

We will now enter this chapel. Its form is that of 
the Latin cross, with a single nave, long in proportion 
to its width, narrow transept arms and the shortened 
rectangular head, common to the Spanish churches of 
the same date: the bead is used as the sacristy. The 
moat intereating part of the chapel ia die transept, 
which contains the altars { it is separated from the 
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nave by the reja of Master Gaillen, a fine example 
of hammered iron, of beaacifut deiign, acd oroamented 
with the arm* of Spain, the Imperial Eagle, the hollow 
■callop-ahelli of the Apoitle, and arabesque wreathii 

The architecture of this chapel is good aod interest- 
ing t it belong! to the tateit period into which the 
Spaniih architects divide the Gothic, showing the 
transirioD from the old atyie to the new i while its 
ornament it Platereaque. It ti the style in Composlela 
which corresponds with our late decorated and early 
perpendicular periods. At each of the four angles of 
the transept is as remarkable late Gothic worit, in 
which mere exuberance, and the triumphant maaterjr 
of the skill of craftsmanship is exhibited, in what ii 
certainly a most striking manner. The work ia said 
to be in the Flemish -Gothic style j but to us it seemed 
nearer to the work of French masons, used to the soft 
atone of NorTnandy, who, finding in the Portuguese 
stone, of which these altars are formed, an even softer 
and more yielding material, used the pliant medium 
for an exhibition of their skill — a kind of leur dtfirci 
of earring. In the foliage and Ttoe ornament there are 
striking traces of resemblances to French work. It is 
known that a French carrer, Martin de Bias, assisted 
by the native artist Guillen, worked on the statuary 
and ornament of the entrance doorway, completing it 
in fifteen montbi. It would not be surprising, there- 
fore, to find these altars done by master- masons visiting 
Spain, as a sort of bravura to show what they were 
able to do. 

I shall make no attempt to enumerate the details of 
the carving — fruits, foliage, doves, and all manner of 
ornament — that is interwoven with the pedestal* on 
which the statues stand, and covers every space like 
lace-work in stone. Seen from a distance, these altars 
are like filigree caskets that one coold lift in one's 
117 
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band. Yeg, thU iturTellous frftwork of c 
caDQot be dcEcribed. It may be of iotercBt to »ome to 
know the name« of the statues placed in niches arouDd 
the altars. The statues of the two northern altars, 
which face the south, are, on the one on the right side, 
St. Benedict, the founder of the Benedictine Order, 
St. Maurus, of early French fame, and St. Francisco; 
and 00 the left altar, Sr. Vincent and St. Laurence. 
The opposite altars, which face east and west, have 
these statues : the one on the right, St. Peter, St. John, 
and St. James, who has with him two anchorites, 
supposed to be St. Anthony and St. Paul, and on the 
lelt, the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and Salonii, the 
mother of St. James, and with her St. Caiberine and 
Santa Lucia. The appeal made by these much-praised 
altars will depend on the temperament of those who 
view the work. It is a question whether wonder is 
the right emotion that art should evoke; and, further, 
whether any great work should suggest, as these altars 
do, a conscious exhibition of skill on the pan of the 
craftsmen. This may bring honour to the men who 
executed the work t it is a question if it can bring 
honour to art. I missed the feeling of rest which is 
beauty in this wonderful display. Yet I recall that it 
was Michael Angelo whosaid, " Trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is not a trifle." 

At che time we visited the chapel of the hospital, 
the transept roof and north wall were undergoing some 
very necessary repairs. This prevented our seeing the 
modern altars, which were covered. The central altar 
ia dedicated to the Virgin, and has her statue and that 
of the four evangelists. Here are treasured the relics 
of St. Heliodorus, which were given to Coniposiela 
bv Pope Pius VIII., in 18)9. There are two more 
altars in the Churtigueresque style. We were not 
able to visit the sacristy, which was occupied with 
ai8 
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workmen. It !■ in the aame late Gothic ityle at the 
chapel. There are iome intereiting charch Tetttneoti, 
dating from the begioniDg of the aixteench century ; 
these we did not see. The stone statue of St. James, 
which stands in a niche in one of the walls, is of very 
ancient date ; it was only recently discovered among a 
heap of rubbish. 

Spain does not know how to value her pOMnoions 
of art. Quite by accident, 1 came upon two good 
pictarea, which had been taken down for restoration 
and cleaning. They were portrait* of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. I am inclined to think, from the likeness 
they bear to his other work, that they are b; Antonio 
Riacon,* who was the painter-in -ordinary to the 
Catholic Sovereigns. Hts portraits of the king and 
queen, painted for the church of San Juan de los 
Reyes at Toledo, are beliered to have been destroyed 
during the French war. Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
saw two portraits, which be thought were copies of 
the Toledo pictures, at Valladolid, stored in a dark 
ataircaae of the chapeUhouse. I could find no trace 
of these pictures when I visited Valladolid two years 
ago. It is possible that these portraits may be one or 
other of these lost pictures. Unfortunately, I was un- 
able to learn anything of their history — nobody seemed 
to know. I wish, too, that I bad seen the paintings 
before the canvases had been restored, as the work had 
been badly done, making it very difficult to form an 
opinion. 

The cloisters should now be visited. We have 
seen the first one in the west quadrangle ; the second 
cloister, opposite to it, may be entered by a door 
on the east side of the church. It is in the same 
style as the first, but the ornament is less elaborate. 

• See A Rmrd ef SfaniiA Fainting, for an iccouat «f 
Anton ia Rincon'a wark. 
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The door*, leading to the kitchen and diBpenury, and 
a tmaller door leadiag to the v eatry, are all ornamented 
with Plaieresque tracery. There it a good fouotain, 
with a broDze statue, but it i» in a deplorably neglected 
state, in fact the whole buildiogt need greater atieotion 
than ig given to them. The third and fourth cloutera, 
ODthenorthof the building, are separated from the two 
on the louth side by the traoiept armt. They may be 
entered by a door in the next tranaept, or by a passage 
known aa the Sala de S. Juan de Dios, which opens 
from the north end of the second cloister ; by taking 
this way, mote Flateresque doorways will be passed, 
Tbeee north courts are of somewhat later date, and 
have columns of the Doric order t in their original 
state they must have been good, but the work has been 
spoilt by the addition of a late and very poor upper 
storey. The fountains of these courts are enclosnl in 
miniature Gothic temples of good design, giving a very 
pleasing effect. The eastern polio is charming, owing 
to its being laid out with shrubs and flowers : this 
quiet garden is a delightful place in which to rest. 

To record the history of the Hospital Real would 
need a chapter to itaelf. Its importance and reputation 
lasted for two centuries. Annexed to the hospital 
there was, in 1511, an accessory building, called el 
palaeio difutra {the outside palace), which was used 
for the accommodation of royal visitors. Juan Nuflo, 
a scribe, wrote of it in i5$4. He tells us that a 
certain Pedro de Leon, who had looked at it with his 
own eyes and measured it with his own feet, found it 
to have a patio forty-seven feet square, surrounded by 
corridors, large reception rooms with frreplacei (a 
luxury which few houies in Compostela posse** 
to-day), twenty-six room* in all. Philip II. at the 
time of negotiating his marriage with Queen Mary of 
England, awaited in Compostela the return of his 
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■mbiMadori and waa entertained in theie roomi oFthe 
hospital. A delightful contemporary account of hii 
viait has recently come to light in the page* of a 
diary Itept by a Tillage prieat of Carral.* The diary 
ii 100 long to quote and extracts would only spoil it. 
The scribe recounts King Philip's arrival at Com- 
postela, and tells bow on the day following, the 
whole company attended Mass in the cathedral, and 
how after a magniliceat dinner they were entertained 
by a bull-light, conducted in the Plaza of Alfonso 
Doce, the king watching the performance from the 
lower window of the hospital. Three days later, the 
royal party embarked at CoraSa, and set lail for 
England. There are many farther notices, but not 
connected with the Royal Hospital. The dtarist 
tells US that alt the thinga he writes about happened in 
his own days and before his own eyea, and he has 
written them down "because, as wise men have 
pointed out, written records keep the memory of the 
past fresh before us and connect the days that are 
gone with the actual present." 

The decay of the Royal Hospital dates from the 
French War of Independence. At this period of 
disaster the hospital lost its rich rerenues, and from 
being a national institution sank to the rank of a pro- 
vincial hospital. It has, however, recovered much of 
its former importance. In 1880 the nuns of the 
convent of St. Vincent de Paul took up their residence 
in the hospital and became iia nursing staff. The 
arrangement has been a happy one for the poor of 
Galicia. These gentle and self-sacrificing sisters 
have proved their capabilities in nursing the stck as 
well as by their devotion to the foundlings who are 
reared within these charitable wall). A cradle-cage 

* Thti diary ia in the poweiiion o( Dr. Blidie OTieda of 
CoirpHteli, who intend) to publiih it. 
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OD the oatside wall of the hospital receives these 
fatherless little ones without question. They are 
brought up by the sJEters under the charge of the 
towo governors. Odc is glad to remember that to do 
woman in Galicia need unfortunate motherhood bring 
despair — and aome of us in England call the Spaniards 
cruel I 

It is (o the credit of Compostela that the practical 
work of the hospital ig carried on with zeal and 
efficiency. The hospital is in close connectioa with 
the medical school of the university, which numbers 
sereral eminent Burgeons among its siaC Koatgen 
rays have been installed since 1901, and in this 
department the hospital is now considered the best in 
Spain. A visit to the wards is worth making, for 
though it caonot be expected that a hospital built at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century can meet all 
modern requirements, the bright and busy interior 
offers a very happy picture. What impressed me was 
the cleanliness and cool airiness of the rooms and the 
contented appearance of the inmates, The children 
were charming as I watched them at play in one of 
the courtyards. I (elt what real practical gain arose 
from the beauty of this hospital where the sick and 
the very poor are tended, It was built at a time 
when religion and art were living in men's hearts, so 
that its founders understood the need that such an 
institution should be placed in the richeit and most 
beautiful building in Compostela. One could wish, 
mdeed, for the same spirit to-day, or that funds were 
more available, so that more care may be bestowed on 
the preservation of the magnificent old buildings. 

Co/igio dt Fonieca 

Crossing the plaza from the hospital to the south 

aide, where is the Colegio de San Jerdnimo, with its 
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beautiful old doorway, a few mioutet' walk brings tii 
to the Calle del Franco, in which Archbishop Fonteca 
built hit college over the liouee in which be was bora. 
The histury of its rrection ii given in a curious and 
lengthy inscription on the cornice around the cloister. 
Here ia a translation of the Latin : — 

" /n the rtign of tie Emperor Charlei ami hh molitr, 
lie illuitrioui Alamo de Fonieca ordered that there 
siould be hmh tiu college in the home of his maternal 
grandmother ; for tie ionour of hii eoantrj and in order 
that the Jiligenl yeutbi might gain inovi/edge vtilheut 
eajl. Overtaken by death, he left in hit fi/ill the charge 
for Ike cottcluiion of the luork to Lope Sinchex de VIloa, 
artbdeaeon of the Queen in lie ehureh of Compoitela. 
He died on Fihruarj 4, 1 534, at tixij years of age." 

I hen follow some hexameters in praise of the arch- 
bishop and his successor, who concluded the work, 
which begins with the words : — 

" N«w Galicia tinnet mere and ipore by a ton who 
irought her 10 great honour," 

The inscription ends with the date 1 544, when ihe 
building was completed. 

As is to be expected from the date of its erection, 
the college is in the Renaissance style, so frequent in 
Compostela ; of this style it may be considered a 
good example, though in its present weather-worn 
condition it cannot be said to be specially striking. 
It is a building that might easily be pasted unnoticed 
among the rich monuments of Compostela. Ex- 
ternally its finest feature is the entrance doorway of the 
main facade, which faces east. This portal, as well as 
the beautiful cloister, were designed by Juan de Alava. 
It consists of two storeys with four handsome fluted 
columns ; between the columns are Gothic Statues, 
resting on brackets, above are miniature temples. On 
a smaller body separating these storeys are six linely- 
"3 
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carved Gothic statuettes placed in niches { va the 
centre, below the rectangular window, is the escutcheon 
with the arms of the PonEeca family. The two 
lowest statues on the right and left of the entrance 
rwresent the Virgin and Child and St. Maurus the 
Hermit. Until the middle of the laet century a lamp 
always burned before this Virgin, and it was the 
custom of the peasants to place beeide each of the 
stuues ears of corn or maize and other simple offerings. 
It is one of the most charming things in Spain how 
the secular and the religious life overlap. To the 
ardent and simple hearts of the people all things 
relating to earth merge naturally into the things relating 
to Heaven. And although many of the old cusioms 
have ceased, the visitor to Compostela to-day will lind 
the tame spirit persisting in these delightfully unspoilt 
peasants. 

Vou pass through this doorway into a square 
vesiihule with richly-ribbed Gothic vaulting. On 
the right is the chapel of the college, small but grace- 
ful, with lofty Gothic vaulting and good late windows. 
The well-carved statues of unpainted wood in the re- 
tablo of the high altar should be noticed. A door on 
the left of the vestibule, facing the cliapcl, leads to 
the large salon, which formerly served as the dining- 
hall of the college ; this should be visited to see the 
arttietida roofing of stalactite woodwork ; it is the only 
example of the beautiful work of the Mudejar crafts- 
men in Compostela. The fine cloister, which occupies 
the centre of the college, must once have been a very 
beautiful example of Renaissance work, with its two 
storeys of elegant arches and pillars, and its variously 
carved capitals ; but now, like the whole interior, it 
has a neglected appearance. Still, there ie always 
beauty in the Spanish faliot, that are laid out as 
gardens, where an entanglement of trees and flowers 
ai4 
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widd in aad oat of the old walli, and broken lutnes 
thow white under a cloak of green leavei ( these 
(|uiet placea, hidden away in so many buiMinga, exhale, 
like a faint perfumC) a Knse of peace and desolation in 
singular union. 

The College of Fonseca is used as a school of 
medicine and chemiBtry. I learnt with surprise that 
three hundred students work here every day. But 
the college has loat much of the fame it possessed in 
the days of its great founder. There is an tnte'resting 
account of the festiTsts which were celebrated each 
year by the students in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. The archbishop, the clergy, the ajmtamienio, 
or town council, and all the chief citizens, assisted 
in the ceremonies. In the morning a service was 
held in the chapel, where a sermon was preached by 
the archbishop. The buildings and cloister were 
hung with rich tapestiirs, and it was the custom on 
this occasion to plant new trees in the college garden. 
Afterwards breakfast was served in the refectory. 
The day was one of joy and animation in Composiela, 
and the happy hours were spent in music and dancing 
and in the letting off of fireworks.* But the most 
important part of the feast, after the religious ceremony 
of the morning, was the literary assemblage, in which the 
prizes were diRpute4 for by the talent of the Gallegan 
youths. These contests have always been popular in 
Galicia ; they date back to vtry ancient days — to the 
poetic trials of the ireuva/itirtt. They still form part 
of the fatal in Compostela and many other towns, 
and ate known as Jaejos Floralei, in which the 
Gnllegan poets compete with one another in much the 

* The delight in lireworkt i> > very old cuilom in Spain. 
There ate (ew dijri on which the aoaad o( ledinE off lireworki 
ii not heard, ■• they form {iirt a( the cereinoTi|r of the fialat at 
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ume way ai ii the cuitom of the Welih bardi at the 
NiUioDal Eiateddfod, VerK comet at readily m prose 
to the lipi of ihit poetic people. Boyi and girli 
everywhere, even when quite young, are able to ting 
•ODga they have themselves iDTenled. It is iDierestiog to 
note that contests of poetic wit are still part of the pro- 
gramme connected with a Gallegan peasant's wedding. 
Nor is the practice of tinging coupleit confined to the 
ceremony of the wedding; a festival takes place, 
known locally as La Rtgutifa, at the birth of the 
children. After the christening the frieodt meet and 
start singing ipootaneout vertei, alluding to the 

Grentt, and also to one another and to matiert of 
:al interest. The one who tings the moat and the 
bett tongs it rewarded by the rcgueifa, or christening 
loaf— really a cake which is ofFered by the godmother, 
and it thared by the company. These feetivait are 
very popular in all Galiciao villagei ; for these happy 
people understand living so perfectly that the least 
excuse olTers opportunity for a holiday. 

La Utiniiriidad (The Umvtnity) 
The modern university building ttandt in the 
south-east (|uarter of Composiela, facing the Plaiuela 
de la Univenidad, The building wai designed by 
the native architect, Jati Macha4o, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is built of the line local grey 
granite, and affords an imposing appearance, with itt 
tculptuied pedestal, tupporied by four Ionic columns, 
and its great triple flight of steps. This edifice it 
praised by Carl Justi, who cites it as an example of 
the return to sobriety of style, which followed the 
outburst of Churrigueretque art in the eighteenth 
century. The itatuei which decorate the upper 
storey thould be noticed. They have been recently 
added, and are the work of Nufiez, a well-known 
it6 
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artist of Compoiteta. In the centre ia the GoddeM 
of Wisdom crowning a youth ; the figure itatuea re- 
present [he benefactors of the univertity ; and on the 
two medalliont are portrait* of Archtnehop Fonieca 
and Diego de Muroa. One ii glad to find in these 
examples of modern work, both here and in the fine 
group of Santiago at the battle of Clavijo, which 
decorate! the town hall, that the artists of Compostela 
have retained aome measure at least of the native 
aptitude for sculpture. 

There are many interetting things to be leen in 
the university, in particular in the library, which 
possesses a large collection of old manuscripts, 
leveral of which are of very considerable interest. 
An illuminated Diurno, known as the Libra de Rno), 
that belonged to Ferdinand I., andbears thedate 1055, 
has, besides its illuminated capitals, some really beautiful 
miniatures, said lo have been painted by Fructnoso, 
This manuscript fixes the chronology of the first three 
Kings of Leon, and is of great historical importance. 
Two illuminated Bibles of the thirteenth century are 
Rnely written and illuminated, the work having been 
done by the monks of one of the convents of 
Compostela. Another manuscript, belonging to the 
fourteenth century, ia entitled El Sire del EnieHamiealo 
del Caraxon. A specimen of very early handwriting, 
said to be the earliest in Spain, may be seen. It is a 
small piece of brown parchment, giving the bill of 
sale of a village called Nogueira, near Latin ; it bears 
the date Era 826 (a.d. 78S), and is written in 
L^tin. Another interesting document is the will of 
Archbiahop Fonteca Theie are many examples of 
fine early printing and some beautiful bindings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. These precious 
booka are placed ia case* and can be easily seen, and 
the courteous librarian is always pleased to show them 
a»7 
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to any viiitor who i( iotereited. I have remarked 
before od the hooour with which Galicia rememberi 
her 10D8. The roome of the university are decorated 
witb commemorative tablets and many portraits of 
great and illustrious men who were educated in the 
Uoifersity of Compottela. Among these are St. 
Toribio de Moogrotejo, Rodriguez Gonzalez, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, who afterwards became Director 
at the St, Petersburg ObserTatory, Diego de Muro*, 
Pilipo de Castro, a Gallegao sculptor, Emmanuel 
Bonavencura Figueroa, the founder of the'library, and 
Archbishop Fonseca. A trophy that is always shown 
to the visitor is the flag that was carried by the 
students of the university, when, to the number of 
twelve thousand, they formed themselves together into 
8 volunteer battalion, and fell defending Galicia 
against the troops of Napoleon in 1808. The in- 
scription on the flag, *< PaUad Lcgie," can still be read 
in spite of the many bullet holes. It is iateresting 
to remember that the student, Jos^ Rodil, who was 
chosen leader by his companions, became, in later 
years, Minister of War and Presidentof the Ministerial 
Council. Aguiar, writing in 1836, gives great praise 
to the heroes of Santiago. "The University of 
Santiago," he lays, " has given us three ministers for 
our Government and four generals for our army, all 
from its battalion of student cadets, who immortalised 
themselves in defence of our country," A memorial 
ubiet to these students will be found in the wall of the 
Convent of San Pelayo. 

Every department of the University of Santiago is 
well organized ; and it ii one of the most important 
centres of learning in Spain. There are departments 
for law, and medicine, and pharmacy; the science 
laboratories are well furnished with modern appliances, 
and there ii a good observatory. The work is carried 
laS 
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on under the direction of a Rector and General 
Secretary, atiiited by tbirty-eight profettorB) and about 
fifty aiiiitant profeiaors, all of whom have taken their 
Doctor's degree at Madrid. The pupils enter at the 
age of leTeDteen, coming from Inilluiat, or Grammar 
Schools, which are in every town in Galicta. The 
official course lasts for six years, and those who pass 
the examination at the end of this period become 
LieeifcJaJai, but they have then to work for a year at 
Madrid to obtain the Doctor's degree. 

The visitor who sees the lecture-halls of thia 
university, its spacious class-rooms, its museum, and 
this magnificent library, may well feel . surprise. I 
must own to astoaishment and delight at what I saw ; 
for the excellence of such an educational college in 
Spin I was scarcely prepared. It is the common 
belief ihat in Spain education ia everywhere defective. 
I confess I do not share in the worship for modem 
leaching, which I find animates moEt thinking English- 
men. Men lived for long ages without reading any- 
thing, and that was the very time when they did the 
greatest, the most useful, and beautiful work. Still 
the error of opinion in this country is so great with 
regard to Spaniah education that I am glad to record 
what I saw in CompoBteia. Galicia has never failed 
to understand that the true wealth of a state rests in 
the culture of her citizens. And the thoughtful 
British observer who visits her towns and, without 
prejudice, sets himself to find out the truth on these 
qucstiona, will find many things that will give pante 
to a censorious attitude. One's observations on a 
foreign country are apt to be exceedingly superficial. 
The Gallegans, and especially the increasing group 
of her younger and more earnest sons, passionately 
concerned as they are with the economic, political, 
and educational future of their country, mast be heartily 
119 
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tick of, and even smuKd at, being sdmired only for 
their old buildings, ancient custom b, and ptccurescjue 
coBtumet, with a aort of ioiufTerable xsthetic patronage. 
It is certain that the traveller who has worked off 



his first enthusiaom for this inexhaustibly interesting 
land, has by no means drained the cup. After think- 
ing of Galicia as artistic, romantic, atkd historical, it 
will be well for him to remember the other and 
modern tide of her life to-dajr. We are apt to look 
upon Spain as a country that has fallen behind in the 
race of civilization. But the progress that Galicia 
baa made in many directions in the last half century 
230 
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has been very great. She hai many leMoni to offer 

to more commeicuil countries, who have Bcarcelyyet 

begun to realize that living humanly ti an art. Thii 

indeed, the special interest of thit corner of Spain — 

is a museum of the part preserved and perpetuated 

the midst of the new progress of the present.* 

* ThoK who ire inUnited in the ecoDomic awikcnini ind 
progreii in leecnt ycirt to OiUcio, will fiDd Ihc inbjecl Ireiled 
fully in ^M Stviiiiid: A Smmmir HoiiJ^rf m GtluU. 
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CHAPTER XII 

I'ke Colegiata of Santa ^aria 
la Real de Sar 

ON the outskim of Compoetela, aod below ihe 
bill on which the city is situated, ia the aacient 
Colegiaia of Santa Maria la Real, attached lo the 
former mooastery of Sar, in the green beautiful valley 
formed by the winding atream of the Sar. Turning 
otF from the Calle de San Antonio, by the convent 
\t \m Madres, you descend steeply in an easierly 
direction by the narrow roughly-paved Calle de 
Castron d'Ouro for about a quarter of a mile. The 
way leads through the poorest part of the town. The 
houses here are old, crowded, and pressed together 
where they best lit \ they are mostly whitewashed, 
with woodeo balconies and shutters that have faded to 
wonderful colours. Peasants ate always passing, and 
everywhere you will gain glimpses of^ wonien, men, 
and children, on the balconies of the houses, in door- 
ways, and under arches, all of them dressed in the 
beautiful native costumes. In these streets you see 
the admirable peasant wares, the local pottery, baskets, 
brightly -coloured shoes with hempen soles, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, and saddle-bags, displayed in the 
windows of the shops in which they are made. 

At the foot of the hill an old bridge crosses the 

narrow stream of the Sar. Here you will see ibe 

women washing their linen in the clear water ; the 

clothes spread in the sun to dry form patches of 

233 
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bright colour upon the griws. 
with their pitcheri to nil v'icb water { m tbej past, 
thejr will not fail to greet you \ and, when you hear 
their salutation, " May God be with you," you will 
have the feeling of having stepped back into a time not 
far from the beginning of our era. It is the same 
scenci the same primitive work, that hat lived on 
through the centuries. 

The monastery has been entirely rebuilt, and apart 
from the church, none of the old work remains, but 
what memories cling around this twelfth - century 
shrine of faith where, enclosed beneath the splendid 
wrecks of their tombs, rest some of the chief of 
Santiago's sons. 

Beside the monastery the small, and now little-used, 
church of Santa Maria el Real sunds in a green Beid 
formed by a bend in the river. This church may be 
considered as one of the curiosities of architecture, 
and is sure to arouse in all who visit it that spirit of 
conjecture, which may well end in what will prove 
only another futile attempt to solve a great puzzle. 

First let me give the facts that are known of its 
history. It dates back to before the year 1 137, and 
was founded by Muiiio, Bishop of Mondofledo, one of - 
the authors of the Hittaria Compoittliana,* who, in his 
old age, chose this peaceful spot to which to retire 
with a few aged friends — canons of the cathedral — 
that they might end their days in prayer and happy 
communion with Heaven. He built the church and 
hermitages for himself and his companions, and lived 
there in peace for some years; then, when he felt 
death approaching, he handed the whole property over 
to Archbishop Gelmirez, in order that (he chapter of 
the cathedral might finish the work he had begun by 
founding here an Augustine monastery. The charge 
• Sa p. sj. 
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was accepted by Gelmirez, and a letter to this effect, 
which beara the date Era ii74[year 1137), i( still 
kept ID the archivee of the monastery. 

Such is the story given in the ancient documents of 
Sar, and retold by Sanchez in his history of the 
church. It would teem, however, that a Btill earlier 
monastery existed on this site. An old stone recently 
discovered in the church, and now ia the Museum of 
San Clemente, has a much-woru inscription which 
proves this. The date on the stone is 961, which is 
a hundred and seventy-four years before the time of 
building the existing church. What we may Gurmise, 
then, is that Bishop Munio came with the canons to a 
small monastery already placed in this valley, building 
the church as it itill itaads, and also, it is probable, 
hermitages for their personal occu|>ation. Alfonso 
VII., in a deed given at Toledo, in lira tiSj (year 
II47), confirmed the establishment of the Augustine 
monastery at Sar, which from this time onwards 
enjoyed a position of great importance. 

These are the historical facts. Unfortunately, they 
throw little light on the actual building, no records 
relating to the work having been discovered, nor has 
the name of any master-mason employed on the design 
been preserved. The church, as it stands to-day, does 
not at a first glance show any signs of its real interest. 
It is surrounded by the poor, modern, eighteenth-century 
buildings of the monastery, now used as the home of 
the parish priest of Sar. The little old church has, 
indeed, an insignificant appearance, and might easily 
be passed by unnoticed. Any one ignorant of its fame, 
will wonder on what grounds it has been declared a 
national monument. But any such surprise will vanish 
as soon as its construction and details are examined, 
for then it will be found lo present quite exceptional 
features, 
^34 
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Leaving foT the preient any description of the 
exterior building, let us enter the charch. The old 
RomaDcaque building haa not tulfered much change. 
The lirst impresiion, leaving no power to note any 
details, is one of intense surprise at the startling illunon 
of lis strange architecture. One sees nothing bat the 
great sloping columns with their peculiar outward 
inclination ; and one'i thoughts are carried to Pisa, to 
Bologna, or lo the old leaning tower of Zaragoza. 
The effect is extraordinary. Sanchez, indeed, says : 
" The lirst impulse is lo draw back precipitately. 
The inllars appear to be bulging, the arches are about 
to crash to the ground, the beautiful columns are 
reeling upon their bases, the walls are tottering and 
about to crumble, and the roof is just going to fall 
with a crash." And although this description ii 
atisurd, being highly coloured by the picturesque ex- 
aggeration common to this writer, I quote it as at once 
presenting the problem, which has caused so great 
interest and controTcrsy lo centre around Santa Maria 

There are two theories to account for the present 
state of this remarkaUe structure. These may be 
classified as {a) The Theory of Intention ; {b) the 
Theory of Subsidence. 

(a) Tfi€ Theorj of tntentian 
According lo the authorities who hold this theory 
(who comprise the majority of the Spanish writers, 
and among them the eminent archxologist and architect 
L6pez Ferreiro), everything points to the opinion that 
the inclination of the fabric was produced by calculation 
and inteniion on the part of the original builders. It 
is suggested that there may be some mystic and masonic 
meaning, possibly associated with some ancient cult, 
which, if we knew it, would solve the riddle and prove 
>35 
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iatention. The argumeots upon wbich this view ia 
baKd rest rather od a aart of coDcateaation of tendenciei 
in the fabric — small facts which, when taken together, 
seem to raise a ttroog a priori case for iotention. For 
iaataoce, it is aaseited (though we think erroneously] 
that all the nave piera have the eame inclination of 
twenty-live inches measured at the present floor-line ; 
and we are told that the base of the jner, when levelled, 
shows that it standi perfectly true and level with do 
inclination. Thia cannot, however, be proved until 
further excavation than that which we saw is made, 
and the pier base is levelled across the sides, as well aa 
parallel with it. Perhaps the moat important point 
which argues intention ia that the inclination of the 
pieraoneach aide is about equal, fu/tn effotitt direclioiu, 
, making, when looking at the nave in a cross-seciion, 
a kind of wedge ; and aa thia appliea to each bay, it 
appears to show purpose, aince it is hardly probable 
that alt the piere would, through subsidence, have fallen 
into such correct inclinations and always in the right 
direction. 

(i) The Theory of Subiidenet 
The exponents of this theory, on the other side, 
aflirm that there is nothing in the present structure 
incompatible with the supposition that the church having 
been built originally on a swamp, and without the site 
being prepared, aubsidence has at various limea taken 
place. If we may be allowed to suggest a theory, 
baaed on aome knowledge of what usually takea place 
in Btructurea, in cases of this kind,* we would aay that 
very early in the erection of the church the super- 

* In thii [tmack, I do not rtftr to myielf, but to the know- 
le^e of the fricDd who wm with me in Compoilela, to whoM 
practical experience in building 1 owe to much. He made a 
careful eiimiaation of thii church, and hai written hi> opinion 
for me. 
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incumbent weight of the nave pien wat lo great on inch 
a swampy site that, even as they were being built, their 
own weight wat tuHicient to cause the present indina- 
tion. A modern btiilder would have spread a raft over 
the lite ; but, the work having progressed so far, the 
old builders were clever enough conitructionisti to 
icnow that if they once got the nave arches thrown over, 
the tendency to settlement would arrest itself. Now it 
follows that if, as we think, the inclination of each pier li 
not really the same, the arches receiving the roof had 
to be " cooked," If the vaulting, and even the aisles, 
are of a later date, this is equally true. We know 
that between the years 14S5-1504, when Gomez 
Gonzalez was the prior, the roof of the church fell and 
was replaced by the present barrel -vaulting. There has 
evidently been a more or less continual subsidence taking 
place since the time when the church was built. So 
great has been the percolation of the water in this 
undrained river-valley, that the present Boor is some four 
or five feet above the old floor, which is now standing 

Briefly, the problem can be regarded as a simple one, 
if, instead of a raft having been placed 00 the swamp, 
we regard the arches and also the eighteenth-century 
buttresses as having been used to do the same work. 
These buttresaes are ridiculed as useless. They are 
certainly ludicrous in their strength, and the amount 
of material they contain — but are they so useless f 
There are still some primitive supports, which are pre- 
served against the outside walls, which would certainly 
■how that until these buttresEes were built, it was 
necessary to prop up the structure. After the fall of 
the ancient roof the whole fabric must have been most 
skilfuDr knitted together. No attention has been paid 
s they 
>duced 
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ti certainly uni<]ue and puzzling ; but there w nothing 
we think in the ttructure which cannot be explained 
by this theory) that lubaidence hat taken place from the 
lint bnilding and at varioui times aince, wbilit works 
hare been undertaken lo save the ancient fabric by such 
Tcry skilful craftsmen at the Spanish builders un- 
doubtedly are. 

It may be, however, that the reasons of this archi- 
tectural problem will not interest the visitor to Com- 
postela ; he will prefer to accept what he finds without 
seeking for a solution. Yet to such a one Santa Maria 
de Sar offers quite another kind of interest, and the 
old church may well be visited for the delight of its 
twelfth-century architecture, and the charm of its 
atiociatiou. Let us look iirst at the exterior building. 
It offers examples of beautiful old work, though the 
general appearance of the west facade has been spoilt 
by modern work and the addition of the enormous late 
buttreisei. The part that ie least changed is the head 
formed by the three apsidal chapeie, of which the 
central one is iive-eided, and the small lateral ones 
have three sides. They are divided with shafts with 
rather unusual capitals, formed by a kind of small turret, 
which in the mainapte reach to the level of the windows, 
but in the small chapels to the roof. The capitals of 
these last are more elaborately carved with foliage 
designs. The cornice of the roof is also carved and 
the corbels are simple and good. The four windows 
of the main apse — now blocked up — deserve special 
notice j the capitals of these shafts and archivolts are 
richly carved ) they are among the most beautiful old 
windows to be seen in Compostela, The central, fifth 
tide, which has no window, has its columns connected 
by a carved circular arch. The whole work is cer- 
tainly very good, and proves how capable must have 
been the workmen who made and carried out the design. 
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There are two old eDtrancei. The moat tntereitiiig 
ii the lateral one on the north aide of the church. To 
reach thii yon walk through the small parish cemetery, 
where the graaa-coTered graves have the appearaocc of 
a neglected garden. This door ia aa aimple at it is 
good. Its arches rest on beautiful columns, and lapport 
■ cornice no leaa beautiful, with rather curious projec- 
tioas, which serve as a support for a low-relief of the 
Virgin and Child. At the side are two more Byzan- 
tinestatueswhichrepresent San Augustine and San Bhis. 
This it a beautifiil old door. The other entrance, the 
Puerta Principal, is on the west front and it now cloied. 
It is a Tcry simple example of Romanesque t plain 
Byzantine columns support the horse-shoe archet ; there 
is no figure sculpture. This door is all that remains 
of the old facade j the beautiful windows have here been 
substituted for ugly modern, rectangular openings. The 
effect is further spoilt by the Churrigucresquc bell tower, 
which is entirely out of harmony with the simple old 
work. 

The plan of the church it a rectangular of ninety-tix 
feet in length g or, more strictly speaking, is of a broad 
oblong shape, and without projecting transept armi. 
There are eight square piers, four on either side, orna- 
mented with elegant Byzantine shafts, supporting the 
ford/ arches, which divide the church into three naves 
of Sve bays : at the end of each nave ia an apaidal 
chapel. An examination of the details of the work 
offert much that may juatly claim admiration. Almost 
all the sculpture is good late Romanesque work ; and 
3 special word of praise may be given to the capitals of 
the apsidal columns. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature ate the ten windows, which are very beautiful 
examples of their period. Though most of the windows 
have been blocked up with only small openings left in 
them, the building is lighter than is usual in many old 
« 241 
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Spanish cburcheg. The circular windowi filled with 
plain glaqs, high u'p in the east wall, throws light on the 
beautiftil arcaded apw, which ts charmingly efTective. 
The interior — apart from the curious inclination of the 
fabric which dow we are neglecting — is beautifully 
simple and definite. The total effect is that of a baronial 
hall rather than a church. It is the form that was 
adopted by many of the Spanish- Romanesque builders 
for their churches, and would seem to have been derived 
directly from the old Roman basilicas. It is seen in 
its most accomplished development in the Catalan 
churches,* where, in the great aisleless edifices that 
are really halls, we find one of the very finest types of 
the Christian church. Santa Maria de Sar is rich in 
its possession of monumental tombs, which are interest- 
ing both as examples of old work and from their associa- 
tions. The earliest of these is the roughly-hewn stone 
sarcophagus of Archbishop Bernardo, who, when he 
renounced his mitre in 123;, retired to close his life in 
the monastery of Sar. This lorob will be found in the 
wall between the right apsidal chapel and the door to 
the sacristy. The statue has a long beard, which is 
rather unusual, a mitie and a staff witli scallop-shells 
and a lau handle, An inscription at the head of the 
sarcophagus gives its date : "H'lcjacet Dominus Bernadui 
Compoitellattui, quondam archUpiseoput, qui otil XII 
Kaltndas DtemMs Era MCCLXXFIIl." (" Here 
rests D. fiernado, in other times Archbishop of Com- 
postela, who died on the loth day of November, Era 
1178 — year 114a") On theothersideare the follow- 
ing leonine verses in two lines, one above the other : — 
" Tranxil ai hoe Bernaldai MelrapoBla 
Poll hoc wis solum icandiri patse polum." 
[*' Translated from this life, Betnado {el metro- 

* S» Caikiirali of Snuikiin and Eaiiim Sfain, tot an account 
of the iplendid Catalan arcbittcture. 
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poBlano) wHa able to ascead to heaven from this vile 
earth.") 

In [he year 1711 this sarcophagus was opened,* when 
the body U said to haie been found well preaeryed 
Bnd the garment) on it in good condiuon. An 
examination wai made of them and the ituffi com- 
pared with othen of the same period preserved in the 
Cluny Museum. The material of one of fiernado's 
garments wiit found to be Moorish in texture and 
design. This furnishes an interesting fact, suggesting 
the settlement of Moorish workmen in Conipoitela. 
So great was the sanctity in which Archbishop Bernado 
was Iirid that, on the opening of hit tomb, the teeth 
were extracted as relics, also parts of his stalT and 
fragments of the dress. 

Near to the tomb of Bernado an old baptismii font 
of the twelfth- century should be noticed. At the. 
entrance on the north side is another tomb in granite, 
that of Don Gomez Gonzalez, the prior in whose 
time the new vaulting was added to the church. This 
tomb, with its statue of the prior, is a fair example of 
fifteenth-century work ; it bears the inscription : "Jqul 
iaz el reverendo iiner dan Gomez Ganza/ex de Canaial, 
prior que fut deite monaileira," The body of the 
successor and cousin of Gonzalez, Jacome Atverez lies 
between the two columns that support the eastern Taults. 
The work is in the Renaissance style, and the 
sarcophagus was prepared by Alrerez for himself 
during his lifetime, and is mentioned in a curious 
notice in his will : "Item, mando qae euaaio Diet nutttre 
siHor faere lervidB de llevarme dette miserable vida, m! 
ctierpo tea sepukada deniro de d'tcho monatleria de Sar en 
KM moaumenio e lepultura que yo hiee." ('* Item. I 
direct that when God, our Lord, pleases to take roe 
from this miserable life, my body be buried in the 
* Thew facli irc given by Villi-Amil. 
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aforementianed Monaaterj' of Sar, within the tomb and 
monument that I have made."J 

There are other monuiuentB in this old church, which 
seems to be filled with memorials of the dead. On 
the old pavement and on the walls are inscriptions 
with records of the men whoi after living the life of 
action, came at last to leek repose in the suoDy silence 
of this home of prayer and meditation. It is a beauti- 
ful and deserted place in which Co dream. 

The only other pait of Santa Maria de Sar of 
special interest is the cloister, placed on the south aide 
and entered by a door in the nave ; and but a frag- 
ment here is of the same age as the church. Nine 
sculptured Romanesque arches and two keystones of 
the vaulting, on the north side, are still standing ; these 
rest upon massive piers, oraamented on thetr inner 
side with pairs of slender columns, whose bases rest 
upon plinths. The capitals are sculptured with beauti- 
ful foliage. This remnant of the original cloister is 
considered a very perfect example of twelfth- century 
Romanesque, The rest of the cloister is modern and 
dates from the eighteenth century, except one blocked- 
up ogival arch, the work of the fifteenth century, and 
believed to have been built in the time when Gomez 
Gonzalez was prior. In the north-east corner there is 
a good granite sarcophagus of the Prior Gouzalez 
Dominguez, whose recumbent statue, dressed in full 
sacerdotal robes, has both hands holding an open book 
upon his breast. An inscription gives the date Era 
1406 (year 1368). Another tomb, on the same side 
on the right, holds the remains of Bernando Arias, a 
canon of Santiago. It is a much earlier work, and ' 
dates from the year 1191. One feels in this cloister 
that all the new work has been put up over one knows 
not what wealth of buried treasures. Two columns, 
for instance, which most once have formed part of the 
^4+ 
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original cloister, are placed now on either aide of the 
rectory door. And all ihii mingling of past inagnifi- 
cence with decay, complelei one's senK of that 
suggesUon, which so ofken makes old buildings sad 
with memories. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Two Churches of Compostela. San 
Martin Pinario and Capilla de 
las Animai 

JUST outaide of the Plaza CerTaotcBi lookiog awa; 
from the column on which U a good butt of the 
immortal creator of Don Quixott, and behind a row 
of arcaded houtes, stands the Capilla de laa Aoimas — 
the Church of SouU, placed in the poor central part of 
the city. It is the popular church of the people, and 
very evidently beloved of the peaaanis. At whatever 
hour of the morning you may enter, it ia full of wor- 
ahippers, men and many women, who, most of them, 
have their baskets of produce standing by their sides, 
and have come here to pray on their way to the day's 
work. 

This intimate association of religion with the life of 
the people has exercised a profound influence on the 
style and character of Spanish art. Even to-day this 
influence is evident, as indeed it i$ everywhere in 
Europe, where the Church has kept the allegiance of 
the people, and is wise enough to use their insfaration 
and piety to produce their art, allowing it full and free 
play, instead of turning for the erection of their churches 
to the manufactured art of ecclesiastical merchants. 
In the mountainous districts of Catholic countries,away 
from cities, this living factor of the people in art is 
everywhere manifest. The peasants in the Tyrol, for 
.,6 
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at the close of the reign of Charles I. ; and Jamei, 
the Pretender, found Bhelier within its walls. The 
revenues of the monaatery were considerable, for the 
men, who made it their home, brought here in pro- 
fiieioD their wealth. It is to the lasting credit of the 
brothers that much of this was expended on the enrich- 
mentof their monastery and its church, which were famed 
for their treasures of art. The nionaetery lutfered 
great disaster at the time when the law of £x- 
claustration was issued, and so great was the fury of 
the mob, that the buildings were partially destroyed. 
Worksofrestoration wereat once undertaken by Arch- 
bishop Garcia Cuesta, to whose energy Compostela 
owes the preservation of this magnificent monument. 

The present massive building of the monastery 
occupies an area of nearly a mile round. It is now 
used aa a college for priests. Though imposing from 
its great size, it does not offer any features of striking 
interest, though a word of praise may be given to the 
fine gargoyles, and the smues of the main fa;ade are 
good. There is a beautiful though late cloister, laid 
out as a garden. But apart from this pleasant court, 
the interior of the monastery buildings may well be 
pas«ed over for a visit to the magnificent church. 

The church is separate from the monastery, and 
stands to the north-east, having its principal entrance in 
the small Plazuela de San Martin. Of the early church, 
constructed by Pedro Mozoncio, almost nothing re- 
mains, and there is still less trace of the primitive ora- 
tory of Aldufo and Leovigild ; it was consecrated by 
Archbishop Gelmirez in the twelfth century. The 
church of Mozoncio is spoken of by the scribe Yeiies, 
who says, " it was a good aod sufficient edifice." But 
the great fame and wealth of the monastery made it 
necessary to build a larger and more magnilicent 

250 
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Externally, the existing church ie an example of 
the uBual Spanish Platereaque, of iucpriaing luerit for 
its late period, — the work belongs to the first years of - 
ihe seTenteenth century. The effect is not eo good as 
it might be, from the church being sunk at a much 
lower level than the street. This, and the smallneit 
of the ecjuare which fronts it, makes it difficult to view, 
giving it a hemmed-in and dark appearance, and an 
absence of colour to the stooes. There is, however, 
an advantage in being forced to stand directly under 
the facade, for this position affords a better view of 
the carvings which — and especially the statuary — are 
very vigorous. Rows of arched canopies, filled with 
admirable images of the Virgin, apoetlei and saints, 
decorate the three storeys. San Martin, giving his 
cloak to the beggar, which is placed in the gpaodrel of 
the pediment, is 3 triumphant piece of carving in 
stone, equalling any work of the Renaissance in 
Compostela. 

The interior of San Martin is a spectacle that 
cannot fail to excite wonder. As a monastic edilice, 
it represents the efforts of the church clergy of St. 
Benedict to outrival the secular clergy, who at the 
same time were adding to the adjoining cathedral and 
erecting the modern Altar Mayor. The work here 
has been carried out with what seems an almost 
arrogant disregard of cost. No building in the pure 
Renaissance style that I have seen makes quite the 
same impression. The plan is the usual Latin cross, 
with nave and aisles, transept arms, and a cimborio 
over the crossing. But, though the proportions of 
the church are good, its claim to <admiratioD does not 
rest so much upon its structural merits as upon its 
ornament ; ornament of such insistence that it seems 
at once to be the true expression of the building. I 
know of no other church that conveys so strongly the 
251 
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rich and anogant life of CompoBtela id the ivjt of 
her triumphaot history. 

Each of the six chapels of the lateral aialeg posaeas 
altars with good statuary. The altar mayor, and the 
altars of the transept, have huge retabloa, reaching upto 
the vaulting, with what may well be called a Jacob's 
ladder of carved figures and ornament. 

All that had been expressed in the fourteenth and 
earlier centuries by small groups and panels was trans- 
lated in the works of the Renaisaance period into 
immense statues, crowded together with a profusion 
of ornament. On these works the whole efforts of the 
most famous artists of the period were expended. The 
high altar of San Martin is a wonderful example of 
the florid workmanship of the carvers of the seventeenth 
century. The sumptuous profusion shown in its statues 
of apostles and saints, its angels and cherubs, its 
lavish ornament, in its gold and flaunting colours, is 
beyond any possible description in worda. In its 
magnificence, and on account of the perfection of its 
setting, surrounded by so many aimilar, though smaller 
altars, it far excels, in its effect, the contemporary high 
altar of the cathedral. It is incomparable ; blending in 
its elaboration to periectioo with the building itself, and 
being in its proper place, whereas the mighty aliar of tlie 
cathedral, with the ancient stone statue of St. James 
introduced among the modern work, is like a jewel 
out of its setting, placed in the sombre Romanesque 
building, which demands simplicity and not seventeenth- 
century flamboyancy. 

The altars of the aiile chapels are dedicated, on 
the left, or evangelist side, to San Bernaodo, Santa 
Gertrudio, and the Santo Criato, and on the oppoaite 
epistle side, to Santa Catolina, Neustra Sefiora Socorro, 
and Santo EscoUstica. Each ofthesealtars is decorated 
with statuary. The figure of Santa Escolastica is a 
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really beautiral late work by the artist Ferreiro, repre- 
KDting the aaint raccoured by an angel in the moment of 
death. The retablos of the transept altars are dedi- 
cated to Snn Benito, on the left side, and that on the 
right, to Nenitra Sefiora de la Rosario. The Virgin 
of this altar will be inlerestingto English visitors ; the 
type of the face, ao well as the costume, resemble the j 
women of Somerset. Tradition says that the 6gure 
of the Virgin was brought from England at the time 
of the Refornulion, but it is more probable that the 
statue was carred io CompoBtela by a monk, named 
Prater, who was a native of Somerset. 

It is impoBBiblc to exaggerate the effect produced 
by these altar screens in a small church — all so richly 
figured, so animated with incident. The whole de- 
coration it in proportion to this sumptuous, arrogant, 
Spanish spirit. And to show the actual lavish riot of 
the builders, one has only to go behind the high alur 
of gilded anarchy, passing through the doors which are 
decoratedwith Cordovan leather,andplaced at either aide 
of the holy table, into the choir ; here, covering every 
part of the stalls, is one of the rnost marvellous works 
of the wood-carver's art I have ever seen, ootrivalling 
the stalls at Toledo, and even the carvings at Amiens. 
Surely Ruskin can never have seen the work of this 
Gallegan carver, Fernando de Prado, who executed 
the eighty-four choir stalls and panels of San Martin in 
1644. Spanish churches are full of such nnknown 
works of art. The subject of the lower stalls — the 
Life of the Virgin, from her birth to her coronation — 
is one giving scope to the artist's fullest powers of 
realism, and in the thirty-live panels he has told the 
story anew, with all the loving power which only an 
absolutely religious craftsman could have given to it, 
who was working in the same age when the rest of the 
church was built. 

»53 
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The different scenes of the story are easy to follow. 
The following are the subjects taken in tlieir order 
from the left-hand side to the right : — 

iBt. The Tree of David. 

lod. The Scene of the Bictors, at the moment of 
sacrificing a lamb. 

3rd. St. Joachim with the Shepherds. 

4lh. A passage in the history of St. Joachim and 
Santa Anna. 

Sth. The Birth of the Virgin. 

6[h. Represents the Virgin ascending the steps of a 

7th. The Virgin worshipping the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

8tb. Sania Anna teaching the Virgin to read, siu- 
rounded by a group of eleven young maidens with 
books. 

9th. The Espousal of Joseph and Mary. 

loth. The Annunciation. 

nth. The Visit ofSt. Elizabeth. (A very beauti< 
ful panel.) 

1 2th. The Census of Beihlehem. 

13th. The Birth of Christ. 

i4.th. Angels announcing the Birth of Christ to the 
Shepherds. One angel carries the inscription, " Gloria 

15th. The Adoration and Offerings of the 
Shepherds. (The lambs, in particular, are good,) 

i6th. The Circumcision of the Saviour. 

17th. The Adoration of the Magi. {This panel 
has more th.io thirty figures, carved with ex<]uisite 
skill.) 

iSth. The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. (The Virgin, a iigure of great beauty — in which 
the under-cutting of drapery should be noticed — is sur- 
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rounded by eighteen medallions, on which are carved 
little cottages, chuichcB, caotlee, trees, ilowera, fountaint, 
and many other aubjecti. The design is good, and 
this panel is considered by some authorities — though in 
this opinion we do not agree — to be the fincBt of the 
series. The panel was pulled out and stolen, but was 
found and replaced ; unfortuoately much damage had 
been done to it) 

19th. St. SimOD blesEing the Child Christ. 

10th. The Massacre of the Innocent*, fin thi« 
panel there are thirty figures, all of atrjkingly life-like 
appearance.) 

Stat. The Flight into Egypt, (Another very 
beantiful panel.) 

2ind. The Childhood of Jesus. 

33rd. Cbriat disputing with the Doctors. 

14th. The Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee. 
(Notice the beautiful musicians in the upper part of 
the panel.) 

25th, The Crucifixion of Christ. 

z6th. Joseph of Ariniathea taking the body of 
Christ down from the Cross. 

zyth. The Burial of Christ. 

28th. Christ appearing to the three Marys. 

29th. The Ascension. 

30th, The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

jiBt, The Death of the Virgin. 

32nd, The Burial of the Virgin. 

3jrd. The Assumption. 

34th. The Virgin received into Heaven. 

3eth. Coronation of the Virgin. 

This last panel it, in our opinion, the most perfect 
of the series ; it is worthy of the best perioil of any 
art in any country. For beauty of design and e: 
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Beitde* thcM panel* the eeat-heada are all carKd with 
human heads, aatyro, angeh and flowers, evidently 
worked by the same hand ) the unnumbered beautiful 
details claim the most careful study. 

The forty-fiTe upper buUb are more boldly carved 
and in wood of a lighter colour. Each panel is deco- 
rated with the figure of a salat ; thcGc life-like repre- 
sentations form an entire gallery of the taints and 
founders of religious orders who were moat popular in 
Compostela. What is remarkable in the figures is the 
manner in which the artist has been able to make such 
living personifications of so many different characieri 
with DO material to inspire him but the records of their 
lives. The figures represented are these ; the order 
being the same as in the lower stalls;— (No. i) St. 
Ignatius ; (No, 2) Santa Marina ; (No, 3) St. Pelayo \ 
(No. 4) St. Rudesindus; (No. 5) Santa Matilda; 
(No. 6) St, Vincent; (No. 7) St. Laurence; (No. 
8) St. Joachimi (No. 9) St. Beroardi (No. 10) St. 
Alphonsua; (No. 11) E^nta Escolisticaj (No. 11) 
St. Flacidus; (No. 13) St. Gregoryi (No. 14) St. 
Ambrose J (No. 15) The Angel de la Guardia — a 
lovely figure, of quite Florenttae feeling, who leads the 
child Christ; (No. t6) St. Matk.agoodfigure ; (No. 
17) St. Matthews (No. 18) St. Simon; (No. 19)81. 
Philip; (No. 10) Si. James the Less — who has a 
curiously Moorish face ; (No. 11) St. Andrew; (No. 
21) St, Peter; (No. 23) St. John the Baptist — one 
of the most striking of the figures ; (No. 14) St. James, 
the Apostle; (No.2j) St. Benedict — a fine represen- 
tation of the saint ; (No. 26) St, Milan on horseback ; 
(No. 27) St. Joseph; (No. 28) St. Paul; (No. 29) 
St. Tademus; (No. 30) St. Bartholomew! (No. 31) 
St. Thomas; (No. 31) St. Matthias; (No. 33) St. 
Luke [ (No. 34) St. John, the Evangelist ; (No. 35) 
St. Michael; (No. 36) St. Augustine; (No. 37) St. 
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Jerome; (No. 38) St. Miurns; (No. 39) Santa 
Gertrude; (No. 40) St. AnHlm t (No. 4.1) St. 
Rupert ; (No. 42) Saota Anna ; (No, 43} St. Stephen \ 
(No. 44) St. Radimiruti (No. 45) St. Francea — 
another beautiful figure ; (No. 46) St. Torcunatua ; 
(No. 47) St. Francia; (No. 48) St. Dominic oX 
Guzman ; (No. 49) Sl Roque. 

Nor doei even thii exhaust the wealth of carving. 
Above the upper italla ia a projecting canopy, formed 
by forty-oine tablets, carved with acenet repreaeotiog 
the development of the Benedict Order> Raising one'i 
vision to thia upper dutky splendour, one can juat 
make out the ngurei, but any proper examinatiOD, 
without a ladder and the aid of artificial light, ia 
intpoBeible. 

This is an todescribebly beautiful choir 1 yet ao 
great is the magnificence of thia church, that the work 
ia hidden away in a dark portion of the building 
behind the altar, and the treatment meted out to it is 
a disgrace to Compoatela and to Spain. Heads and 
limba have been knocked off with carelesa dusting, and 
one panel has been ripped out of its position and shock- 
ingly replaced, The wood in many parts ahowa signs 
of decay, and unlesa some care is taken, Compoatela 
will lose thia incomparable work of art. 

A visit should be made to the aacriaty of the 
church. It ia an example of one of the few eacrisbes 
built in the form of the Greek cross. It contains 
several intercacing picture*. Unfortunately, I was not 
able to give them as careful an examination at I should 
have liked to do, as it was only on a laat and hurried 
visit to San Martin that, quite by chance, I discovered 
their existence. The amall panela above the chests 
which anrround the room, aeemed to me to be the 
work of a Spanish master who had adopted the 
Italian style of decoration, and although I hesitate to 
f. 357 
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make anj defiaite ttaiemcnt without further examina- 
tion, I should t>lace them at being the work of one 
of the group oi painters — potnbly Fiaocitco Kizi or 
Juan EicalaDte— beloogiag to the tchool of Madrid, 
and Ibllowen of Luca Giordano, who was called lo 
S|>ain to decorate the Eacorial.* The panels hare 
many figures and are highly coloured \ tome are good, 
in particular, an Annunciation, with a beautiful angel 
in ■ yellow dress and a Crucifixion on the left side, 
and on the opposite wall, an Adoration of the Magi, 
the Entry into Jenualem and a Holy Family. There 
is also a large painting of Neustra Sefiora del Socorro, of 
very hii merit, by Ciaudio Coello, the court painter of 
Carlos II., whoae most impOTtant works are in the 
Escorial. 

San Martin has lost many of its former treasures of 
art. So much lias twen lef^ that it seems impossiUe to 
believe that we see but the shell of its former glory. 
A romantic splendour is the dominant note of this 
church. It has nothing of the s|nritual myitidsm of 
the cathedral. It is half temple, half museum ; a 
church into which the world seems to have entered, 
wherein everything that has beauty, or curiosity, or 
value, has been held to be in no way unsuited to the 
divine use. It remains as a witnet* to the prodigality 
of spiritual energy and force of character, and the 
untold wealth of the age which produced it. Even its 
ornate, and — to any one who loves Gothic work — its 
abtolute flamboyant and almost irreligious character, is 
everywhere redeemed by passages of startling artistic 
achievement on the part of individual and unknown 
workmen. 

The general impression which the church leaves on 

the mbd is of intense and arrogant power. The 

emotions are stirred by the glamour of an overwhelm- 

* Sit jt SMori tj Sfauik PamHif, p. a£;. 
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• n»Bter(uInM8. One Teelt in tbe grip 
I hierarchy, whoae terron were once a power 
which held the human iptrit emlaved. What we kc 
DOW ai viaiton ia the empty ihell of a bygone faith. 
Yet atill the poor aod picttireB<}ue peauDta, faithful and 
iimple tonlt, who kneel before the holy mystery of the 
daily miracle ; the toil-itained womea, who bring 
their empty water-jars or baskets, and drop upon the 
floor by the side of its altars for an hour's peaceful rest 
for their souls, go out uplifted. It is all tliat Spain of 
to-day can give them, and it is much. One does not 
wish to see it takrn from them in tbe ruthless and 
barbaric way of anti-clericaiism. They come into these 
old churches — the monuments from the glorious past 
of thnr city — not so much, I think, to pray, as to 
adore. I haye seen humble and rude peasants come to 
Mateo's Gate of Glory, and to this magnilicent temple 
of San Martin, to admire, to adore, not to pray. They 
come here after they have prayed in the church of the 
Souls, and haie purified themselves of all their weari- 
ness. They would never have produced, nor can they 
ever be at home, in such a temple ; and so in a city 
that is full of churches of this magnificent kind, they 
must needs make for themselves another after their 
own heart, and such a church is the Capiila de las 
Animas. 

There is a legend connected with the foundation ot 
the chapel. The spirits of the dead were believed to 
haunt the thick wood of ancient oaks which surrounded 
the convent of Sin Lorenzo, on the outikirta of 
Compostela, It is said that las Animal was built to 
^ve rest to these dead. More prayers are said in this 
church than in any church in Ctmipostela, and it is the 
only edifice, apart from the caUiedral, where daily 
Mms is celebrated. The sound of morning worship 
never ceases withb these walls \ in winter the services 
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begm at five o'clock, and in summer at four, and do 
not end till noon. 

It ia, aa a centre ot popular worship, that laa 
Animat holdi iti chief charm. The building itaelf 
participates in ihii suggestion ot active worship. Very 
characteristic is the modern fagade, plain as befitung 
a church with its purpose, but effectively and aolidly 
constructed, with four massive Doric columns support- 
ing the entrance, A cross and two angels, adoring, 
crown the fa^de. Above the unornamented door, a 
group of the souls, lifting their arms in prayer from the 
ftames of Purgatory, executed in white marble,* ia 
placed as a kind of medallion. The effect ia curious, 
but it emphasizea at once the purpose of the church, 
being the visible symbol of the aouls. 

The interior of the church ts more impressive, pro- 
ducing an effect difficult to describe. This is due mainly 
to the remarkable groups of life-size figures, representing 
the story of the Passion of Christ, which entirely 
surround the church. The church has a single nave, 
but the three chapels at either side are open to it, and 
connect with each other by doorways, and thus give 
the appearance of aisles. It is in these chapels, and 
also in the presbytery and behind the altar mayor, that 
these vivid groups are placed. The scenes are as 
follows : in the chapels from the left side on entering, the 
Flagellation of Christ, the Crowning with Thorns and 
the Way to the Cross, where the Christ is met by His 
Mother i the altar of the presbytery on the same side 
shows Golgotha and two thieves and Christ with 
the Cross) the capilla-mayor hat the sad scene of 
Calvary, with the Virgin and St. John and Holy 
Women at the foot of the Cross; the altar on the 
opposite ude of the presbytery shows the Descent 
* ThcM stituei snd lb« |tauF of the sonli arc wid la be. llie 
work ofPemiro. 
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from the CroMi ukl the aCeoei in the three chipeli on 
the right of the nave ue die dead Chriat in the irmi 
of Hit MothcTt the Eatombmeot of the Body by 
Joseph lod Nicodemoi, and the Rcinrrection. ■ 

These remarkable icniptorei are the work of a 
native artitt, Prado,* and are modelled of a kind of 
cement, whote ctmipoeition ia unknown, the aecret not 
hamg been revealed by the artiat. The aceoea are 
admirably felt. The whole atory of the Paaaion ia 
toM with a wealth of reality taken from life, ao that 
there ia a captivating truth and inwardneaa in the con- 
ception that ihrowa all other modem repreaentatioaa 
that I have aeen into the shade. They belong per- 
fectly to the atmotpherc of this church. 

In judging the work, it muat be remembered that it 
ia by a native Spaniardi and to the Spaniah carvcra art 
haa alwaya been dramatic, bathetic aenailnlitjr, u 
happeoa so often in the polychrome atatuary of this 
people, is, perhaps, absent. The art here is paaaionate 
and romantic, frankly expresiive, with a kind of child- 
like, almost grotesque naturalism, that ahowa a realiatlc 
graap of all things, even of spiritual thioga. You will 
notice the homely detaila that are introduced into the 
most aacred of theae scenes t and yon will come to 
know aomething of the Spaniard's easy familiarity with 
hia religion. I recall the figarea of the peraecutora of 
Chriat and of the two thievea ; what hooea^ it here, 
what aingular atriving to record the troth. 1 see, too, 
the poignancy life-like Chriat; the agonized Virgin 
and the women, in whose facet and attitudes sorrow is 
carried to its utmost limit of expression. All the 
details of the Passion are emphauzed with an emotional 
delight in the presentment of pain. The work shows 

* Tbit it, of coarM, not the •tmc Pndo who citvtd the cfaolr- 
Malli of San Martin, I have been anahk to fiat out whether 
the two trtiili wen related to each other. 
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1 woaderfut lincerity. We feel at ooce that thete 
iceoet were conceiTed and carried out by a man whoie 
vivid belief in the storiet he was deiucting enabled him 
la feel .the Divine life aa a part oi human life. And 
becauae the artiit himaelf haa felt this, he has been able 
to tranamit hia fselinga to others. Thia ie the juatifi- 
cation of theae remarkable carvingi, which I have heard 
condemned by many. The test of art ia infection. 
And no one who haa aeen the Gallegan peaaanta in 
their worship before these acenes of Chriat a Paasion, 
taking them dramaiically — yea, almost barbarouily — 
can doubt their power to touch the unspoilt soula of 
thepeople. 

The days oo which to see the church of laa 
Animas the most aignificantly are the Rrat dayi of the 
month oj November, which are dedicated to the aoula 
liberated from Purgatory. From the earliest hours of 
the morning and all through the day, an incesaaut 
atream of people, mostly peaaanta, out of all the by- 
atreeta of Compoatela and from the villages of the 
aurroonding hills, surges in and out of the narrow door- 
way, where it is a difficult passage to gain an entrance. 
Outside, too, in the porch and spreading into the square, 
which fronta ihp church, the worshippers are gathered 
in groups waiting to enter; they stand among the 
booths, placed along the streets, which, covered with 
the bright stuffs, and fruita and flowers, give the scene 
an aspect of a fair. But within the church the service . 
contiouea mthout ceasing. Women and men kneel in 
prayer, their dramatic attitudes of self-forgetfulness 
proving the reality of their religious erootiou — the very 
poor and the distressed who have come here for the 
relief of Heaven. 

Elaewhere in Compostela the audacious energies ol 
the past have tilled the city with magniiicent churches. 
Here we are in a church which to-day is the sanctuary 
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of the people ; " the havea of the troubled, die uvlum 
of the poor." To be in a church that lo completely 
expreues, as thii one do«, and i* so adequate in >ll it> 
parti to the needi it w» built to fulfil, \t, even to the 
itranger, who baa no part, and perhapa no belief, in 
theie myvterieB, an act of worihip. At least one 
realizes in how splendid and complete a way to these 
peonle of CompogteU worship baa always been > per- 
fectly natural form of energy — the satiBfaction of a 
human need, of which, indeed, the forms may change, 
but the underlying spirit remains undying. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Other Churches and Buildings in 



RoDUdctque Churehei i Siala Miria Silamj, Siu Felix de 
Salvia, Sia Benila, Siot* Su»ni— The Colhic Chutch of 
Sinta Damingo — Reaiiiuncc Bdificei— CDnrriltrDJtiei : 
S*a Pnaaica — Women*! Caannli i Si. Peliyo, Suit* 
CUri — Church of S*D Larenio — MooMtecy of Siati Mirw 
it Conje. 

TO walk tbrough the MrceU of Conipoitela u to 
undcritaDtl how truly the city hai grown up out 
of the religiouB life of a people. You cao icarcely go for 
five mioute) in anj dircctian without coming upon aome 
church. They staud at the comer of almost every 
•quare : many are embedded between the pale brown 
walli of the bouKs, while yet others are attached to 
the numeroui monasterieg and also to the secular insti- 
tutima now used as collcgci and ichoola and hospitals. 
The churches are indeed so numerojs that do resideut 
in Compostela leenu quite certain of their number, I 
know no other city in Spain that has so rich a pones- 
•ioD of ecclesiastical edifices. And if it has to be 
coofiisied that many of these churches are not, and aa 
examples of late Renaissance work could not bet models 
in which the architectural student may not readily find, 
both externally and tnternalty, much that must olTend 
hit taste, yet, from a different point of thought, this 
presence of churches of so late a date side by side with 
others belonging to the earliest years of the city*! life, 
»«4 
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is the witncH to the maoy ceDturiei duriog which the 
Tcligiotu spirit ha« been the pasaion of the people. 
Compottela it different tn thia reapect from SegoTia, 
which ia all made up of chucche* of one type, or even 
of Toledo, with its wonderful paat. It never girea one 
the tenaation that theae citiea do, of a hittory that hai 
overweighted their present life. The churchei here 
are Dot cloaed, few have been allowed to fall into ruin, 
nor are they turned to ignoble uaea, aa ia ao often found 
in Spain. There are, I believe, nearly a hundred 
churchea in real and conitant use ) and aa one aeei how 
unceaaingly the people of all claasea frequent them, one 
hesitates to aay there are too many. One feels that 
these churches are yet alive — some Wer eight centuries 
of service ; the Apostle's city remains the focua of the 
religious apirit of Spain, a great centre of mystery and 
passion and romance. 

Romaacigue Churchet 
There are four ancient churches in Compostela — 
Santa Maria Satomf, S. Felix de Solvio, San Benito, 
and Santa Susana— ^and some pleasant and fruitful hours 
may be passed by the student in visiting these buildings, 
which date back to the Romanesque period ; for though 
small, and having suffered many alterations, they still 
posaeas treaaurea of old work, belonging to the time of 
their building in the twelfth century, under the great 
Archbiahop Gelmirez. 

Sania Maria Salomi 
The most interesting of these churchea i« Santa 
Maria Salomf, situated in the centre of the city on the 
east side of the Rua Nueva, which, in apite of the 
damage done to the fabric, retains its beautitul old door 
set in a whitewashed porch. No words can describe the 
loveliness of that sweet and delicate work of early art. 
365 
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There i« dm t, jarriDg note m iti dedgn. It reflccu 
the quIhicB of both paintiDg and sculpture set in per- 
fect architectnre. It wai once paioted and the crude 
colours have now weathered to the delicate loftneaa 
of old frcico. The figure of the Virgin forming the 
crown of the arch ii very original in io letting. The 
uch is not struck from a )>oint exactly central between 
the springing, but is a 
little raised, gifiog a 
very slight, but curious, 
hint of the Moorish 
arch. The tympanum 
is filled with a fresco of 
much later date, com- 
mon in its design, but 
it 11 almost weathered 
out, and is now quite 
inoffeDsive. The gar- 
goyled corbels are per- 
fect in their grotesque- 
ness ; one, an acrobat, 
has his body turned 

MHAMUgn DOOIWAT OF •AHTA COmplctcly rOUod. Thc 

MAiiA lALoHf impression produced by 

this door and porch is 

that of a small and perfectly simple jewel, and when 

seen in the clear light of the morning sun, it is a most 

delightful subject for a water-colour drawing. 

In one of the triangles of the arch is the inscription, 
" Iglu'm mtrvaJapara rtfugio." Once all the churches 
in Compostela were churches of refuge, but in the 
eighteenth century this privilege was taken away, as the 
custom was found to encourage crime, and only the 
church of Maria Salom^ was allowed to be used as a 
refuge. 

l^e portico or outer porch which protects the door- 
166 
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way is of later date, aod is ao example of Gothic work 
of the Hfteemb ceatury. The belfry was added in the 
tixteenth century. The interior ihowa the old fonn of 
Dave with atslet and triapsidal head ; bat the aide apaet 
have been blocked with altari, Renaitiance archei have 
been added to the aemicircaiar arcbea of the north u lie, 
and the whole church hai been whitewaihed, destroying 
moch of its original interest. There is a good font for 
holy water by the entrance door ; but I fonod no other 
old work; indeed, apart from its beautiful door, Santa 
Maria has not much to offer, and so lovely is this work 
that I should be inclined to advise none to enter the 
church and thus spoil the impression that it makes. 

San FrRx di Sohio 
This Romanes<]ue church of San Felix de SoItIo, or 
as the Gallegans call it, San Fins de Lorio, stands on 
the site of an earlier church, which, according to 
Sanchez, was the first Christian edifice in CompotteU) 
it having been in existence prior to the bringing of the 
holy hoAj of St. James to the city. It was one of 
the many edilices destroyed by Almanzor, the Moor, 
in 997, The present church was built on the mini of 
the old by Archtnshop Gelmirez in the twelfth 
century. The whole building underwent restoration 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, but 
fortnnately fi:w changes hare been made in the 
origmal structure. It stands in a small plaza, which 
takes its name from the church, and close to the 
market of the city. Here it arises serenely, with the 
restrained beauty of its porch and the fine simplicity of 
its walls and low tower, from amid the tittfe booths 
and stalls that cluster around it. It is one of the 
churches of the market-people, and it is not oflen 
without worshippers, for even when there is 00 
service the poor pass in and oat of its doors. The 
^6^ 
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eotraoce door, though Ich itriking thao that of SaDta 
Maria Salom^, is good ; it is formed of two arche» 
supported by Byzantioc columna. The inner arch ia 
horte-ehoe in form, while the outer one i) lemicircular ; 
it is decorated with diminutive arches also of the 
horte-sboe form. The whole is a very intereiting 
eiampleofRomanesque, intermixed with AraUc, work, 
lo as to auggeat the employment of lome skilled 
Moorish crafiaman in the working out of the decora- 
tions. The interior is similar in its plan to Maria 
SalomI, but much leu interference has been made 
with the fabric. There are, besides, several possessions 
of old treasure! of art. By far the most interesting 
of thfte ia a group of Byzantine sculpture of the 
Adoration of the Kings, placed in a niche in the south 
nave. This should be compared with the similar 
group io San Beoito; both carvings, in my opinion, 
belong to the eleventh century, or even to the tenth, 
and arc of earlier date than the churches in which 
they are placed. This group in San Felix has been 
re-coloured, which has done much to spoil the appear- 
ance' of the old work, but a close CKamioation will 
show its value as an example of Byzantine art. The 
other Roe things in this church are . the sculptured 
tomb of Cardinal Lope Gonzalez on the epistle side 
of the altar, a good Gothic work of the fifteenth 
century j and the beautiful enz parroquial, which ia 
perhaps the finest example of its kind in Compostela, 
It is of silver, and is richly embellished with figures 
in bas-relief, among which are the Virgin and Christ, 
Santiago as a pilgrim, Santa Maria Salom^ and St. 
Francis de Assiu, the resurrection of Lazarusi and 
other Biblical scenes t on the arms of the cross there 
are angels with censers in their hands. No visitor 
should fail to see this exquisite work of the native 
silversmiths of the fourteenth century. Very beautiful 
»68 
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San Benito 

alio ii a Croat of stone in the roof >bo*e the altar, with 
a limb for its pedettal i h it beUcTed to be at old a* 
the twelfU) century. 

San Btnho 
Following the outikirta of the market by the Plaia 
Abaatoa, and pantng the imposing Reiuiuance church 
of the former Augnatine coaient, which Banks the 
0]>]NMiie side of the market to San Felix, we reach 
the old church of San Benito, situated a little to the 
east of the Plaza de Cerrantes. Erected in the lirst 
years of the twelfth century, it wat at its rouDdation 
one of the earliest chnrchea in Compottela, when 
probably it tlood alone, and not, as now, wedged in 
with houses that obstrnct the view. Nothing of the 
original church built by Gelmirez has been pre- 
lerred, and the present edifice is in the Grxco-Romano 
style. But, IT ita architecture ia diaappdnting, San 
Benito well repays a visit. Iti altara are modetn, but 
they are among the beat of the amalter churches in the 
city, and a special word of praise may be given to the 
statue of San Mauro above the altar of the saint, and 
to a Crucifixion in ivory on an altar at the opposite 
tide. The mott precious moniunent in San Benito is 
the group of Byzantine sculpture of the Adoration of 
the Magi. The figures have not suffered from late 
and crude repainting, at has happened in the similar 
Adoration in San Felix. The group ia tet in a kind 
of tympanum, and ia an example of beautiful old work, 
very archaic in its treatment, aixt probaUy the earlieat 
piece of carving in the dty. One of the fignret who 
adore the infant Chtitt it wrapped in a large Spaniah 
tapa (cloak). Below the group ia a representation of 
the Virgin de Belen j above are two flying angels, one 
of whom bears a scroll with the inscription " Gloria m 
extdih Deo." Thefigaretbelowareveryquaint; they 
171 
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are the Vir^n and St. Joseph. At the other end of 
the church, between the first and aecond altar on the 
right side, U a Gothic alto-relievo ; its subject is the 
Visitation of St. Elizabeth to the Virgin. From the 
character of the work and the inscription, it would seem 
to belong to the fifteenth century. 

What interested me especially in San Benito were 
it! pictures, for among a good deal of poor work, were 
several canvases that seemed to me to have merit. 
There are so few pictures in Compostela that I was 

rrhaps led to greater interest in theae paintings than 
might have found had I seen them elaewhere. They 
are not valued locally [ and I was not able to gain any 
information about tbeir history, and no mention is 
made uf them by Sanchez io his description of the 
church. The most interesting picture is a narrow 
panel — let into the wall immediately above the altar- 
table — 00 the right of the entrance, with a poor fiita 
above. It has evidently been cut from a larger 
picture, and shows the beads and busts of three 
figures, who may be St. John and the two Marys. It 
suggested to me the work of Luis Tristan, the pupil of 
El Greco. There are pictures around the apse, and 
small panels are let into the modern pulpits, where 
they gain a good effect from the white woodwork 
which forms a frame. They recall the work of the 
Valencian painters ; among the best are a Virgin and 
Child on the left of the altar, and a Cupid holding a 
book in one of the panels of the second pulpit. A 
picture of the Ascension, with many small figures, is 
strikingly like the work of Tintoretto, the \^netian, 
whose influence was so strong on the Spanish school. 



The church of Santa Susana stands in the west part 
of the beautiful Alameda of Compostela, on a green 
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hill surrounded wttb trees, with a wide outlook upon 
the city and the opeo valley and mouDtaiuB beyond. 
The fineit view of Santiago and its cathedral is gained 
from this spot, and do Wsitor should miss it. The 
origiDal church was built by Gelmirez in 1 105, and 
bore the name of Saute StpuJero, until the remains of 
Santa Susana were brought to Compostela from Braga 
three years later. Santa Susana* is one of the patron 
saints of Santiago. This explains the veneration with 
which this little old church is sljll esteemed by the 
people. On each Thursday a cattle market is held 
on the hill in the Alameda, and from the very early 
hours of the moroiog and up to noon, the church is 
filled with the most picturesque groups of peasants ; 00 
other days it is closed. Santa Susana has suffered 
many alterations since the days of its foundation, and 
little remains of the old work beyond the porch, 
crowned with a very beautiful stone cross, one window, 
and one or two old arches embedded in the later 
building. 

Sanio Dominga 

A special interest will be found in this church of 
Santo Domingo by the student of Spanish architecture, 
as it is the one good example of Spanish -Gothic in 
Compostela, and represents the style that developed 
from the Romanesque, before the outburst of Re- 
naissance art in the fifteenth century. The church 
is situated just outside the north-east barrier of the 
city ) to reach it, you pass through the Puerta del 
Camino, one of the ancient gateways, where several 
main roads meet, and before you is the Campo de 
Santo Domingo, The church is attached to the 
former monastery of Santo Domingo, which is believed 
to have been founded by the saint himself when he 

* The rcnuias of the niDl unit remavcd it > liter dite to 
the cithedrsl. 
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came, as a pilgrim, to visit Santiago. The first 
building on the pretent aite waa the work of the 
fourteenth century, but the pcesent edifice belong*' to 
the eighteeoth century. It is now used as an 
orphanage, where boys and girls are educated, and 
there is attached to it an excellent open-air school 
for defective children. The convent buildings poaaeas 
little that ia interesting ; one of the modern entrances 
is made bideoua by the worat piece of decoration I 
bare ever seen. Above the principal doorway there 
is some statuary of the fourteenth century, and just 
inaide are three Byzantine figures of a much earlier 
date. 

The church may be entered through ihe cloister of 
the convent, by asking permission from the nuns. 
Much the beat place, however, from which to view 
the exterior is from the cementerio, which may he 
reached by climtnngthe steep Calle de Bonaval, which 
turns olf from the south-east corner of the plaza. 
The street takes its name from another monaatery close 
by, that of St. Bonaval, also founded in the fourteenth 
century, but now deaerted. An old doorway, up a 
narrow paatage, a abort diatance upon the leit aide of 
the street, should be noticed. It has some interesting 
painted figures and an old inscription. The cementerio 
will be reached by walking for about five minutes 
Airther up the road, and is entered by a large iron 
gateway. You pass between high walls where the 
urns of the dead are placed in niches, and come out 
on to a small grass-covered plateau, where are more 
sravea. The high position of the cemetery affords a 
line view of the convent buildings below, with Com- 
postela in the diatance, its rising towers standing ont 
clearly, and giving a grand effect. 

At the west side the ground descendi steeply, and a 
aeries of steps brings you to the apae of the church of 
374 
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Saoto Domingo, which faces the cemetery. Thi* |Nirt 
of the church ha* been little altered, though the tall 
and elegant windows hare been blocked up, and tome 
of the tiacer; and moulding it mitiing. The dengu ii 
uraple and good \ beside the main apae, there ate two 
imall apiidal cbapeli. The work, both in its whole 
effect, and in the detaili of its oroamcDt, affords a 
really beautiful example of fouricentb-century Spanish- 
Gothic. 

Returning to the convent, we will enter the church. 
Equal praise may be given to the interior. It is of 
grand size — one of the largest churches in Compostela 
— and consists of three long naves, separated by half- 
pointed arches. The turrets of the apses and the 
adjacent chapeli are ogival, lupported on elegant 
Byzantine columns. The Gothic vault is high and 
good I unfortunately, iMth it and the walls have been 
whitewashed, and, as before said, the beautlfal windows 
have been blinded. This has done much to mar the 
appearance of the interior. This is to be deplored. 
Santo Domingo is a model of that movement in archi- 
tecture of the early-Pointed style, developing on a (till 
strongly- marked Romanesijue basis. It reminded me 
of the Cathedral of Mondoiledo; and is an example 
of the io-called transitional style. I say '* lo-callcd," 
because we realize that here, a* in all the similar 
churches in Galicia, the retention of the older Roman- 
eique was a deliberate intention, resisting the Gothic, 
while making use of certain of its elements for definite 
architectural and artistic effects. 

Like all the older churches in Compostela, Santo 
Domingo has some interesting sepulchres. There are 
four of these, two on one aide and two on the other t all 
are in the ogival style, with statues, and are good 
monuments of the 6ftecnth century. They contain the 
remains of members of the Altamira family ; that of 
*77 
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D. Vaico LSpez de Ulloa, the first on the c|Hstle lidc, 
which i» the earlint, u the best. Another tomb of 
different and Tery special iatereot is that of RoMtia de 
CattrO) Galicia'i sweet poeteas. The altars of the 
churcb are of small iotereat, with the exception of the 
Gothic- Byzantine statues of the Virgin del Rosario, 
with Santo Domiago and San Fraoceaco, which stand 
in the lowest stage of the retablo of the altar mayor. 
In the right apsidal chapel, dedicated to St. Vicente 
Ferrer, is an elegant pulpit, from which tradition affirms 
that the grand Taumalurgo of the fifteenth century 
preached his sermons of thunder to the citizens of Com- 
postela. 

San Mipiel dos Argos 
This small church is situated in the Plazuela San 
Miguel, near to the Calle de Santa Cristana. It was 
once attached to a convent for women, hut the nuns 
left it at the tims of the foundation of the convent of 
Santa Clara. The origin of the church is very remote, 
and dales back to the foundug of Compostela. The 
primilive church, having been destroyed by the Moors, 
was rebuilt by Archbishop Gelmirez. It was again 
restored — or rather rebuilt — in the fifteenth centurir. 
All that remains of this second restoration is a smul, 
but beautiful, chapel in the early-Pointed style, at 
the evangelist aide of the altar. The remainder of the 
existing stmctnre is late work of the last century, and 
without any interest, 

ReHaiiiaate Chvrehet 
The great majority of the seemingly endless churches 
of Compostela are in the Renaissance style ; none are 
of earlier date than the sixteenth century. The in- 
spection of them all would occupy much time, and as, 
roughly speaking, thejr presmt the same features, little 
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profit would be gaitwd. It ia rather when taken alto- 
gether that they gain impresiiTcneai in the niggeuioD 
they give of the luniptuausneu of the agei in which 
they were erected. The itraDger will often 'have hi» 
taite dtipleaied by the garish' decorationi of ^e 
interion of lome of theie churcbei. Gill if ipread 
laviahly, colour is used, and the effect is often tawdry. 
Many of the images are poor, especially in the late 
churches. Yet it inait not be forgotten that these 
images of the Holy Modier and the Saints are truly 
Spanish, and express the religious aentiment of the 
people. They are, therefore, instructive from (hat 
point of view, and he who haa ample time may find 
in almost each one of iheae churcbei something to 
admire) good work and bad occur side by aide, and 
often lome treasure of old art — a beautiful piece of 
carving — will be found even in an eighteenth-century 

The following brief notes of the chief of these 
cburches will direct the stranger who withes to vidt 
them. 

Salt Augustia. — This church and a ruined cloister, 
now used as a ttoreyard, are all that remain of the 
former Augustine monastery which, at the time -of its 
foundation, wag one of the largest and most important 
in Compostela. The existing edifice ipeaka ttill of 
the wealth of the confraternity who built it in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. It ia, even in its 

tireaent neglected condition, an imposing example of 
ate Spanish Renaissance. It ia situated in the PJaza de 
Abaatot, at one end of the market, where its ornate 
tower is a conspicuous feature. The church contains 
no works of special interest to the artist. 

Angelina de Abajo is on the west side of the city, 
immediately below the cathedral in the Calle del 
InferBo de Abajo. It is a pleasing building in the 
"79 
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Plttereique ityle, and notice should be taken of ita 
beintifii] cupola. It sotsesKi tome good late sculpture. 

SanlU'wm Trinidaa. — A unall and plain church near 
to the lait. An JntereBting tculptuied group of the 
Trinity i« iti chief poBteBsion. The vicinity of thcK 
two churchei ii very picturesque. A itone fountain 
at the top of the Calle de Huectas, which scparatea 
the two chuichei, !■ a constant meeting-place for the 
women of this quarter. The view down this steep 
street, which leads to the eampo, U beautiful. Then 
close to Santa Augustioa is a disused graieyardt 
which now serves the iavadorti as a drying ground 
for clothes. There is a worn, but still beautiful, 
sculptured cross in the centre of the garden. It 
was one of the most charming places that I found 
by chance in Compostela. 

Capilla dil Pilar, situated at the enuance of the 
Alameda, is an over-decorated Renaissance edifice, 
which is neither better nor worse than the similar 
churches elsewhere. I found this church interesting 
from the groups of worshippers I always found there. 
They were mostly women, and appeared to belong to 
the wealthy classes. It pleased me to watch their 
ecstatic devotion before the venerated image of the 
Virgin del Pilar. 

Coi^ de San Clemtnlt is close to the last- 
mentioned chapel, at the opposite entrance to the 
Alameda. The college was founded by Arch- 
Ushop Sanclemente in the sixteenth century for the 
training of candidates for Holy Orders. Up to the 
eighteenth century it was an important institution in 
Conipostela, but during the War of Independence it 
was used as the local barracks. Later, the priests left 
it, and the Government took possession of the fine old 
building, and the inidtvtion called Fritndt of lit 
Counlrj Eeoncmif Sodtti was established here. It 
>8q 
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ihodd be riiited to lee the nnill muteam of 
■rchzologr dow in the cloiners. Many interetting 
and beautiful piecei of (culpture will be found hue,' 
I may roemioD, a* having (pectally delighted tne, two 
fignrei of Mateo't,* an exqdtite, though badly worn, 
tympanum of the Entry into Jenmlem, a much older 
Byzantine carving of the Crucifixion) and a itrange 
coloured itatue of King David. Theie treasures of 
old art and many othen — which limits of space 
forbid my mentioning — arc left exposed to the weather 
in this open conrt, in a state of deplorable neglect. 
Peelings of mingled indignation and sorrow are aroused 
■gainst the city authorities for this want of care of 
precious old works which should be treated reverendy. 
In the southern qoarter of the city, close to the 
university, we may, in a few minutes, reach (i) La 
Con^aflia, a Renaisiance church of the sixteenth 
century, which among much bad work contains an 
interesting monument of the founder, Archbishop 
Francisco Blanco, (i) The Ctlegit de las Huirfanat, 
a convent now used as an oriJianage for girls \ the 
Cburrigueresque altars of the church have some good 
late images. (3) El Imtiluo, a sixteenth -century 
convent, now the College of the Bachelors of Science 
and Letters. Over the door are the royal arms 
and shield of Archbishop SaotibaBez. We now 
pass through the old Puerta Mazarelos, and im- 
mediately opposite is the Ceavenl of Meretnaria, 
popularly known at Lot Maim (The Mothers). It 
IS built on the site of the ancient College of San 
Salvador. The church has a good entrance and a 
well-proportioned dome. The altars deserve some 
praise. A little further is the Conveni and Church of 
EieHanza, a large eighteenth-century stractare, with 
three statues of fair merit over die pediment of the 
• &.p. 1J9. 
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door. Prom thU atreet, and in partioular from the 
ntiied ground of the old market, an excelleot view is 
gained of the mooaatery of Bel?i«,* the building whoae 
immeDse bulk is one of the chief landroaika of the 
city. 

ConfraternllKi 

Ad cuduriDg mark of the influence of Santiago is 
teen in the number of Confraternitiei that were 
established during the prosperous centuries of the 
city's history j and though many of these no longer 
remain, there are stil) tome that have kept their old 
position. The most important of theae it the cod- 
iraternity of the Franciscans, whose convent aud 
church is one' of the largest and most picturesque 
boildinga in the city. There it an old story relating 
10 its foundation. When St. Francis of Asuti sought 
the ihrine of St. Jamea in i>i4) he heard one day 
while he wat praying a heavenly voice commandiog 
him to establiah a monastery. Now St. Francis was 
lodging in the house of a poor charcoal'teller, named 
Cotolay, on whom he laid the charge of building a 
convent and church. But he, having no money, 
knew not how to fiilfll the task, until the Saint told 
him, '*Take a spade and dig near the water-apring by 
the Monte Pedroso, and thou tball lind there a 
treature which mutt be employed in raising the 
building, and thna shatt thou become a wealthy man." 
All this Cotolay did, and, as the Spanish writers on 
the subject naVvely state, he must have found the 
treasure, for the building originally stood on this very 
tpot. Certain old documents relating to this miracle 
are still kept in the archives of San Martin. The 

* 1 did not fitit thii monulerr. From Sanchei'i deKriptian, 
it cODliin* much that ii lDlereitiD(, bat » ihii Spiniih writct 
It not ■Iwij'i 1 rel[ible guide, I reiriia from miking qnotitloDt 
which I canool verify bf t^y nipt knawlid|B. 
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San Francisco 

ground where the codtcdI wm built belonged to the 
Benedictine monkt, who gave it to the Saint, proTided 
that he would give to them once in each year a 
basket of fish. Thit cctcmon;, which wi« known at 
the Prettiiim dt h Petition dt lot Peieei, conttitnted 
a great apcctacle, in which the nobles, clergy, and 
distent conrraternitiei took part. It wai highly 
esteemed by the citizens ; but, on account of its great 
expeoae, it was agreed between the friars and mooki 
that it should take place Tery seldom, so that in the 
eighteenth century it was only twice carried out. 

Nothing on the ejiterior shows the foundation of 
the convent, whose date was the first years of the 
thirteenth century. The history is given in a long 
inscription on the west wall of one of the doors. The 
present vast buildings end church are works of the 
seventeenth century. From fragments of the old 
fabric, preserved in the interior of the convent, its 
style must have been similar — though a little earlier 
and less developed — to that of Santo Domingo — the 
early-Pointed or ogival creeping in and displacing the 
Romanesque. In the angle of the north-east wall an 
inscription marks the place where are the remains of 
the charcoal-burner, Cololay. This spot correapoadi 
to the foot of the old church. The urn and recum- 
bent statue of the sarcophagus, placed in a niche on 
the right of the door, are interesting examples of early 
Gothic art. Some portion of the fouiulatian have 
been recovered and inserted in the wall of the sonth 
cloister. They are the remains of one of the side- 
walls of the old chapter-house I the room in which 
it is believed the famous Corlei if SantUgo took place 
in 15201 when Charles V., who had recently been 
elected Emperor of Germany, was present. This 
precious fragment of the old building is Gothic ; 
English in feeling, and similar to our early decorated 
■8s 
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work. Both thit cloiuer and the one on the oppoule 
DOith side are laid out aa gardeoi. In the centre are 
fouDlaioa, and that in the louth court lut> a statue of 
the fouoder. 

There iamuch to see and to admire in this couTent.* 
It potseuea an important Biblioteca, with aeferal 
beautiful illuminated manuGcripts ; though manv of its 
precioui books were burnt by the mob in the cloiiters 
at the time of riot after the passing of the Law of 
ExclauatratioD. There is a small, but interestiog, 
museum, whose varied collection shows from what 
distant landa the brothers of St, Francis have come to 
this monaster;. 

The church of San Francisco adjoina the conient, 
aod ia entered from the street which takes its name 
from the SaioL Its front is plain and good, com- 
posed of two storeysi with Doric and Ionic columns, 
and flanked by low towers with cupolas. The staine 
of St. Francis, placed in a framed niche above the door, 
and the angels which crown the pediment, are the 
work of Ferreiro. The interior is impressive from its 
size and beautiful simplicity. It has something of the 
appearance of a hal), with its three long naves, and a 
transept without projecting arms. The lateral naves 
are lined with altars ; these, and also the reiablo of 
the altar mayor and the altars of the presbytery, contain 
some good late statues. In the sacristy is a precious and 
beautiful relic ; a Holy Cross of the fifteenth century, 
which is said to have stood for three hundred years on 
the spot where Santa Elena found the Cross of the 
Saviour on the Mount of Golgotha. It is made of 

* Ladici UB not idmittcd to the coaveal, tor which rtiian I 
wsi not mjptelf iblc to icD it. I hive had to depend on naln 
fiveo to me by my eompmioii, mide during i vcrjr harried 
viiit. Visitor! of the mile lex ire ilw>)'i welcomed by the 
murteam brothers, one of whom >pe>ki lagliib. 
a86 
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cyprcBi wood, and iDlaJd with many holy lelici. It 
was in the pOBsnnoo of the frian of Prague, and was 
brought by them to Conipoitela, when ^ey came to 



Convtnto it San Peiayo tr Pajo 
Thi« ccmTcnt was the earlieit to be built io Com- 
postela. It owes its foundation to Alfonso II., he 
having eitablished it on the occasion of his pilgrimage 
to the ihrioe of Santiago, when he dedicated it to San 
Pedro. As it faced the altar of tbe old cathedral, it 
received the name of San Ptira dc Anuaharei, Its 
first inmates were the holy Abbot Ildefrede and hia 
twelve Benedictine monks, to whom was entrusted 
the care of the Apostle's sepulchre when it was first 
brought from Iria * (Padron) to Compostela. It was 
one of these monke of Aniealtares who was found 
praying by Almanzor at the holy shrine at the time 
when he invaded the city, S. Pedro de Mozoncio was 
its abbot between 974 and 98S, and for several cen- 
turies its abbots and monks were renowned through- 
out Galicia. The monastery was placed under the 
patronage of St. Peiayo in 1 102, whose name it atilt 
bears. In the fifteenth century, when tbe Order of 
Antealiares and that of San Pedro de Fora were 
united with the Benedictines of San Martin, the 
monks quitted the monastery. Soon afterwards the 
nuns of the same Order, who were scattered over Galicia 
and Castile, too}: possession of the abandoned building. 
Of the ancient convent nothing remains; the 
present edifice dates only from the last years of the 
eighteenth century. The church, which is separated 
from the convent and is entered from a passage in the 
north-east corner of the Plaza de los Literarios, is a 
late Renaissance work. It contains a great wealth of 
' S« p. 17. 
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>]tart and one or two iotereating sepulchret, io particular 
■hat of the Abbot Fagildo od the right aide of the 
altar. Its chief possession is the sacred ara at altar, 
and half a column with an ancient inscription) which 
tradition say* were brought here by the disciples from 
Iria with the body of St. Jamet. They may be seen 
upon the chief altar. This church is used for worship 
by the nuns ; it is only open in the early hours of the 
morning. On the days when I viuted it, I was 
delighted with the beautiful music. 

The convent itself has the appearance of a fortress, 
enclosed by its high and sombre walls. On certain 
days lady visitors are allowed to enter the great doors, 
and may, if they wish, tpealt with the nuns through a 
wooden grating which conceals them from sight. 
Only three men ever penetrate into this convent — the 
priest, the sacristan of the church and the carpenter, 
who nails the dead nuns in their coffins and carries 
them out, I was told a legend of a nun of San Pelayo 
who, wearying of her life, sought to escape from her 
window by a rope of twisted sheets to join her lover \ 
but hanging herself by misadventure, she was found sus- 
pended — a corpse. I do not know if the story be 
true, but it haunted me whenever I passed this prison- 
liLe building, that seems to close off life from life. 
In the outer wall, which faces the cathedral, is the 
memorial tablet of the Literary Battalion, who here 
died in defending the city at the time of the 
Napoleonic invauon.* 

k L« H^o.. 
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The tablet ii in white marble ; beneath it a wreath 
of oak and laurel of beaten metal - work. This 
memorial, placed in the conTent-wall of theae secluded 
womeo, bring* reflection of how sharp are the con- 
trast! that have separated the lives of women from the 
lives of men. In Compostela you cannot walk ht in 
any direction without encountering something that 
causes you to think. 

Santa Clara 
Compostela possesses several convents for women. 
On the road to CoruRa, in the street of the same 
name, is situated the convent of Santa Clara. It was 
established in 1160, some say by Doila Violaoie, the 
wife of Alfonso, el Sabio of Castile, though others 
state it was founded by money given by the people of 
the city. It is certain, howcTer, that the pious Qneen 
Violante granted revenues to this convent. The 
Abbess, Isabel of Granada, also bequeathed her 
fortune to it. The original convent has been 
entirely destroyed, and the oldest part of the existing 
structure dates from the sixteenth century. Much 
damage was done to the convent during the French 
War of Independence, and the plain and poor fagade 
of the churcn was added in the eighteenth century. 
The interior is more interesting than might be ex- 
pected from the outside. Its plan is the Latin cross, 
and though offering 00 apecial feature, the general 
el!ect is pleasing. Then there has fortunately been 
preserved the old stone pulpit, a very beautiful Gothic 
work, which in itself will repay a visit to the church. 
There are the usual ornate altars ; one of these 
in a small side chapel has an old inscription : — 
" Etta ea^la Je D. Franc'uca Jt Lcmui Moseoia y 
Sotomajar j lui lucfiorei, FanJou m t/ania 1534. 
The altar of Santa Coleta, which is on the left side, 
191 
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has another ioacriptioo in ancieat character! : — " Sita 
Camilla findela rlolla Beatrix Alfenio, h'ija del infanle D. 
Juan," In the choir is the monument of Dolla Isabel 
of Granada, the reputed great-graod-daughter of the 
nnhappy Boabdil.* There are other moDumeats and 
inscriptions of famous abbeseea of the convent. 

Opposite the convent of Santa Clara is another 
convent of the barefooted Carmelite nuns, established 
in the eighteenth century. It has a large church 
called La Virgin del Carmen, Close by is the 
botfilal and ebureb ef San Roane in the plazuela of 
the same name. It was founded in 1577 as ao in- 
stitution for the poor. The church is of older date 
than the hospital, and has a very ancient history ; but 
the existing building has been so much altered that it 
does not oifer much interest. There is a good, 
though late, cloister. From the hospital a short walk 
down the Calle de las Reudas brings us to the church 
of San Pedro, de Fora, once attach«i to the monastery 
of that name. The existing church is modern. In 
the interior, on the live altars, are several old images 
preserved from the primitive building. 

We have now seen something of the numerous 
churches of Compostela. These brief, and of necessity 
inadequate notes, can tel) the visitor very little. At 
best a guide can be but a finget-postt and so often one 
does not find them pointing to what one wishes to see. 
The right plan is for each to explore for himself t in 
this way alone can one find out those things that 
make appeal to one's own temperament. 

There remain two bteresting edifices just outside of 
Co:npostela which must be visited ; both deserve a 

• There ii Sdothet opinion to the effect tfait the Abbeii 
Ii*bel «ri( tke iiind'diughter of Abul Hiiio Ali, whose iDd, 
Niur (her fither), cDtered the Citholii: Cbuich sod received 
the beptiinul UHK of Jusd de Otsuadi. 
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much fuller deocriplion than the length to which thit 
chapter ha* grown will allow me to give to them. 

Tht Monaitery Churih of San Loresxa 
San Lorenzo it in a beautiful situation on the louth- 
west outikirta of Conipostela. The church will be 
Been from the Alameda, iti white tower rising charm- 
ingly from the lurrouoding treet. It may be reached 
by a drive or walk down the Calle Pombal, which 
opens from the further end of the Alameda, and thence 
by the Campo del Gayo. There is a much ihorCer 
and delightful path for pedestriaDR, leading from the 
beginning of the Alameda, past the Exhibition Build- 
ings, and then through fields and a wood; but this 
way is not easy to find. This fine old monument owes 
its foundation to a Martin Arias, native of Compostela 
and Bishop of Zamora, who, in order to spend bis last 
days in meditation, ordered the church and a hermitage 
to be erected in the first years of the thirteenth century. 
It is known that the pious Pedro MuRez, Archbishop 
of Compostela about the year 1113, passed many days 
in prayer in this solitary hermitage. At a later date 
the Grey Friars of St. Francis were established here, 
but how, or exactly when they came, is not known. 
From the record written by one of its friars, Jacoi^e de 
Castro, in the fourteenth century, it was an important 
confraternity, incorporated with the Order of St. 
Francis. At this time it numbered among its friars 
men of such great renown as D. Goncalo Marido 
and D. Lope Sanchez de Moscoso, first Count of 
Altamira. 

The church has suffered extensive alterations and 
additions, bat tome portion of the primitive work 
remains in the Romanesque columns now embedded in 
the nave walls. It is interesting to note that the 
colomns are sloping, something in the same way as 
*93 
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those of the Colegiata de Sar. Th» portion of the 
church, which may be exantined from the outside, it 
all that a left of Uie primitive fabric. The transept 
and main chapel were entirely rebuilt about twenty 
years ago. But in San Loienzo one does not regret 
so much the changes that have been made. The 
exquiute rtrtdot of the main altar, executed in Carrara 
marble to the Renaissance style, is one of the moat 
beautiful worlts of its period and kind that I have seen 
in Spain i the statues are admirable in their purity and 
gracious severity. At each side of the nave is a 
Renaissance monument of a member of the Ayala 
family] the figures kneeling in the attitude of prayer. 
The reredoi and these fine statues were brought to San 
Lorenzo from the convent of San Francisco in 
Seville, where they are believed to have been executed 
in the sixteenth century. The author is unknown.* 

Monailtry of Santa Maria Canjt 
This old monastery, now converted into an asylum 
for the insane, is one of the most ioteresting monu- 
ments in Compostela. It is beautifully situated in the 
open plain of the Baixo (or lower) Sar, about two 
miles from the city on the way to Fadron, and not far 
from Cornea (the station of Compostela). You gain 
an impressive view of the great building from the train 
at you enter Compostela. 

The monastery was founded by Archlnshop Gelmirez 
in 1 io6, as a house of retirement for women, and was 
the earliest nunnery to be established in Galicia. 
There is a delightful legend, told by Neira de 

* It ii unfortunsdly very difficult la gaio idiniuiaD to Sui 
Lokhio to ta iheic idminble Rcnsituoce worki. The church 
and convent, now converted into ■ romtton, are the property of 
the Duke* of Medini de lat Torrei. The church i* only opea 
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Mocquera, which relatei (bat the monutery wa> 
founded by Rosnida, a lady of high rark and dazzling 
beaaty from Picardy, who followed her lover, Atmeria 
Canogio, when he came on a pilgTimage to SantiagOi 
aodt finding him dead, built thia mooattery to hig 
memory ; but aa thia atory io diacredited even by the 
believing Sanchez, I refrain from quoting it. I may 
•ay, however, that it is believed locally that the name 
Conje it a corruption from the lover'i name, Canogio. 
It it not IcnowD which Order of nuna lint iohalHied the 
convent, and It i« equally unknown how these nuna 
became memberi of the Order of St. Benedict. They 
were removed to the convent of St, Pelayo when the 
monks of that home left it for the monastery of San 
Martin. Later, a community of monkeof the Order of 
La Merced were eatabliBhed here. 

lu the eevenCeenth centnty the original building wai 
enlarged, and the edifice of granite and plain architec- 
ture erected, which still stands. It wae after the law 
of Exclaustration that the monastery was converted 
into the pteaent admirable lunatic asylum, which is 
the beat in Spain. 

There i< very much that is intereating to be seen in 
thia building, and the care with which the old work 
has been preserved shows the zeal of the Compoatelanos 
in making their public institutions beautiful. The line 
cloister alone is well worth the visit. It has been 
carefully and skilfully restored, and the old Roman- 
esqne work has not been spoilt. In the small church 
there are several good sculptures. One is a Byzantine 
statue in stone of the Virgin de las Auguatinas, with 
her divine son ; another, a modern work of St. Jamei 
as a pilgrim, by Ferreiro. But what interested me 
most was the statue of the Santisimo Cristo, by the 
great Gallegan sculptor of the sixteenth century, 
Geregorio Hernandez. I know no sculptor of Spain 
»9S 
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wboK work makes quite the hidc appeal as Hernandez ; 
be is the most tender and characteristic exponent of 
the deep, religiouB feeling expressed in Spanish images. 
Thia Christ is carried in the proceasions, which take 
place at the great festirals, and holda a poiition In the 
feneration and love of the people that it is not easy for 
the stranger to appreciate. 

Of the hospital itself I shall attempt no description, 
though I recall my own pleasure in seeing the various 
departments of this admirable and really beautiful 
asylum. It waa pleasant, too, to walk in the large and 
well-kept gardens, where flowers grow in tropical pro- 
iiisioD, and where the trees on the river-t^ak give 
delightful shade from the sun. Of all my many 
recollections of Compostela, I have none more agree- 
able than the recollection of the afternoon I spent at 
Conje. And I found something very suggestive and 
also especially hopeful for the future of Compostela, in 
the beautiful old monastery being turned to thta humane 
service. It was witness of that practical quality 
which, from the lirst, has been so marked in the 
guardians of the city — a quality which expluns the 
greatness of Compostela and her splendid possessions 
of art. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Compostela of "To-day 

IN Compoatela I one day talked to a very poor raao. 
He wat playing on hit gMla, I laked him why 
he did not hII it to buy bread. Hit answer to me 
wa«, " ScAora, i oio live without bread, I caonot live 
without muaic." Here wai the philosophy of a 
man who knew how to live. 

ThiB little incident left aa Jmpreision stamped deeply 
on my mind. I reflected how different would have 
been the answer to such a <|uestion in i younger 
country. I felt how old is the Gallegan race ; that 
it has a vein of rich civilization in its blood. The 
Gallegans have always been, and still are, a people 
who stand definitely (ot art and the beauty of life — 
men and women whose spiritual instinct enables them 
to open windows to the stars, and through those 
windows, in passing, the stranger sometimes looks. 

Galicia has, from the first days of her early and 
rich civilization, produced more great intellects, more 
poets, and more sculptors than any other province in 
Spain. I have before me as I write a long record of 
famous sons of Compostela, sent to me through the 
kindness of Seilot Eijo Garay, Canon of Santiago ; 
they date from the founding of the city to the present 
day. The achievements of these numerous Compos- 
telanos whose names even I have not space to givCj 
witness how great a part the city has played tn the 
civilization oi the past. The Apostle's Holy City has 
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•omething from of old which the youager cities of the 
world, with ail their headlong progresi, have a* yet 
hardly begun to gain. That (ometfaiog is tradition. 
It ia iDtereating to note for one'* self the signs of this 
tradition in the daily life of the people — in their fine 
understandiog of the art of living, in their uofailing 
courtesy, id their kindoess in all personal reiatiooehips. 
Art resis here on an old fouodation, which hat doe only 
produced spleodid buildings and tcuJpture, and other 
treasures of beautiful old work, but has left its mark 
OD the idea* and habits of the people. And even 
though in every art the technical tradition may have 
been interrupted, there remains the tradition of feeling. 
It is not only the hittoric monuments associated 
with her glorious past that lend the fascination of 
antiquity to Compoatela. The fine faces of the 
people^-equaDy fine in the peasant and the noble, a 
(Quality never found except in an old race — the native 
costumes, the folk-music, songs and dancing, the 
ancient religious festivals, all these remind us hourly 
while in the city of the Santiago of a thousand years 
aeo. Electric lights and motor-cars, and other signs 
of the progress of the present, can scarcely mar the 
charming illusion of an tilder and more gracious civili- 
zation. These tokens of change are sub«ervient, they 
do not jar continually, as one now finds them doing in 
many old cities, even in romantic Spain. In Com- 
poatela you cannot forget the past ; the joy of art in 
the days when it was young, the romance of history, 
the traditions of the Mother Church of Christendom 
live to-day. Every step cauGei reflections upon the 
ancient life of the city. You are carried back to the 
Middle Agea from the ringing of [he Matin bells to 
the midnight cry of the watchmen. A spell of 
medisEvaiism, strange and seductive, comes upon the 
stranger, as he visits one or another of the old build- 
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iDg*, dreaming perbapa in tome clotater or garden, 
watching the peitanti in the- market*, taking part id 
one of the man; festivaU, or juat walking in ibe 
arcaded ttreeii, The gaunt mulct and auea, with gay 
trappings and pnnoicra, the heary ox-carta that pata 
slowly by, the peasantt in their vivid dretKB, the 
water-carriera, the women with the beautiiol lace 
mantillai, all lerve to perfect the picture. It ia 
delightful merely to be. alive, aod living among to 
much beauty. 

CompoEtela de Santiago adapts itself lesa than any 
town that I know to all the uneightjy improvement! 
and cheap faculties of modern civilization. Then, 
fortunately, the Santiagoaoa of to-day, the cicizeni 
in whose handt is the civic power, have resolved that 
their town, which they know to be the most hittori- 
caljy interesting religious centre in Spain, shall retain 
its old character, not competing at all with commercial 
towns, which fortunately it can never do. It it trve 
that electric lights have been set in the old ttreeta, and 
even in some of the churches. The railway now 
comes here, while an excellent daily motor service 
has been established to La CoruHa. Motors are 
frequently to be acen in the narrow twisted streets, 
where their presence is an absolute danger. But, 
beyond this, little has been done. There it not even 
a town water-supply, and the water is still carried to 
the houses by women and girls from the numerous 
fountains, which are one of the most beautiful old 
features of the town. I was never tired of watching 
tbeae water- carriers. The grace with which the 
women walk on the uneven roads, and their perfect 
skill in balancing their beautiful jatrot and great pails, 
called forth my unceasing admiration. These 
Gallegan carriers walk like priestesses, who are 
bearing sacred vessels. They move erectly, but 
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without ttifToest, with a secure and eveo stride, 
planting the foot and heel firmly together. There i« 
something of the grace of an aoimal in their moTeineati 
— the aiertneu, the perfect balance, the luggestion of 
hidden itrength. 

One of the most delightful places in Compostela it 
the market in the 
Plaza de Abas- 
tos, which should 
be visited on a 
Thursday morn- 
ing.aa on thiaday 
the peasants from 
all theturronod- 
ingviliageacome 
to the market 
with produce to 
sell. The goods 
are laid out on 
low tiallt, great 
piles of fruit, 
affording a shift- 
ing glow of col- 
our — the yellow 
and red of apples, 
the purple nf 
-.-— ~ plurat, the pale 

A CALLiQAH wATia-CAaiiis pinlts of Mcta- 

rines and 
peaches, the yellow and green of melona — and a multi- 
tude of vegetables, some fiery coloured, that Bame 
in the sunlight. Among thia prodigality of the fruit- 
ful land, women and girls stand in groups of twos or 
threes, or ait beside their wares, bundled in bright- 
coloured shawls, and all with kerchiefed heads. They 
talk incessantly ; they do not appear to care whether 
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their goods are sold or Dot. Many of the women 
bring tbeir children with them, who play happily, 
and babies are suckled by their mocherg. What im- 
preued me was that the women all looked happy. 
Some of the girle, and even the older women, have 
lovely and quite regular facet, with magnetic eyes that 
recall the East. Oatside the market the adjacent squares 
and streets are filled with more stalls, sucked carts 
and baskets. Here, too, wares are sold j the line 
native crockery — plates and bowls and water-jars of 
beautiful shapes and colours — laid out upon the ground, 
and the alfargalat and the undressed leather shoes of 
the peasants t there are stalls decked with bright slufFs 
and lace, and the beautiful Galician shawls and 
handkerchiefs ) other stalls have necklaces of glass 
beads, and the small images of the saints, which 
evny peasant wears. And in these animated streets, 
a crowd of coloured figures stand and walk, brighter 
than the peasants of a comic opera. The line appear- 
ance of these people, wearing the beautiful Gallegan 
dresses, brings old Composteia before one's visioD. 

It is the women who will impress the stranger most. 
The Gallegas are singularly individual and line types 
of women. The custom of carrying heavy burdens on 
their heads causes them to holdthetr bodies rather back, 
and this shows off the development of their fine figures 
to great advantage. They are usually tall, and have 
very distinct features, especially the nose. It is a face 
in which every line has character, much strength, and 
also humour, rising quickly to the beautiful eyes, but 
alowlv to the mouth, lengthening it into a smile. The 
complexion is a warm olive, and in old age it becomes 
a yellowed mats of wrinkles. There are, however, 
some fair-complexioned and light-haired women. I 
do not know whether one must attribnte it to their 
dress — the vivid-coloured handkerchiefs which set their 
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&CM, aa it were, in an Oriental frame — but these 
women have a serjoua pasaionate look, which ia com- 
pletely fascinating. They are ditTerent from the peaaanta 
of Southern Spain, who are amatier, more graceful, 
perhapa more pi([uant, and who always appear to be 
thinking somewhat of the effect they produce. There 
are many really beautiful women, who would furnish 
an artist with splendid and entirely new eCudies. The 
men, on the whole, appear to be inferior to the women. 
Still, there are among them many fine types, and the 
dreai worn by the countrymen is charming. They have 
most of them that air of nervous hardness, which many 
Gallegana have, a kind of restrained bodily earnestness 
in whatever mood, which always gives them ao much 
interest in living, and such dignity. They all look like 
men no one could venture to insult 

There are few places of public amusement in Com- 
poBiela. There is one theatre, and, I believe, there ta 
a cinematographic show. There is no bull-ring in the 
town, as the old one did not gain sufhcient support for 
its maintenance. The cafes are small, and Uiere are 
not many. Compostela is, indeed, so much an old- 
world city, that at first the stranger hardly realizes how 
pleasantly its citizens live, " A man without amuse- 
ments soon grows vicious," is a Spanish saying. To 
the rich and poor alike, the whole of every part of the 
beautiful city is a personal property. People stand and 
sit in the streets and squares as if in their own houses ; 
most of (he day is spent out of doors. Men and women 
come and go, form into groups, talk leiEurely — no one is 
ever in a hurry ; and they have the air of repose and con- 
tentment which comea of living simply in the sunshine. 

The smart or fashionable life of Compoatela may be 

studied best after five o'clock in the evening, in the 

beautiful grounds of the Alameda, and, at a later hour, 

in the cafifs and in the streets where, in the summer 
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monthi, a gay promenade it carried on ontil midDight. 
Sundaj, thejiu/fa day, it the brighteat day in the week, 
for then the band pbyi \a the gardena. The broad 
walks alFord the most pleaaiog sight, ag the people walk 
to and fro in a crowd that never ends, for the tine 
returns upon itself, up and down. The greatest ani- 
mation prevaile ; all the familiei of the city walk to 
enjoy the cool of the erening, I was always delighted 
with the children, and was never dred of watching 
them. Spanish children seem already grown up when 
quite young, but they are the most fascinating little 
people, at the «ame time natural and lelf-conscioui with 
a sort of precocious winsomeness. Their bodies are 
so full of energy that they give an impression of more 
vivid life than the children of northern countries. 
There ia much that ia interesting to watch in this 
evening promenade. The young men, dressed in hideout 
fashionable male attire, caat glances of desire upon 
the senoritas as they walk to and fro, and compliments 
are given. There is something different in Spanish 
women from the women of other countries. As they 
pass up and down, these girls meet all glances fairly, 
unashamed and unconcerned. The men but rarely join 
them, for Spaniah etiquette it strict. The girls listen, 
at they talk and laugh with one another, to compli- 
ments that would cause the women of any other nation 
to binsb. This play of love is part of the accustomed 
homage which is their due. Their eyes ask nothing 
from the men ; their smiles never woo them. There 
is none of the invitation, often unconscious, that women 
extend elsewhere. Far otherwise ( it is the men who 
crave, the women who diapente, and when they give — 
a look, a smile — they give it like an alms. So much 
baa been written of the beauty of Spanish women, that 
I feel bound to record that the ladies I saw in Com- 
postela made little appeal to me by their looks. Tt 
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was their manner which delighted me ; it gare me a 
new outlook upon the woman bouI. These women of 
the wealthy citizens all had the lasciaation which be- 
longs to Spanish women : a charm oot easy to define — a 
suggested motion, aii impression of life, passionate and 
yet, at the same time, quiet. It was enough to notice 
the way io which they used their fans, which all the 
women and even the children carry. A fan to an 
English woman is an awkward accessory, with which 
she is never comfortable, but to these women the fan 
was a part of herself, another hand of which she made 
exquisite use. Spanish women are in harmony with 
themselves, which gives them something of that appeal 
which belongs to all natural things ; for their happiness, 
they have kept the child's content. 

The secret of much that is most impressiTe in 
Compostela is the choice (miraculous aa legend tells 
us, and as we can well believe) of its site. A city 
built upon a hill, where the buildings have the beautifiil 
appearance, so often found in Spanish towns, of them- 
selves being a part of the landscape, makes at once an 
appeal from whatever point you view it. Drive out 
in any direction, and you will see some new view of 
Santiago, with its cathedral set in its midst, where the 
heart of the town beats. Then Compostela is placed 
in a setting of most beautiful landscapes. It is one of 
the delicate surprises of the place to come suddenly at 
the end of a street, which had seemed lost in the 
entanglement of the town, upon a delightful glimpse 
of the sweeping hills. In fact, Compostela melts into 
its landscape like a diamond set in a circle of emeralds. 
They are not rugged or of fortuddmg aspect, these softly 
undulating hills, their lower slopes are verdant with vine- 
yards and fields of maize and fiax ; the higher mountains 
which guard the distance, hare grand escarpments 
which show the wonderful blue colour which you see 
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in the landtcape background or a picture by Velazquez. 
There are unstained roads leading straight into the 
coantrjr, and the pedestrian may gain delightful ex- 
perience by climbing one or another of the lower hilla. 



Monte Pedrosot near to the town, is an easy ascent, 
which may be made in less than an hour, and from 
here you have one of the finest views of Compostela. 
Longer excursions may be made to the Pico Santo, to 
Monte Altamira and Monte Santa Maria. Among 
these fine-dressed hills lie little hamlets oFgreat interest, . 
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almoit imieeD and hardly ever fiutcd by the itraoger. 
One advantage of such excurtioDi into the country is 
the opportunity it alTorda of gaining knowledge of the 
peaianta. No stranger need be afraid. The Gallegao 
peasantry are a splendid people — both the men and the 
women. In these nnspoiied workers is the material for 
the rebuilding of the national life. The ripe seed is 
there, ready to spring, as toon a* the soil of Galicii 
has been cleared from her weeds. And signs are not 
wanting that the harvest will not for long be delayed. 
But most visitors' to CampOBtela do not stay loog 
enough to learn of the inner life of the place aod its 
people. The conscientious British traveller passes one 
or perhaps two days of magnificent treadmill in seeing 
the cathedral, the Royal Hospital, and, if he has heard 
of it, the Colegiata de Sar, and be thinks be has seen 
everything. But this hurried inspection does not teach 
one to know a place. In fact, it is just when you have 
done all ibis, when there is nothing left to go and see, 
that you reajly begin to enjoy any town. The only 
way really to care for a place is to give it a chance to 
touch you often — to linger, and remain, and return. 
It is only by living in Compostela from week to week 
that you can learn to understand its charm ; only in 
this way do you invite the exquisite Spanish Joy to re- 
fashion your life. There will be a great deal to learn. 
For your old habits of unnecessary hurrying will become 
impracticable, and you will have to form new ones that 
will appear unprofitable. You must learn to employ 
your time most happily in doing nothing. You need 
to be happy to loaf successfully — that is why northern 
people find it difficult ; but everywhere around you, 

i'ou will have plenty of models t not even the Venetians 
oaf as successfully as the Spaniards, One reason for 
this is that, by limiting their wants, they are able to 
enjoy liberty. They have time enough lo live, which 
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we, itniggliDg to mitfj the thonsaod ridiculoiu deairet 
created by our so-calied civilization, caonot aay that 
we have. Ym, one of the greatett leMont the visitor 
will learn in Compoatela is the real uaimportance of 
Time ; and when this lesson is learnt, then, indeed, 
Compoatela will offer grand entertainmeDt. 

There are many streeta in the city, and there is 
hardly one which does not hold memories and offer 
picturea. I never wearied of walking in these streeta, 
and I could write another book on all that I saw* and 
the many delightfiil tliinga I diacovered. But what I 
wiah ta to induce the visitor to make these discoveries 
for himself: he, who has eyes to see, will not fail to 
Rnd. At first I always lost my way, but as all ways 
led me to the cathedral — to Mateo's Gate of Glory — 
it did not matter. Compostela is tortuous as a rabbit- 
warren. The main thoroughfares, the streets which 
lead from the south quarter of the town to the cathedral, 
the Rua del Villa and the Rua Nueva, are Dot 
more than a few yards across. The roadways are 
paved roughly with great alabs of granite ( often there 
are large holes between them, so that the alow Spanish 
walking here is always necessary. The shops stand 
back under arcades, and the vivid wares — the red-and- 
gold handkerchiefs and shawls, which so many of the 
shops sell, have an'appearance of tropical tnrds in great 
cages, as they flutter in the breeze. Sometimes the 
sunlight lights up the old granite arches and throws 
bands of beautiful shadows upon the dazzling fronts of 
the freshly whitewashed buildings. But in winter, and 
on days of rain — which are not iofreijuent in this hill- 
surrounded city — they are sombre streets, menacing 
almost, when the arcadea are in deep shadow. So 
many of the houses look as if they had histories. They 
were not built with such thickness of wall and strength 
of entrance, such solidity of irontage and absence of 
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windawt, simply to afford comfortable reMdence. They 
have a proud aloof expressioD — ctcd when fallen iota 
decay — of having outHved their original use. Theae 
arcaded street* have hardly changed through the 
centuries, and in them the past sa dwarfs the present, 
that things which happened when the world was young 
seem juBt a« near aa the events of to-day. It may be 
■aid of Compoateh that it is all made up of hietory. 
There ia hardly a building without its memory ; em- 
bedded io the stonework of the bouses are inscriptions 
— escutcheons of ancient families, the scallop-ahell of 
St. Jamea, and quaint old carvioga that recall all kinda 
of vivid paat happenings. Truly the stones of Com- 
poatela are set in history. 

One spot that I liked io particular was near the old 
church of Sao Benito, where 
one looks out over the oddly- 
abaped triangular Plaza de 
Cervantes. The arcadea in 
the Calle de San Benito are 
formed of line early- Pointed 
arches, with really we 1 1 -sculp- 
tured capitals. In the morn- 
ing a market is held close by, 
and all the pavement ia occu- 
pied with' charming groups 
"*^l" "1«ta7* °^ peasantry. There Is the 
Canton de Toral at the south 
end of the city, where the arches at the top of the street 
are good old work, and the beautiful arcaded Rua Nueva 
opens from the right of the square. In this street are 
many old houses; No. iz, forinstance,basa ReoaiEsance 
doorway with scallop-shellB on the top. The Calle de 
Tras de Salomi has arcaded houses and four closed 
arches, with carved capitnia and medallion bends. In 
the Calle dal Franco, No. 4, there is a fine old door} 
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a house on the left tide of the Calle Carretai has a 
curiou* coat of arms, with carved fiehei, commemorat- 
ing St. FranciB and the yearly tribute of liih \ >t the 
corner of the CintOQ de San Benito ia an old houae, 
whoM entrance, No. 19, in the Calle de Casai Rcaie*, 
hat a well-caned coat of arms t then in the ttnalt 
Callijdn de Olivetra, opening on (he left lide from this 
last street, is a beautiful ruined gate, which leads into a 
picturesque court, with an open gallery at one end. 
These are a few examples chosen out of many. Every- 
where you will find pieces of curious, or beautiful, old 
work. Mere existence in these streets becomes at onc.e 
romantic. A realist painter in Santiago would become 
a romantic by just truthfully copying what he saw. 

It seems perfectly natural to see lovers standing with 
upturned faces, tense and white, eating the iron of 
guarded windows ; the night-cries of the seOorai never 
appear out of place. Should you be out after the hour 
of closing, it seems the fitting thing to clap your hand* 
to attract the watchman, who comes with his great 
keys to unlock the door of your hotel. Even the 
pilgrims, whom you will chance to meet, dressed in the 
old pilgrim's garb, their broad hats and cloaks covered 
with the holy shells, will appear ai fitting persons in 
the picture. No, the incongruity comes as you pass, 
at the corner of a street, from this old-world life into 
a company of students, noisily laughing as a motor-car 
rushes by, scattering them in all directions. Again, 
with a contrast that is almost painful, you meet English 
and American tourists, or groups of citizens dressed in 
hideous modern fashions, promenading in and out of 
the ancient colonnades. The city look* like an old- 
world picture. Which, then, is the real Santbgo i — 
the old or the new? I hardly know. All that is 
mostewential in this city's life must appeal to the soul t 
the new things here — Uie changes of progress — must 
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■eem out o( place. And yet sleep brings deaib — and 
Compoitela it a living city. Her citizeoa are filled with 
the desire for the imprOTement of their town. 

The lover of Compostela cannot fail to view any 
movement of change with apprehension. There i» a 
deplorable tendency in the Spaniards to depreciate the 
gold of their own country for the base coin of other 
lands. To this we must ascribe the neglect of many ; 
beautiful old buildings and their disfigurement by 
modern " improvements," as well as many other things ; 
for instance, the decay of the native architecture, and 
the erection of buildiogs in poor imitation of foreign 
styles. The modem buildings that are now being 
erected give the same shock as is caused when one 
compares the fashionable attire of the wealthy citizens 
with the beautiful dresses of the peasantry. These 
are the signs that iill the stranger with sadness. 

But the past can never die in Santiago, Romantic 
as the city always is, there is nothing in its ordinary life 
to equal the romance of the yearly festival which 
perpetuates the memory of St. James, All Galicia 
gathers in Compostela to participate in the feast, which 
is held in the last week of July. The splendid 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church are carried out 
with that detail and spectacular appeal which one must 
go to Spain to see realty in perfection, The Spaniards 
have made the ritual of their religion a part of their 
life's enjoyment. Thousands arrive from Vigo and 
La Corutla, and from other towns more distant, to take 
part in, or to witness, the great spectacle. Every 
house in the city is filled to overflowing, and those who 
come late have to sleep where they can on dioing- 
tables or in corridors — for every room has been engaged 
for many weeks beforehand. These "holy days" are 
the holiday of the people ; the whole city is given up 
to enjoyment, and alt secular business ceases. Nothing 
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Been in Composteia will give bo trne an impretNon of 
the part religion talcei in die life of the people. 

The cercmonici begin on 24th July, the y^ilitk Jil 
Afoiiol Sanliaga. In the morning, at eight o'clock, 
compantea of muaiciaoB paaa through the streetB, an- 
nonDcing to the citizen* the commencement of the 
festival. ThiB ii followed at noon by the joyotu 
ringing of all the bells of the city ) and now a multitude 
of bombs and fireworks give the signal for the coming 
out of the historic giganlonei. These are grotesque 
giants, and comical heads, the property of the town. 
They are hollow, and within them are men, who walk 
and dance. The custom is one of the oldest in Spain ; 
in many towns it has now been given up, but in Compos- 
teia the practice has continued unchanged from the 
Middle Ages. The giants walk in procession through 
the streets, accompanied by the musicians, and execut- 
ing capriciouBdances,totbeenchintment of the citizens. 
There is something infectious in the whole-hearted 
merriment of the crowds which block all the streets 
and squares as they follow these absurd figures. One 
begins to understand the happiness of a people who can 
find such amusement in so child-like a pleasure. In 
the afternoon the crowd gathers in the Plaza del 
Hospital, where there takes place the curious game 
cacaHai, a kind of feat very similar to the greased-pole 
of English village-fairs, only that the prize, instead of 
being a leg of mutton, is a purse of money for the adults 
and packets of bon-bons for the children. At the same 
time the gracious native dance, the muintra, is danced by 
the people, to the tunes of the gailat, and accompanied 
by the singing of the beautiful Gallegan folk-songs. 
The day closes with a grand display of fireworks in 
the same square. For the space of two hours rockets 
go up, showers of atara fall without ceasing, and paper 
lantern* away like gigantic flowers. Bengal lights 
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tmra with their crude and anddeo illumiiutioD, flubing 
upon the Obradoiro fafide of the cathedral, the Royal 
Hospital, aod all the beautiful buildiogi which aurround 
the vast square, making night brilliant with straiige firet. 
These hours of festival are the preparation for the 
Holy Day of Santiago el Mayor, 25th July, the day 
which commemorates the miraculous discovery of hit 
sepulchre at Iria. At six a.m. twenty-one bombs are 
let off io the Plaza Mayor, the bells of the churches 
through the city ring, and all the bands e:(istiDg at that 
time play to announce to the citizeiu the solemnity of 
the day. The cathedral is the centre of the morning 
ceremonies, and the beautiful old building lends itself 
superbly to the aceoe. The great doors are wide open, 
and from the earliest hours of the morning the people 
never cease to come in — an endless multitude. The 
black dresses and mantillas of the women mingle with 
the blight colours of the peasants who have come in 
from the country districts. There is a social element 
in the scene, for in the intervals between their prayers 
the people talk with one another. The Composcelanos 
are wholly at home in their church. But as the hours 
advance, an indescribable emotion grows. At nine 
o'clock the Civic Governor, accompanied by the 
Alcalde, the town authorities and invited guests, enter 
the cathedral, where they join in the procession of the 
CardinaUArchbiihop and the clergy, who proceed 
to their places appointed in the capilla-inayor and the 
choir, to the sounds of music and singing, and amidst 
clouds of rolling white incense. The Mass, with its 
elaborate ritual,iscelebratedby the Cardinal-Archbishop. 
Immediately afterwards the Civil Governor rises from 
his seat and walks to the steps of the altar, where, 
prostrating himself upon his knees, he offers in the 
name of the monarch 1000 escndos in gold,* which is 
* Eijuil to 41,101 realc), or about £349, I4t. 
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accepted by the Archbishop, who then gtves (he tolema 
Papal beaediction. Bouqueu of beautiful floweri are 
now dietributed to the memberi of the municipality and 
the other commiMioneri, civil and military, who haie 
usiitad in the ceremony. Afterwards, accoidiog to a 
most ancient custom, the g^antonci (giant*) enter the 
church and dance before the image of the Apottle 
James. 

There is aomething specially characteristic of the 
people's attitude towards religion in this old custom, 
which thus introduces the comic element of the dance 
of the giants into the most solemn ritual of their church. 
To the northern mind such a spectacle must appear an 
astoniahing thing; but to the Compostclano* it is 
different — their religion is part of (heir life's 
enjoyment. 

And this impression will be strengthened when the 
stranger witnesses the processions of the/a/ej or holy 
images of the city.* This ceremony lakes place on 
37th Jnly. The whole of Compostela is given up to 
the procession of the tarn, all Tchicular traffic it 
stopped in the streets, all bnttneii ceases. Every one, 

* Tbcic wit other cctcmonict coanected with the fettivil of 
SL l*niei which the limit! of ipace pnvent mj deicribiDg. Jar 
iniUnce, on the lecond dif at lit o'clock r.H., ■ procetiion of 
women leive the confeiil of Sinli Clan end wnllc to the 
nlbednl, where they ere received by the ■rcbbiihop. In Sm 
FraacJKO and til the cgnvenli MiH and the Holy Office are iaD( 
or chsnted ; la the Coaienio de Belvit nnivetitl (baolution u 
granted. On 16th Jnly, (he day deilicaled to Santi Anna, the 
mother -of the Virgin, another lolemD tervlce ia held in the 
cathedral | and in the afteraoDD a proeeiiion eomei ftom Santa 
Maria U Real de Sar, and ia received by the aichbiihop. The 
morning of the third day open) with i muiical lervice of alt the 
orcheiira in the cathedral, after which a actmon ii preached by 
the archbiahop. Theie ate the three great ceremonial dayi, 
bnt feitivitiei sre carrUd on daring the font remaining diya of 
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from the Card ioal- Archbishop, accompaDied by the 
clergy from rU the city churches, the Civil GoTcroor, 
thf Mayor, and the civic and military authorities 
dowDwards, taltes part ia the mighty procession. At 
four o'cloclc in the afteraoon they assemble in the 
cathedral. Here have been placed in readioess the 
images of all the different saints who throughout the 
centuries have made a pilgrimage to Santiago, as well 
as inuges of the Virgin and the Santo Cristo and the 
processional crosses of the churches. At their head 
li the equestrian statue of St. James. The sacred 
images, who are borne by invisible carriers, are placed 
on platforms, thick set with lighted tapers and laden 
with flowers. Many of the statues have real beauty, 
and are the work of the best sculptors of the city. 
Each one is followed by the tonfradia, or brotherhood, 
to whom the statue belongs. I'hey are dressed in the 
costume of their Order, and each brother carries a 
lighted candle. Companies of acolytes, white and 
scailet-robed, swing censers of incense and chant 
anthems. A line of gendarmes, in capes of vivid red 
and blue, march in advance to clear the way. The slow 
procession proceeds through the streets * and sauares 
to the accompaniment of solemn music from all the 
musicians of the city, and with the music mingle the 
wvai and hroMai of the spectators. The streets are 
densely packed with spectators and the balconies and 
windows of every house is filled. It is an amaz- 
ing sight, this multitude gathered to watch the proces- 
sion of these images, but the citizens give themselves 
np to it all with simple-hearted abandonment. In the 

* Route taken ii ii foUowt i ftom the cithcilnl by (he 
CiUe Aubicherw, Pliii deCcrvinto, CiUe Caiiai Reelea, Puerti 
del Camino, Callei Virgio de la Ceici, EeaieKanH, and Madrei, 
foDalain de S. Antonio, Puetti de la M^mo*, Plan del 
Toral, Rna del Villai to the Plateriai and Pliia del Hoipiol. 
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Flaza Mayor tlwre ii a pause berore the procenioD 
ascend* up the great flight of strot of the weit fajade 
to again enter the cathedral. The spectacle of the 
procession collected in the vast plaza, where the images 
are placed together in a semicircle, is indescribably 
grand. The effect ii enhanced by the perfect setting 
of the cathedral and the fine old buildings.- At a given 
signal, the church belli ring out joyously, the greet 
organ of the cathedral peals forth triumphantly, and 
the music of the collected bands soars out in songs of 
praise. No one. who has witnessed the scene can eier 
forget it. 

During the^jfn a kind of fair is held in the 
Alameda. On the hill of Santa Susana stalls and 
booths have been erected ; in the open space of the 
eampo are flocks of sheep and goats, droves of oxen, 
and mules and donkeys, tended by mcturesque herds- 
men in the dress of the province. Prizes are offered 
by the Economic Society for the beat cattle, and the 
owners walk the oxen up and down to show them 
before the judges, All the peasantry are here ; 
families are camping or picnicking upon the grass, 
others are seated on low chairs aronnd the iioili of 
the refretcoi sellers. El tie vro(the live uncle) makes the 
delight of the children. There are open-air concerts, 
and dancing takes place upon the grass. The noise ii 
great — the Gallegans, like all Spaniards, delight in 
loud sounds — thegaitai, lamboriUi and eorot, the sounds 
from the castanets of the dancers, and the loud clap- 
ping of hands mingling with tbe cries of the agaaieru 
and the vendors of cakes and lottery tickets. Every 
one is happy with a friendly good-natured content, 

Etening ii the time when the^frfd in Alameda is 
seen at its finest. Then the beantiful tree-shaded 
walks are transformed, aglitter with a thousand illumi- 
nations. The night air echoes with glad sounds ; 
3'l 
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the crowd never eodi, moiing along the broad roadway. 
The sound of the gaitat ia heard io all directiooti aod 
there U the hard twang of cananeti ; the daocing, the 
laughter, and the talking io unceasing. There ii 
something infectioui in the gaiety — aod what a leuon 
it it I In this scene of joyous enchantment it i» im- 
poasible to detect the faintest impulse towards row- 
dyism; the mirth is never vulgar, thereii no drunkenness. 
That is, indeed, the final lesson of the firia — the 
abaodooment to happiness in which there is nothing of 
northern brutality. And as the stranger recalls the 
impressioDi of this Feast of Commemoration to Si. 
James, he will feel that there has been no break. This 
fair in the Alameda, the solemn services io the cathedral, 
the procession of the images, even the dance of the 
giaott — all have sometbiog in them that is traditional 
and sacred, which marki these days of festival as really 
Holy Days. He will realize that these sharp con- 
trasts are so many parts of the same spiritual life { that 
they are, after all, only the visible half of that con- 
tinuous festival of Santiago, which her citizens see 
not alone with their eyes, but with thdr memories and 
their souls. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Information for the Visitor 

MOST British Tisitori to Saotiago de Conipoitela 
travel by tet, embarking U Liverpool in one 
of the fine Royal Mail Steamer* of the excelleot 
Booth Line, and thence, by way of Havre, to Vigo. 
The Jonroey occupiei about three and a half dayi} 
but those who wish for a shorter sea passage, or to 
whom time it Taluable, may join the ateainer at Havre, 
travelling from London, via Southampton : this re- 
duces the time to about two days. 

This sea route is to be recommended. The land 
journey, by way of France and across Spaioi ii long 
and tedious. It is also more cxpeniive. The tea 
trip ia delightful. The large tteameri of the Booth 
Line are fitted with all the modern anpliancei of 
laxurJous travelling so essential to English people ; 
and everything is done to ensure the comfort and well- 
being of the passengers. It will be no little induce- 
ment to the British holiday-maker, who contemplatea 
a pilgrimage to Santiago, to know that he can reach * 
this romantic city without discomfort and withoat 
trouble. The Booth Line have now arranged tours to 
Santiago and the other towns and places of intereit in 
Galicia ; and for those who have no knowledge of Spain, 
and who attach importance to comfort and easy travel, 
this plan is to be recommended. The tour* are well 
managed, and fortunately are not '* personally con- 
ducted" — the mere thought of being "personally 
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conducted " in Spin is borrible. Theae journeys in 
charming Galicia are arraoged to meet the wi«bei 
and needs of individual tiavelTen. 

But there is much more than theae congiderations of 
comfort and saving of trouble to recommend the sea 
route to Galicia. You enter this lovely land by " the 
Golden Gate " of Vigo's exquisite bay. The artist 
and the real traveller will gain such joy and rich 
feast of beauty as be will never forget, when he enters 
through the rocky gates of the Ciea Islands into this 
land-loclted bay, and sees first Galicia's perfect coast. 
Vigo is a charming town, and though it possesses no 
architectural monuments, it is a very pleasant place in 
which to stay, and one, moreover, where you will 
learn best how well the Gallegans understand the art 
of living happily. It has several good modern hotels. 
The Hotel Continental is well situated, with a wide 
outlook over the bay, and is the house at which English 
visitors usually stay. 

So much has been written on the discomfort of 
Spanish hotels, that I am glad to be able to record the 
progress that Galicia has made in this direction. It 
is true the dreaded poiada still exists, and the traveller 
who leaves the beaten tracks must be content with the 
wayside venta, which is little more than a tavern, 
though the hospitality in theae country houses is 
charming. But Galicia possesses several hotels of 
which any country in Europe might be proud, notably 
the Hydropathic Establishment of SeCores Feinador at 
Mondariz and the Grand Hotel at La Toja ; while 
the hotels in the towns frequented by the tourist are, 
almost without exception, of fair size, comfortable 
enough to satisfy all ordinary requirements, and 
always clean. 1 know of nothing more misleading 
than the idea that Spain is a dirty country. 

From Vigo the way is by train. Spanish railway 
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traTclliDg it not ]uxarioo> and i« always alow) but 
the firsl-claM carriagn are comfortable aod clean — 
thia in Galicia appliea to all daises, even the third, 
and the' carriage* are delightfully airy. The real 
travelleri who wiahei to itndy the life of the people, 
should travel in the third-claag carriages of the 
Mista trains. Some of the roost delightful journeys I 
have taken in Spain have been in these trains in the 
company of the courteous peasants, who never failed to 

Pontevedra is the first stopping-place. It is an old 
town, and offer* a sharp contrast to modern and wide- 
awake Vigo. It has several, interesting old churches, 
notably Santa Maria el Grande, and tlie beautiful 
ruins of Santo Domingo, now converted into a rich 
and interesting archcoTogical museum. The hotel 
at Pontevedra, the Engarcia, is a quite Spanish 
house, but it is clean and comfortable. 

The journey from Pootevedra, by the old Pilgrim's 
Way, to Santiago, already ha* been described. To 
the traveller who wishes to make the journey on foot, 
in the right spirit of leisurely peace which befit* the 
pilgrim, I can recommend three village houaet at 
which comfortable, but very plain, accommodation 
may be obtained: Ceturet, the house of the chief 
village lunda (shop), kept by SeHora Delfina Garcia [ 
/r/d, Sefior Jaime CamoHg, Casa Comidas, Padron. 
This hou*e it close to the Colegiata de Iria, and beauti- 
fully situated. It is very clean, but, of course, the 
accommodation is rough, the food i* plain, but quite 
good for those whose taitet are simple. There it a 
/emia at Padron, in the town, but I do not know it. 
In the country districts I have alway* fband the 
accommodation much more comfortable in the eatai dt 
hueiptdti (house* of hospitality) than in the small 
innt. These peitant hott* are delightful, and untiring 
319 
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in their tervice to do all that is in their power for the 
comfort of their gueitt. Stilli kDowing my owd 
couDtry people, I heailate to adviie English ladiei to 
stay here. Yet you cao never learn to know a 
country by coolining your visita to the towaa. I may 
mention that all this valley, and, indeed, almost all 
Galicia, offers great atlractiona to the angler. Both 
the Ulla and Sar abound with trout, and the former ii 
a line sport-giving river.* The third eatai de huupeJti 
ia at Eaclavitud. It is a larger house, attached to 
the atore of the village, and it kept by Sr. Don Joaf 
Sueiro, a very intelligent man. I may, I think, 
aafely recommend this house to all who do not attach 
special importance to comfort. Eaclavitud is within 
easy reach of Compostela by train and driving, and for 
those who dislike residence in a town, this country'- 
house, with its vine- covered court and beautinit 
garden, will make a delightful resting-place. Some 
■light knowledge of Spanish will be necessary. The 
charge for hospitality in these village houses is from 
four to five peictat a day. This includes service and 
every possible thing that your hosts are able to give 
you. 

The station of Compostela is Cornet, the last 
atopping-place on the West Gslician Railway. 
Before the stranger leaves the railway station it will 
be necessary to submit to the inspection of his luggage 
by the Customs officers (eaniumoi), who are on the 
watch for the many-taxed articles. But the search, 
in the case of English visitors, is a mere formality, 
and is, indeed, hardly ever made. 

Hotel omnibuses and the rather curious open con- 
veyances of the town await the arrival of every train, 
and convey the visitor to the Fonda Suizo, in the 

* Angleri will find ill infacmMloD on the liihing of Galkia 
in * little biKilc, ffitn Trmt Alimndi, by Walter M. Galliclum. 
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Fbu de Universidad, the hotel in CompotteU at 
which all English Tisitort >tay. Thii ii an uapreten- 
tioua Spanith hoase, bat the bedrooma are clean and 
cotnfbrtabie, and the Mnitary arrangementi of the hotel 
are modern, and for Spaia, good. The fare it 
plentiful and well cooked. The food b Galicia ii 
much better than in louthern Spain, though e*enr one 
may not find the native dishes to their taste. Table 
wine is provided free of charge ) winea of belter 
quality and mineral waters may be bought at a low 
rate. 

I have before me a menu of a eomi^a (dinner) 
served at the Hotel Suizo, which I give, as it will 
serve to show the visitor the kind of fare provided in 
the Spanish /on^iu. 



I'tlenvi tDrcm en (irtera ilcivcd pigeoni. 

LxH-elo dI gritcifl. miill fiih with lauce. 

Looibird* .... Gillcgin nbbige Aivourcd 

•li|hllj> with (irllc. 
Fismbre cod enulndi cold meat with ubd. 

Pnini . Afntmvit 

Roicia itturuin ■ iweetpaddlD|. , 

QS<>o ■ . chccM. 

Fratii . fmit. 

P»it»i p»triei. 

Hold Sniio, Santiago. 

A, Mnraorrii 

The proprietor of the Hotel Suizo, Sefior Mengottir 
is an Intelligent man, who is anxious to do all that he 
'can to make English guests comfortable. Oiw of the 
wuters speaks ■ *ery little English. The servants, 
however, are used to English visitors, and the import- 
ance of speaking Spanish is not »o great. Spanish hotels 
havr no aitting-raoins. The visitor spends his tirori. 
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when DM out, to his own room, lok, piper aod pens 
will alwayi be proTided in the bedroom*, if aiked for. 
Another poiot may he meDtioned. It ■■ not the 
custom in Spain for the hotel (ervantt to clean boots. 
The Bmftaaorti, or boy boot- c I can era, always wait at 
the door* of the hotel in the morniog. 

A word of advice moat be givea. The lerTice of 
the servants in these Spaoish houses will appear to be 
exceedingly negligent to those who do not know the 
country. It must be remembered that the position of 
a servant in Spain is quite diiFerent from what it is in 
our own commercial land. Make friends with these 
servants, and forget how workers are treated in 
England. When I have stayed for two or three days 
in a Spanish hotel, I have usually found that the 
chamber-maid kisae* me at morning and night, and 
the waiter always shakes me by the hand, I have 
received, when travelling alone in all parts of Spain, 
unnumbered acts of kindness from these Spanish 
servants. I have always found that they would do for 
me whatever I asked. But the English visitor will 
never find the obsequious alertness that belongs to 
commercial service. It is not easy for the Anglo- 
S^xon to comprehend a people so different from 
himself. 

Cafet, — The Gallegos spend a good share of their 
leisure time in the ca^, though it is a much more 
typical feature of Andalucia than of the northern 
towns. The caf^ in Compostela are small i the chief 
are the Espafiol and the Surcursa) in\ the Calle 
Hujr&nas, and the Suizo adjoining the hotel. It i* , 
not the custom for ladies to visit the caf<£i. 

Tin Thiairt, — It is open during the festival of the 

Apostle, and daring the months of winter. The 

pieces acted are usually good. Cornet (post-office), 

situated in the Plaza de los Ltterarios, by the cathedral. 
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The hourt at which it ii open -my lo imch that, ■■ ■ 
local guide-book tayi, "it is .not tife to make ujr 
•tateraent on the matter." Camhie di Mmiiai 
(Money- chtngen), — Seflor P<rez in the Plaza do 
CernotM and Sr. Artime in the Plau del Toril. 
The Spanish ptitU ia DominallT e<]URl to a franc, bat 
iti actual tbIuc it aboat 90. in Eogliih mooev. 
Nimtpeptrt. — Four paper* are publiibcd dailv in 
Compotteta. Viiitori will find ihete useful for local 
inforinatioii and DOtkea of the different ftiUi. 
Shops. — The moat intereMiDg (hop* in Compottela 
are thote of the lilTerimithi. Sefior Martinez, whoae 
■mall shop it at the corner of the Plaza Plateriaa, li 
> real artist t he executes «ome very beaatiful work. 
Another larger and important manufactory of the 
native plateria will be found at No. J9 in the Rua 
Villa. aS Calle de Hu^rfanas ii the best place at 
which to bay photographs. Informdt'ian ana Aiiiit- 
ante. — SeAor Don Romin l.6pez, B.A., who speaks 
English well, ii always pleased to give any assistance 
to Engliih visitors. Ttiia gentleman hat written a 
Dieful Tittle guide to Compostela in English. It may 
be bought at the hotel for one shilling. 

Those risitors who stay at Compostela for more 
than a harried visit, will find Jt a good centre for 
excnriioos to other towns and places of interest 10 
Galicia. There is an excellent daily motor- service 
to La CoroAa. The drive it a magninccnt one. La 
CoruAa it a very pleasant town. English visitors will 
be interested chiefly in the grave of Sir John Moore. 
There are two good Romaneaqtie churches, Santa 
Maria and Santiago. The famous ancient Torre de 
Hercules should be seeni and the mooastery of 
Cttabiero, at a Iftilr distance from COTnfia, well repaya 
a visit. Frooi La CoruAa the visflor should go to 
Betanzot, which may be reached cither by the rootor- 
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but to Fenol or by train) it is one of ibc moit 
faccioatiDg and ioleres^ng old towns m Galicia. A 
coach runs daily from Compostela to Orenee, where 
there \» a line cathedral. Lugo and Mondofledo aie 
both eaiily reached by driviog, though the journey 
occupies some time ; theee towns have good cathedrals. 
Tuy should also be seen, but this town is reached 
beet from Vigo. ViBics may also be made to Noya. a 
picturesque and sDcient town, and to Mondariz aod 
La Toja ; these last are places of great beauty, aod 
are *ery popular for their baths of natural bot water 
and fine mineral waters of high medicinal value. 
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